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jand it was with longing regret that they re- 
| sumed their Southern journey, on the day fixed 


To glimpses obtained by our tourists of the | by the programme, without having fully ex- 


romantic environs of Chattanooga served | plored that glorious region. 


Railroading it 


rather to stimulate than satisfy their curiosity, | through northern Georgia, via Dalton and At- 
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lanta, and thence westwardly, 
they arrived at Montgomery, the 
capital of Alabama, about day- 
light, after a tedious run of more 
than twenty hours. 

As may be imagined, the 
sketch-books were not much ep- 
riched during this portion of their 
trip. Although the country is 
filled with objects of interest, a 
few tremulous and hurried notes 
from Larkin’s pencil are all the 
visible evidences of their passage 
worthy of record. Of the Squire’s 
dreamy observations he remem- 
bers nothing along the line of the 
road but a streak of doggeries, 
with quaint and hospitable in- 
scriptions on the doors. 

He is fully under the impression 
that there is an unbroken hedge 
of them from the northern line 
to Atlanta, and accounts for this 
unusually prolific growth on the 
principle, that as wayward mor- 
alists and lawgivers have under- 
taken to repress the seed in Ten- 
nessee, nature, in revenge, has pro- 
duced a double crop in Georgia. 
Larkin says, however, that Squire 
Broadacre was asleep generally, 
and only waked up at the stop- 
ping places. 

Montgomery is a handsome 
town of some four or five thou- 
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sand inhabitants, situated on the Alabama 
River, and a worthy capital of an opulent and 
prosperous State. A cotton mart of consid- 
erable importance, its spacious market-place 
exhibited numerous interesting and _pictur- 
esque groups attendant on the sale and trans- 
portation of the wondrous vegetable. There 
were cotton carts and covered wagons, carrying 
from one to half a dozen bales, with attclages 
of mules, horses, or oxen, governed by a sable 
conductor with whip or goad, or mayhap the 
hard-faced, bronzed proprietor (white by courte- 
sy), skillful to drive his own team and his own 
bargains. At the landing lay several steamers 
of palatial dimensions, taking in cotton and pas- 
sengers for Mobile. 

On one of these, the Henry J. King, the 
Squire took passage, and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon went on board with his party, bag, 
baggage, and responsibilities. In the Southern 
country it is not customary for a boat to start 
until she is ready ; and although they had hast- 
ened to embark, our travelers soon ascertained 
that they would have several hours to spare. 
With a journey of 330 miles and two days’ du- 
ration before them, this was a matter of no mo- 





























STATE CAPITOL OF ALABAMA. 


ment; and with the active and entertaining 
scenes on the landing they were even disposed 
to wish it longer. 

Yet there were some who grumbled; men of 
a Trace smitten with the curse of Salathiel, whose 
wretched fate it is always to be in a hurry, who 
hasten from a restless boyhood to a premature 
age, without ever having had time to taste the 
food they swallow; trampling down both flow- 
ers and fruit by the wayside, in their hot*pur- 
suit of some fantastic future, unreal as a jack- 
o’-lantern. The Squire settled himself in a 
cozy seat on the promenade deck, and with a 
sigh of contentment pursued his discourse : 

**T used to hate these people that are always 
in haste. It made my bones ache to see them. 
Now I only pity them. Poor, joyless wretches, 
whipped and tantalized through life—the past 
a disappointment, the present a vexatious hin- 
derance, the future a phantasmagoria. Poor 
souls! if men only knew— Yet perhaps it is 
wisely ordered that we should not know, and 
among the gems of ancient wisdom I have some- 
where read the following: 


** ¢ Life’s ills, could man by knowing 
Be spared from undergoing, 
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There would be sense in knowing. 
But since, with all our knewirg, 
We must still be undergoing, 
Why, what's the use of knowing?" 

‘*Carry out the idea,” replied Larkin, ‘‘ and 
it would lead to fatalism, and suit a stupid Turk 
rather than a self-relying Anglo-Saxon. For 
my motto I would prefer the saying of Pittacus 
of Mitylene: 

“*The wise, with prudent thought, provide 
Against misfortune’s coming tide; 
The valiant, when the surge beats high, 
Undaunted brave its tyranny.’" 

‘*The wise!—Who are the wise? Young 
man, the day will come when you will begin to 
ask yourself that question, and seek in vain for 
an answer. Yet it all reminds me of a childish 
fancy derived from the old nurse that dandled 
me on her knee.” 

So the Squire told his story, and presently 
thereafter Leonore wove it into verse, which 
may please some better than the prose. 


THE RAINBOW. 
When but a child, *twas long ago, 
My nurse this story told: 
She said, Whoe’er might chance to know 
The spot whereon the bright rainbow 
Touched the green earth, would find below 
A pot of shining gold. 
Therefor, on many a summer even, 
When rains were pass'd away, 
And the fair arch spanned all the heaven, 
Have I from hill to hill-top striven, 
Until the cloud-born colors seven 
Faded to misty gray. 
And with a boy's simplicity 
I marveled, half in fear, 
That ever as I ran with glee 
Toward the spot where I could see 
The rainbow touch, it seemed to me 
To vanish in the air. 
When grown a youth I often smiled— 
Remembering this gold— 
To think how, when a silly child, 
I was so easily beguiled, 








And credited the legend wild 
The doting dame had told. 


But with maturity of years, 
Gray hair and bearded chin, 
The legend now a type appears 
Of human life: how worn with cares 
We follow where Hope's rainbow cheers 
Some visioned prize to win. 


Pausing at length on the last hill, 
Whose foot Death's waters lave, 
From that dark river deep and chill 
We shuddering shrink with awe, until 
We see the rainbow, arching still 
The lands beyond the grave. 


Looking plump and unctuous as fruit ma- 
tured in its proper clime and season, negro 
waiters and maids bustled about the boat—skill- 
ful, through long practice, in making a great 
racket with a little work. On shore, a party 
of athletic young blacks, with shouts of merri- 
ment, were tumbling cotton bales from the low 
warehouses on the brink of the bluff down the 
steep bank, and by dint of hook and shoulder 
| tugging them to their place on the lower deck. 
Stout porters, as they deposited their ox-loads 
of baggage, would testify their sense of relief 
by executing a double shufile on the deck be- 
fore departing for another load. The sooty 
firemen were poking up their fiery furnaces, 
drowning the iron clatter with a grand Man- 
dingo chorus. Carriages were rattling to and 
fro, delivering their freights of well-dressed 
passengers—gentlemen and ladies, maids and 
children, all playing their part in the noisy and 
animated scene. 

On the left was a picture of a graver cast. 
| A planter, with his people, is emigrating to some 
new land ; to Texas, perhaps; but what matters 
it? You may easily recognize the proprietor, a 
tall, portly man, bronzed and careworn, as he 
sits on horseback overlooking his dependant 
| family. Grouped around ex bivouac are some 
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PLANTER EMIGRATING. 


two hundred negroes of both sexes and all 
ages, from the gray-haired grandsire to the 
puling infant in its mother’s arms. Some are 
lolling on chests and baled blankets; others 
stretched on the bare ground, sleeping. Some 
are quietly whiffing their corn-cob pipes; while 
others are kindling fires to cook their evening 
ration of bacon and corn-meal. 

Below, the boat which was to convey them 
was pouring out volumes of black smoke from 
her kindling furnaces. 

But neither the note of imminent prepara- 
tion sounded from time to time by the hoarse 
steam-pipe, nor the exciting hilarity that sur- 
rounded them, seemed to disturb in the least 
the impassiveness of the dusky group. 

At length the ropes were cast loose, the gang- 
ways drawn aboard, and the Henry J. King went 
steaming down the river. The clatter of the 
landing is exchanged for the rush of paddle- 
wheels and the jar of machinery. The last 
gleam of the setting sun illuminates the fading 
domes of Montgomery, and a fat waiter with a 
brazen bell proclaims supper. a 

The tender ones were sleeping in their state- 
rooms; a balmy breeze played over the steam- 
er’s deck; a glorious moon, near to her full, 
sailed in the azure firmament, her soft light 
lending the enchantment of mystery to shore 
and river. In such times as this it is sweet 
to sit and philosophize. A silly opinion pre- 
vails in the world that Philosophy is intended 
to sustain us in misfortune, to shield us from 
the sharp arrows of sorrow. No idea can be 
more fallacious. Ask any practical man, and 
he will tell you how worthless are the maxims 
of sages, ancient or modern, to soothe the cares 
and sufferings incident to human existence. 

» But when we have sound stomachs, and success 





crowns our undertakings, Philosophy is indeed 
a jewel. How wise she makes us feel; how 
profoundly grateful to Divine goodness for the 
blessing—no, not for that, but for the gift of 
superior foresight, and sounder sense than other 
people have! How liberally we dispense advice 
and encouragement for the benefit of our less 
lucky neighbors; with what complaisant meek- 
ness we pour out, as a libation to Fortune, the 
froth that floats on the overflowing cup of our 
self-conceit ! 

‘* What a lucky idea was this of mine,” said 
Mr. Broadacre to his young kinsman, “this idea 
of traveling for health. That I should have 
been credulous enough to have consulted doc- 
tors and chewed dried gizzards! Bah! How 
soon a little movement dispels the spleen en- 
gendered by too long a residence in one local- 
ity ; and a little hardship knocks off the rust 
that gathers from habitual ease and luxury. The 
great difficulty is in the starting; but once upon 
the wing, I feel as much at home in this stir- 
ring life as any young vagabond among you. 
Ay, and can rough it too with the best of you!” 

“Certainly, uncle; no frontier man could 
have stood the mountains better.” 

‘*Never fear me, Bob. I’ve been a cam- 
paigner in my time. But I don’t care to boast 
of that—a mere matter of nerve and muscle. 
But when I used to be out in the world I was 
a great physiognomist. My intuitions in that 
way were wonderful; I seldom wanted more 
than one glance at a man to enable me to tell 
his character and social position with consider- 
able accuracy. Now I have observed a young 


man on board the boat who evidently is in some 
distress, and whose countenance interests me. 
I saw him a short time since playing cards in 
the Social Hall. An altercation occurring, he 
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left the table, and has since been wandering 
uneasily about the boat. I suspect he has fallen 
among sharpers.” 

‘<T have no faith whatever in physiognomy,” 
replied Larkin ; “and it is difficult nowadays 
to draw any reliable inferences from dress, where 
ready made clothing stores so universally pre- 
vail. And since the spirit of Democracy, not 
satisfied with political equality, is fast leveling 
all distinctions in morals and manners, it is hard 
to distinguish between a gentleman and a bill- 
iard-marker; to know the difference between 
a rich banker and a swindler ; or tell an M. C. 
from a black-leg.” 

**Too true, Robert; too true. But the art 
of the physiognomist is more an instinct than 
an effort of reason; or if of reason, its method 
is too subtle to be appreciated or understood. 
I have been interested in a young man’s face 
without knowing why.” 

‘“‘Why? The simple fact that there is seem- 
ing distress is sufficient to interest you, Uncle 
Broadacre. But as trouble is the common lot 
of all, it proves nothing in regard to character.” 

‘* Now we are getting tangled up in meta- 
physics,” replied the Squire, as he strayed off 
toward the Social Hall. When he got there, it 
happened by some accident that he was slightly 
jostled by the young man to whom he had 
taken such a fancy. The stranger made a po- 
lite apology, which the Squire received so agree- 
ably that they fell into conversation. 

‘¢ Pardon the liberty, Sir,” said the youth, 
with a bow of unctuous deference, ‘‘ but I per- 
ceive you are a Virginian.” 

*¢ You are right,” replied the Squire, with a 
smile. ‘‘ But pray tell me how did you know 
that ?” 

“The air, Sir, the bearing—excuse the im- 
pertinence in an entire stranger. But the Vir- 
ginia gentleman is unmistakable. I was my- 
self educated at the University of Virginia, one 
of the noblest institutions in the world.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Squire Broadacre, 
warming up; ‘‘then you must have been ac- 
quainted with my nephew, Bob Berkeley.” 

The young stranger was dumbfoundered with 
respectful astonishment. ‘‘ Have I, then, the 
honor of addressing the kinsman of my dearest 
friend Bob Berkeley—a friend that I am proud 
to own—always at the head of his class—a ter- 
rible student—graduated with hon—” 

“Come now,” interrupted Squire B., ‘‘ you 
are too partial. My nephew was a great whelp, 
and didn’t graduate at all. I wanted to ask 
you what he was dismissed for.” 

“ Ah,” cried the youth with a knowing wink, 
‘‘that was an unfortunate affair—entirely the 
fault of the Faculty—a base, tyrannical action 
on their part. For Bob was a whole-souled fel- 
low—spent his money free. 
lend each other money on all occasions.” 

“‘Hum,” said Squire B.; ‘“‘he managed to get 
through a good deal in a short time.” 

‘¢ The very soul of liberality and honor, Sir,” 
responded the stranger. 


He and I used to | 





| Squire, hastily. 


“‘T suspected him of gaming,” said the Squire. 

The youth’s countenance fell as he answered, 
‘* He certainly had a weakness for a game, Sir, 
like many others that have suffered by it.” 

The speaker turned hastily to brush away 4 
tear, while the Squire took him kindly and fa- 
miliarly by the arm. 

*¢Tt’s a bad habit,” said he—‘‘ a bad habit— 
one that should be avoided or gotten rid of. I 
observed that those fellows were too hard for 
you to-day. Did you lose much?” 

The young man sighed. ‘‘It was but a tri- 
fle, Sir; and but for the peculiar circumstances 
in which I am placed I wouldn’t mind it. i 
am hurrying home to see my mother, who is 
ill. I have lost every thing I had about me, 
and in consequence of my criminal folly I shall 
be detained for several days at Mobile. In the 
mean time I know not what may happen.” 

Squire Broadacre winked two or three times 
to get rid of the moisture that was gathering in 
the corners of his eyes. ‘‘Come, youngster, 
don’t make a serious matter of a trifle’—pull- 
ing out his wallet-—“ how much will you need 
to take you home ?” 

At the sight of the wallet the youth looked 
surprised and hurt; so much so that the Squire 
apologized, but persisted in his kindly offer until 
the stranger reluctantly named twenty or twen- 
ty-five dollars. 

** Nonsense!” said the Squire, in an under 
tone, offering a fifty-dollar bill.—‘‘ Get out, you 
rascal!” (toJim Bug, who had pulled his sleeve. ) 

The youth refused; and a friendly alterca- 
tion ensued, which ended in the Squire’s fore- 
ing the note upon him. The outpouring of the 
young stranger’s thanks was interrupted by the 
stoppage of the boat at a landing. 

“‘There’s my card and address,” said he. 
‘*¢ And yours ?” 

** A. Broadacre, St. Louis Hotel, New Or- 
leans.” 

‘* All right, you will hear from me within 
four days.” 

‘* Master,” said Jim, in a grieved and indig- 
nant voice, ‘‘ you’re done fooled—tuck in scan- 
dalous.” 

** You impudent dog, get to bedi How dare 
you address me in that style? How dare you 
interrupt me when I am conversing with gen- 
tlemen? You pulled my sleeve twice.” 

‘* Master,” persisted Jim, ‘‘ you’se fooled. I 
see dat man playin’ chuck-a-luck down on deck, 
all fur to make a raise to git into dis game up 
stars. Den they cotch him cheatin’, and saunt 
him.” 

After sundry impatient and menacing ges- 
tures with his cane the Squire relapsed into 
thoughtfulness. 

‘Who was that young man I was talking 
with a short time since ?” he asked of the clerk. 

‘‘ That was Jedediah Suggs, Sir, a son of the 
celebrated Colonel Simon Suggs, of Montgom- 
e a 
‘*Ts he still on board the boat?” asked the 
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**Think he left when we landed just now. 
Had you any business transaction with him ?” 
inquired the clerk, with a smile. 

“None,” replied Squire B., reddening —“ that 
‘is, none of any importance ;” and he walked 
off toward his state-room. 

The excitements of the evening were not yet 
over. As he was about going to bed the Squire 
missed his wallet, which contained several hun- 
dreds in bank-notes, besides important papers. 
After hurriedly visiting his pockets one after 
another, he returned to the forward part of the 
boat in great perturbation, and commenced a 
search, in which he was assisted by several em- 
ployés of the steamer and a number of officious 
by-standers. The appearance and eagerness of 
some of these latter seemed rather calculated to 
make the loser nervous, but the Squire was be- 
yond either hope or suspicion. His mind was 
made up on the subject. ‘The infernal scoun- 
drel,” he muttered between his clenched teeth, 
‘*to have picked my pocket under such cireum- 
stances!” This the Squire said, and a great 
deal more scarcely proper to be recorded. But 
with the appearance of Larkin and Jim Bug on 
the scene both philosophy and dignity were for 
amoment forgotten. ‘The misbegotten scoun- 
drel!” he repeated, stamping furiously on the 
floor. As he did so something dropped out 


from the leg of his breeches, and Jim nimbly 
The rejoicing 


grabbed up the identical wallet. 


GENTLEMAN'S GENTLEMAN. 








was general, while drinks and congratulations 
went round. “Iam sincerely glad of one thing, 
at. least,” the Squire whispered to Larkin, as 
they again retired to their respective rooms, 
‘the young rascal’s mother is not sick, after 
all.” 

The day following their departure from Mont- 
gomery our tourists passed most agreeably on 
board their boat ; and certainly no public con- 
veyances in the world can compare, either in 
substantial comfort or luxurious elegance, with 
those of our Southwestern waters. The weary 
may repose on spring mattresses or cut velvet 
sofas; the hungry are fed with the richest 
viands, served with a quiet elegance nowhere 
equaled but in the first-class restaurants of 
Paris; the ivory key-board of a superb piano 
tempts the itching fingers of the musical; books 
there are for the studious; and the artist, when 
he gets accustomed to the jar of the machinery, 
may sketch almost as well as on terra firma. 
To those whose perceptive faculties are too act- 
ive to permit the enjoyment of parlor amuse- 
ments, the moving panorama of the river shores 
offers a varied and attractive feast; while the 
mixed and changing population of their floating 
world furnishes endless entertainment to the 
observer of character. As the events of the pre- 
ceding evening have unfortunately deprived us 
of further observations from Squire B. on the 
subject of physiognomy, with Larkin’s sketch- 
book before us, we feel constrain- 
edto hazard a few straggling com- 
ments of our own. 

Apropos of negroes: Some 
time ago a raw Hibernian, on 
landing in one of our Southern 
cities, lost his trunk. When he 
applied at the baggage-office for 
redress he was asked how he hap- 
pened to lose it. 

Pat naively replied, “‘ Shure, a 
big black nagur took it away on 
his shoulder.” 

** And would you know him 
again if you were to see him ?” 

**Faix, is yer honor makin’ 
game of me? There was a hun- 
dred of thim; and how can ye 
tell one nagur from another any 
more than ye can tell one sheep 
from another ?” 

Those unacquainted with the 
personnel of the peculiar institu- 
tion are apt to think like the in- 
nocent Paddy; yet we are not 
sure but the African face pre- 
sents as strong and remarkable 
varieties of character as that of 
the Cancasian. 

Observe the gentleman’s gen- 
tleman, as with waiter and nap- 
kin in hand he stands behind the 
rich man’s chair—at once proud 
and obsequious — swelling with 
his master’s importance and his 
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STEAMBOAT COOK. 


own—scrupulously neat in his dress—punctil- | 


iously polite in his deportment; yet scarcely | 
polite enongh to conceal his scorn of a common 

nigger, or his somewhat pitying contempt of | 
poor white folks. Then cast a glance into that | 
steaming pandemonium the steamboat kitchen, 
and mark the ruler of the realm. 

Compare old Aunt Sally, who, in the capac- 
ity of family nurse, has waged an amiable war 
with consecutive generations of fair-haired re- 
bellious Anglo-Saxons; with Julia, my lady’s 
pert and petted maid, who has been heard to 





wonder whether it is possible that real ladies at 


the North sometimes wear calico—as is report- 
ed. But the book furnishes more examples 
than we have space to exhibit. 

Whom have we here? A coarse, common 
face, which our artist deftly purloined while its 
owner sat smoking his corn-cob pipe upon the 
guards of the boat. We meet with many such 
faces in our travels through a new country, the 
impassive countenance indicating nothing more 
than vulgar energy and endurance—evidently a 
man of deeds rather than of words. Some- 
times, perhaps, anoverseer ; anemigrantboun i 
for New Mexico; a filibuster en route to join 
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Here, lolling gracefully in his cush- 
ioned chair, we have the proprietor of a 
thousand bales, reading from the lead- 
ing Montgomery journal politics, po- 
etry, and prices current. And here, 
again, the man of ten bales; awkward, 
uneasy in this fine company; half 
afraid to sit on these fine seats, and 
not altogether sure of the propriety of 
squirting tobacco juice on these rich 
carpets. He feels more at home ia 
the Social Hall, and will be vastly 
communicative if you give him a 
chance. He is hazarding himself (pos- 
sibly for the first time) so far from 
home on his way to the great cotton 
mart, Mobile. Perhaps this may be 
the veritable Willey Harbucket, our 
old friend who wrote that droll let- 
ter, so characteristic of his class, that 
although it has been published before, 
we can not resist the temptation of 
Walker. He would manage an estate, kill | stealing, for which we hope to be pardoned here 
bears and Indians, yoke oxen, and grub new | and hereafter. 
land, with the same resolute, emotionless face ; Cuarx County Alabama —— —— 
regarding the business in hand only in a spec-| Mr Brown Smith and Johnson Mobile 
ulative light; asking but one question before | _D#an Srr—After what is due to friendship I rite you 
going into battle—‘ How will it pay?” The | these few lines to inform you of the deth of my wife she 


.- ° departed this life on wensday mornin the fourteen of this 
story of his life may be a wild romance, but he | month in great Pece of congestive chills Her funeral is 


knows it not. | to be preeched at Salem church brother Fog of fishiating 


QUIEN SABE? 





A THOUSAND DALES. 
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which is the okashin of my writin these fue 
lines to order you to send me a soot of close 
and 1 Barle of Whiskey asI want to make a 
respectibil apearns on that solim okashin I 
am five feet 10 and way 155 pound wait you 
must select me good article you self close that 
fits your wayer Mr Jim Gooden will about fit 
if anything a leetle chunkier I want Dexter’s 
best at a far price for my nabers to keep off 
the chills which is prevailin in this sexshun 
of country make a strong pot of coffy well 
biled and strong put in a handful of peppers 
and a pint of whisky give every hand a cup- 
ful in proportion going to the field of a morn- 
in before the Jews is off and give your niggers 
warm close and wool socks knit and chills is 
no whar, let them try this reseet that likes 
My wife paternized the steam practize and 
took these medicine the reglar Fackilty 
mought have saved her life then agin they 
mought not God he knows His will be done 
Sarah Jane Harbucket was 27 year nine 
months and 3 days old when she departed 
this life a good wife a pius christian woman 
likewise a consistent member of the Baptist 
persuashin Let us all be likewise prepared, 
she was also a gradyowate of Marion collidge 
and ‘her Dyploma sertifying to the same 
hangs before me sad relict of the past an advantage your 
humbil servent never injoyed bein raised hard and pore 
so you must excuse riting and spelling whar amiss like- 
wise excuse my feelings on this ockashun out of the full- 
ness of the hart the mouth speaketh so says the book but 
gents bizness is bizness craps has not turned out what I 
expected and looked for and I allers thought they would 
not there has been no sezins to make truck grow my crop 
is 19 Bags with nine groan hands with children that helps 
on considerable in pickin however a crop of corn and no 
meet to by Willey Harbucket his crap 19 Bails number 1 
to 19 Dan Butin his crap 11 Bails John T Shadrack his 
crap and two Bails he tuck in trade the two Bails marked 
with a cross make them county Sales to itself in all 15 
Bags for John T Shadrack David Pipkins 9 Bags—My 
Niggers has one Bag marked Willey Harbucket with Boys 
below on the head which I want the county sales seprat 
to itself the proseeds sent to me acordin to the bill in- 
closed—Boy Joe one shar—Bob one shar—Elijah one shar 
—wNancy one shar and a caliker dress to cost not more 
than a dollar and a half extra to be charged to my county 
sales—and balluns of the niggers bag they want sent in 








TEN BALES. 


cotton stockins for women and a pece of crape not to cost 
too much for the funeral which I am willing to gratify 
them especially Nancy which is a faithful servant and 
waited on my deceased wife faithful so you will please fill 
the bill in the shars accordin to the best of yore judge- 
ment accordin to the Bill In regardin the Cotton to yore 
best care and attention the lint is extra nise and all put 
up neetly at my gin and all Dean seed cotton and a nise 
artickle and neetly put up to averidge 450 to 500 pound 
and the niggers Bail nigh on to 600 pound not bein enuff 
for another Bail—now gents we ships all to yore house 
and gives yore house our paternidge and we wants the 
biggest dollar our cotton will fetch which is much needid 
money bein skase and a short crop and expenses heavy at 
this ritin and not sakrifice our produce on the first offer 
and let no man way our cotton but Jim Gooden which 
will be satisfactory to all conserned and does us justice in 
the waits—My Nabers has trusted this bizness to me and 
leave all to yore best judgement when to sell and dont set 
no limmit but think produce will go up when folks comes 
to know how short a crop is made in this sexhun not half 
crop and send every man his county sales accordin t 
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name at Mott's Post office Clark County Alabama and 
county sales of the 2 Bails for John T Shadrack seprat 
and one Bag of My Niggers seprat to itself I will send to 
the Peach tree for the close and things ordered by Friday 
comin providence permitten I wanted to go down myself 
but it has been ordered different Yore letter in regardin 
the Wor and money market is received also the papers 
for which you have my best respects I have not been abill 
to consider the subjeck bein under all the deep waters but 
the lord be praised I am supported under this afflicshun 
and will write you my idees 
No more at pressent yours to command 
Writer Harsvoxer. 





THE FAMILY NURSE. 


Meanwhile Squire Broadacre made acquaint- 
ance with a gentleman whose courtly manners 
and commanding presence attracted, while they 
inspired respect. His evident familiarity with 
the scenes around them soon led into an inter- 
esting and long-continued conversation, in the 
progress of which the following historic remi- 
niscences were elicited. 

**It was my fortune to have served through 
the whole war of 1812, with the renowned chief 
of the Southwest, and I was an eye-witness of 
the scene which I am about to describe. On 
the morning of the 7th of November, 1813 (I 
remember it now as if it were but yesterday), 
the army of General Jackson arrived at the 
Coosa River, just where this beautiful stream, 
concentrating its volume, breaks through the 
southern spurs of the Cumberland Mountains. 
Gur march led down the west bank, and, al- 
though nerved for the sterner realities of war, 
we could not but be impressed with the grand- 
eur and loveliness of the scenes around us. For 
a distance of more than two miles the waters 
rushed between beetling crags and lofty preci- 
pices, foaming and boiling over their narrow 
and rocky bed. The cliffs were then covered 
with innumerable wild fowl, which, disturbed 
for the first time, probably, by the approach of 
the white man, flew over us in clouds; the 
beating of their wings and discordant screams 
mingling with the roar of the river. 








At the! 


foot of this rapid are the Ten Islands of the 
Coosa—at that day prominent landmarks in this 
unfrequented wilderness; and there we halted 
and built Fort Strother, as a rallying point and 
basis for future operations against the wily and 
savage enemy with whom we were warring. 
From this point we marched to the bloody 
fields of Tallashal, Talladega, and Emuckfaw, 
and hither returned with the trophies of our vic- 
tories. 

‘*But amidst the scenes associated with the 
name of Fort Strother, neither the 
awful array of armies marching to 
battle, nor the proud return of 
conquering legions, have left so 
profound an impression on my 
memory as the events of Decem- 
ber, 1814. Braver troops or more 
patriotic men never entered the 
field than the first brigade of Vol- 
unteer Infantry, the chivalry of 
Tennessee, the right arm of Jack- 
son’s military power; yet, owing 
to a misunderstanding between 
these men and their chief, a seri- 
ous discontent arose, which pro- 
gressed until the whole brigade 
stood in an attitude of defiant 
and open mutiny, threatening 
more fatal consequences than 
could have resulted from the tri- 
umph of our savage foe, blighting 
every prospect of future honor and 
usefulness. 

‘*Tt is due to the living and the 
dead that the facts which gave rise to the difficul- 
ty should be clearly stated. They were briefly 
these: The Tennesseeans had been mustered into 
service on the 12th of December, 1813, for onc 
year, and therefore maintained thatthey would be 
entitled to their discharge on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1814. Butit had happened that after their 
enlistment they had been dismissed for a time. 
and had remained at home unemployed for more 
than five months. The General, construing the 
articles more strictly, refused to discharge them 
at the end of the year, but required five months 
additional service to make up for the time which 
had been unemployed. The subject had been 
long discussed around the camp-fires. The men 
wanted to return home; and, although hardy 
campaigners and prompt for battle, were equal- 
ly stiff and sturdy in the maintenance of what 
they believed to be their right. The command- 
er had been formally appealed to; but to have 
lost these troops, with a beaten but still unsub- 
dued enemy in the field, would have subjected 
his weakened army to certain disaster and pos- 
sible destruction. There was faiz ground to 


question their right to a discharge at that time ; 
and with his zeal for the public service and the 
fruits of a glorious campaign weighing in the 
same balance, he did not hesitate in his decision 
—an absolute refusal to grant it. 

*¢ As the 12th of December approached the 
lowering clouds of discontent seemed to presage 
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an inevitable storm. Around the glimmering 
camp-fires the soldiers’ wonted jest and song 
were heard no more. Gloom and anxiety 
shaded every face. The Tennesseeans made 
no secret of their determination to return home 
on the day appointed, and General Jackson as 
resolutely determined to prevent it. Thus was 
issue joined between a thousand brave and war- 
like men on the one hand, and the command- 
ing General on the other; and it was evident 
to all that the tenacity of opinion and purpose 
for which Jackson was most remarkable was 
about to be put to the severest test. The 1lth 
of December at length arrived. The dawn was 
overcast, and the damp, drizzling clouds seem- 
ed in unison with the sullen temper of the camp. 
About nine o’clock the officers of the brigade 
assembled to take counsel for their action on 
the ‘imminent to-morrow.’ Before their de- 
liberations had been reduced to formal resolves 
the council was interrupted by an authoritative 
order from the commander to form the brigade 
in front of the gate of the fort. 

‘¢The order was obeyed in silence. With- 
out the sound of drum or trumpet the sullen 
veterans stood marshaled on the appointed 
ground. To such an extent had the disaffec- 
tion spread through the camp that Jackson had 
not over a hundred men on whom he could 
rely. With these (his life-guard), and one 
piece of artillery, he posted himself in front of 
the mutineers. While the gunner waved his 
blazing linstock beside the loaded gun, the 
commander rode to the front, and, rolling his 
eye along the line, met the lowering and defi- 
ant glances with a look of stony firmness. Not 
a shout, not a whisper, greeted his appear- 
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ance. The suspense of the moment was aw- 
ful, 
“*And the boldest held his breath 
For a time." 

‘In a voice in which reproach and kindness 
mingled he at length broke the silence. He 
reminded them of their deeds in arms, of the 
laurels they had won, and the glory that yet 
lay before them in the path of duty. He told 
how the enemy lay embodied within sixty miles, 
waiting for battle, and any road that did not 
lead to them could only lead to infamy and dis- 
grace. Then, rising in his stirrups, he shout- 
ed, in trumpet tones, ‘ Now where is the man 
who dares tell me that he will desert his coun- 
try’s standard in the hour of darkness and dan- 
ger? For, by the God that made us, that man 
shall only pass on his way over my dead body! 
Are you ready for the fight? Come on!’ 

*¢ Along that line of grim and war-worn faces 
was a movement of confusion and irresolution. 
Men looked hurriedly into each other’s eyes to 
ask counsel. There was a momentary pause. 
Then rung out the quick peremptory command, 
‘Shoulder arms!’ The line shook, but made 
no responsive movement. 

** Again he spoke, in a calm, confident voice: 
‘The General expects prompt obedience from 
every soldier. Shoulder arms!’ Like an elec- 
tric chain that feels the lightning’s shock the 
arms of the whole line rung with the simul- 
taneous movement. The brigade stood at a 
shoulder — silent, submissive, quelled like a 
child under the eye of an awful yet honored 
parent—ready to do his bidding without a mur- 
mur, though it led, through fatigue and priva- 
tion, to danger and death.” 
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THE CAMP-FIBE. 


For a considerable distance below Mont- 
gomery the Alabama River flows between banks 
sufficiently steep and high to shut out from the 
navigator all view of the adjacent country. An 
occasional plantation-house peering over the 
brink, or a group of warehouses indicating a 
town, are the only sights that break the mo- 
notony of the walled up stream. We must not 





forget to add to these items the hourly deten- 
tions of the boat to take on cotton. The bales 
are sometimes rolled down a steep bank, as at 
Montgomery; sometimes dropped or craned 
down from a precipice twenty or thirty feet 
high. But on all the best improved estates 
there is a long covered building, reaching from 
the brink of the bluff to the river, reminding 
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LOADING COTTON. 


one, for all the world, of a ten-pin alley or a| As the boat approached the shore cotton fields 
rope-walk setonend. This building is divided | could be seen, waving with the last year’s plants, 
longitudinally into two compartments, one con- | whose dried pods, fluttering with ‘the tags and 
taining a stairway and the other a smooth- | remnants of the snowy crop, presented a sin- 
floored slide, or ‘‘ shoot,” by which the cotton | gular appearance to eyes accustomed only to 
is delivered. | wheat-stubble and corn-fodder shocks. The 
On the morning of the second day these high | forests, too, were beginning some signs of trop- 
banks had disappeared, and the widening stream | ical luxuriance. The tender green of the bud- 
pursued its course through a low, flat country, ding cypress contrasted strikingly with the gray- 
covered with forests in which the gum and cy- | beard moss that hung from every bough. The 
press seemed to predominate. The river was | broad-ribbed and pointed leaves of the ground 
swollen considerably beyond its ordinary vol-| palm were reflected in pools of brown swamp 
ume, and here and there a forlorn plantation | water, while the shade of the wooded aisles was 
appeared half submerged in the turbid waters. deepened by the dark foliage of the magnolia. 
In places that the water had not reached the} At length domes and spires were seen, rising 
houses appeared built upon piles, and the great | above the level horizon of land and water, and 
house with its attendant cottages reminded one | about mid-day the steamer tied up at the cotton 
of a sow and pigs traveling through the mud. loaded wharves of the fair city of Mobile. The 
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SOUTHERN 


travelers were transferred from their floating | 


hotel to the Battle House; and as their journey 
had left no sense of fatigue or discomfort, they 
were soon strolling about the city to see what 
could be seen. Mrs. B. saw a number of 
things that she wanted to buy, and Tiny was 
highly excited with the golden heaps of tropical 
fruit that shone on every corner. The artist’s 
eye was charmed with an old Spanish tower 
that reminded him of the old world, and the 
marble streets of the populous cemeteries, that 
reminded him possibly of another world, of com- 
mon interest both to the old and new. 

There was a broad street lined with hand- 
some private residences, each situated in its or- 
namented inclosure, luxuriant with rare and 
beautiful tropical plants. On the landward side 
the town was shaded by dark pine forests; and 
toward the water the business quarter was com- 
posed, as in all other cities, of brick, dirt, and 
dullness. The only distinctive features here 
were the cotton dépéts—squares of low brick- 
walled sheds, filled with the great staple that 
controls the commerce of Christendom. 

While our friends were seated at a sumptu- 
ous dinner in the Battle House, amidst a numer- 
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ous company composed of planters with their 
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SCENERY. 


families, merchants, ship-masters, speculators, 
and travelers generally, they were startled by 
the rapid ringing of alarm-bells, and the cry of 
fire. City folks preserved their equanimity, 
and went on with their dinner as usual; but 
the country people, of course, got into commo- 
tion. A tall gentleman opposite our friends 
laid down his knife and fork to listen; his next 
neighbor smiled, and passed the wine. The 
tall man attempted to pour it out, but spilled it 
on the cloth. ‘‘ My dear,” said his wife on the 
other hand, “don’t be agitated.” “ Ding-dong— 
ding-dong. Fire! fire! fire!” ‘‘ Change your 
plate, Sir?” said the waiter. The tall gentle- 
man rose hastily and left the room. Then an- 
other and another. ‘Fire! fire! fire!” Peo- 
ple began to get more restive and curious. 
‘* Where is it?” asked one of another. Pres- 
ently one, with hurried step, stalked into the 
room, and approaching a group discussing the 
flavor of some rare wine, announced, in a stage 
whisper, ‘‘ The cotton sheds of Brown, Smith, 
and Johnson !” 

There was a general stampede. ‘‘It seems,” 
quoth the Squire, ‘‘ as if the sword of Damocles 
had fallen and cut short the feast.” 

From their chamber windows our friends 





ENTERING THE GULF. 
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THE LIGHT-HOUSE,—LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN. 
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‘ould see vast clouds of black smoke rising be- | here were groups of well-dressed gentlemen, 
tween them and the river; and far into the | | quietly looking on at the piteous spectacle. 
night the volumed flame continued to ascend, | Here were elegant carriages, driven by liveried 
illuminating with its fierce light the city streets, | | footmen, more than one containing high- spirit- 
the line of steamers moored ‘along the wharves, |ed dames and bright-eyed daughters of the 
and the calm water of the bay, spread far in the | planters, come to sympathize with husbands 
distance. jand fathers. Thus it was that in a few hours 

Larkin went out to get a nearer view of the a million of dollars evaporated in smoke. 
picturesque and animated scene. The city fire-| When next morning’s sun arose upon the 
men were striving with unavailing efforts to | scene there were a few crumbling lines of brick 
quench the devouring flame. Bands of wild- | wall, a few smouldering heaps of ashes, a few 
looking negroes were rushing into the smoke | half-burned bales, bedraggled and defiled, with 
and dragging out the smouldering, half-burned | two or three negroes asleep upon each; some 
bales from the blazing mass. Instead of the | tag ends of ropes and scraps of bagging scat- 
usual vulgar crowd attendant on fires elsewhere, | tered here and there—all the visible remains 
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of that vast wealth which on yesterday sustain- 
ed the golden hopes of hundreds. Who can 
tell what fairy castles vanished with those roll- 
ing clouds ? what milk-pails were overthrown ? 
what broad lands remained unpaid for till an- 
other season? what dresses deferred? The 
lord of a thousand, with corrugated brow, be- 
gins to cipher on the back of his last business- 
letter, then pays a visit to his banker. Willey 
Harbucket wipes a tear or so from the end of 
his nose, takes a stiff horn, ‘‘ withouten sugar,” 
and the first boat for the upper country. Far 
in the interior David Pipkins hears the fatal 
news, and curses the day he intrusted his 
**erap” to the keeping of his unlucky neighbor. 
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Dan Butin swears there’s something wrong 
somewhar, and threatens to sue somebody. 
Even the humble hearth-stone of the negro is 
reached by the great sorrow, and tears trickle 
down cheeks of ebony. The big bale went with 
the rest. Boy Joe, and Bob, and Elijah, and 
Nancy look at each other with mournful coun- 
tenances, and the voice of the banjo is mute. 
But long before Time, the consoler, smooths 
the care-drawn puckers from the master’s brow, 
the banjo reawakened sounds merrily from the 
cabin, and Elijah quotes this comfortable text 
from the Good Book (Elijah quotes from mem- 
ory), ‘‘ Blessed am dem what ’spects nuffin, for 
they ain’t a gwine to be disapp’inted !” 








| 
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On the day after the fire our tourists took 
passage on the steamer Cuba for New Orleans, 
and that evening, for the first time, saw the 
sun quench his burning disc in the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Although the season was 
mid-winter, the air was soft and balmy as if a 
May breeze were rippling the surface of the sea. 
The deep, blue dome of night glittered with 
stars, and anon the full moon rose, lending her 
crowning splendor to a scene such as is seldom 
witnessed out of Southern latitudes. It is hard 
that folks will get sleepy in spite of stars and 
moonlight, but so it was. Our tourists left all 
this magnificence and went early to bed. The 
voyage was calm and prosperous, and their 
sleep sound and refreshing. When they awoke 
their vessel was cleaving the placid waters of 
Lake Pontchartrain, whose broad, mirror-like 
surface was rosy with the reflected blushes of 
the approaching dawn; and half an hour after 
they went ashore at Lake Landing, between the 
old and new light-houses. 

Here they found that peculiarly French in- 
stitution—a cup of good coffee—and a train of 
cars to convey them to New Orleans, about 
eight miles distant. Their route lay through 
extensive swamps, shaded with cypress and 
magnolia trees, with a thick undergrowth of 
cane and ground palm. The first appearance 
of the citv reminds one of what Hood says of 








Holland. To see the domes, steeples, and 
chimney-tops peering over the tufts of grass 
and shrubbery that decked the open country, it 
seemed as if ‘‘a city had been sowed and was 
just coming up.” 

They entered the city by the French quarter, 
which is built up of low wooden houses, gen- 
erally without much architectural pretension, 
but, as is usual in the Southern country, quite 
surrounded with shrubbery and ornamental 
trees. 

At the railway dépét Jim Bug was much dis- 
gusted at hearing the negro porters and hack 
drivers speaking French. ‘The idea,” said 
he, ‘‘of them black rascals undertakin’ to talk 
larned, like ladies and gent’men.” But on 
being assured that most of them were totally ig- 
norant of English, his indignation gave place to 
astonishment. 

‘* Why, Mass Robert, I thought all black peo- 
ple talked like we does at home. I thought they 
larned to talk from white people, and not outen 
of books like these does.” 

‘<Well, Jim, we’ve not time to explain that to 
you now. The coach is waiting to convey us 
to the St. Louis.” 

Once installed within the massive walls of 
their hotel, our travelers indulged in the pleas- 
ant consciousness that their wanderings were 
at an end, at least for a season. They could 
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LITTLE JERRY, THE MILLER. 





hear around them the hum of a great city, the 
commercial, social, and dramatic centre of the 
Southwest. Near at hand, but as yet unseen 
by them, the great river was rolling—the river 
whose very name is synonymous with sublimity ; 
yet there was no occasion for haste, and before 
withdrawing the curtain from such a scéne, one 
likes to sit down quietly and in imagination 
con over the little part that he or she expects 
to play in the forthcoming drama. 

Tiny was reveling in dreams of dolls and 
ribbons, and the fancy of Madame B. was, 
doubtless, busy with French silks and laces. 
The Squire, I think, from his puckered brows, 
was doing a sum in arithmetic. A large gilded 
20 which filled his mind’s eye stood for dollars ; 
a 30 placed under it signified the days of the 
month. Multiplied, the result was 600—double 
the same to cover extras. The Squire ejacu- 
lated the English title of his Satanic Majesty, 
and wound up with a locomotive whistle. At 
the moment his eye fell upon Leonore, who 
was sitting apart, apparently lost in reverie. 
His face was suffused with kindly feeling, and 
approaching her, he took her hand affectionately, 
when they had a long and animated conversa- 
tion in an under tone. 

Up stairs Annette was seated on the trunk 
which Jim Bug had carried to her room. Jim 
had just concluded some important revelations 
with these words, 

“True as Gospel, young mistress—just as I 
tell you. “I see him do dat—I always makes a 
mark of these things.” 

** Well, never mind, Jim, it’s not a matter 
of any consequence—not in the least. It was 
very natural and very kind in him. But now 
go ’way, don’t tell me any thing more.” 

Bob Larkin was engaged, we believe, in 
writing a letter to a friend, some extracts from 
which we will give, as they will throw a glim- 
mering of light upon some subjects of which as 
yet we know but little: 

“ Dean P——: I write from the St. Louis Hotel, in 
great haste, to advise you of our safe arrival, etc. 

“Our progress since we left East Tennessee has been 
too rapid to have been very satisfactory. Some wag has 
characterized Southern scenery ‘by a line and a pine, 
and there is both wit and truth in the idea at first view ; 
yet the hasty glimpses I have had of the country have 
excited my fancy, and I am anxious to see more... . . 

** Leonore is a strange girl, and she grows more and 
more mysterious every day. She and Uncle Broadacre 
have long confidential conversations, which often, on her 
part, end in tears. Then I have observed she has grown 
sadder and more abstracted as we approached this place 
—New Orleans. She no longer takes interest in art, and 
often, during my most elaborate discourses, she starts and 
acknowledges she has not heurd a word of what I have 
been saying. It occurred to me she might be in love, 
and I attempted some gal!-.: speeches, which at first 
were received with a cold smile; and on being repeated 
brought me such an unanswerable rebuke that I am con- 
vinced she is nct in love with me. 

“I do not believe I could ever fancy her; that is, that 
I could ever experience any sentiment beyond pure ad- 
miration. The human mind is so constituted as to dis- 
like perfection. We may admire, but can not love that 
which is faultless. The Greek ideal—what infernal non- 
sense I am writing ... Good-by. 

“* Your friend, Tos Larxr.” 
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LITTLE JERRY, THE MILLER. 
A BALLAD. 


ENEATH the hill you may see the mill, 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone; 
The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 

But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 


Year after year, early and late, 
Alike in summer and winter weather, 
He pecked the stones and calked the gate, 
And mill and miller grew old together. 


“Little Jerry !"—twas all the same— 
They loved him well who called him so; 

And whether he’d ever another name 
Nobody ever seemed to know. 


’Twas ‘‘ Little Jerry, come grind my rye;” 
And ‘‘ Little Jerry, come grind my wheat ;” 
And ‘Little Jerry” was still the cry, 
From matron bold and maiden sweet. 


*Twas ‘‘ Little Jerry” on every tongue, 
And thus the simple truth was told; 
For Jerry was little when he was young, 

And Jerry was little when he was old. 


But what in size he chanced to lack, 

That Jerry made up in being stronz; 
I’ve seen a sack upon his back 

As thick as the miller, and quite as long. 


Always busy, and always merry, 
Always doing his very best, 

A notable wag was Little Jerry, 
Who uttered well his standing jest— 


‘*When will you grind my corn, I say?” 
“Nay,” quoth Jerry, ‘‘you needn’t scold ; 
Just leave your grist for half a day, 
And never fear but you'll be tolled!” 


How Jerry lived is known to fame, 

But how he died there’s none may know; 
One autumn day the rumor came— 

“The brook and Jerry are very low.” 


And then ’twas whispered mournfully 
The leech had come, and he was dead; 

And all the neighbors flocked to see :— 
**Poor Little Jerry!” was all they said. 


They laid him in his earthy bed— 
His miller’s coat his only shroud— 

‘* Dust to dust” the parson said, 
And all the people wept aloud. 


For he had shunned the deadly sin, 
And not a grain of over-toll 
Had ever dropped into his bin, 
To weigh upon his parting soul. 


Beneath the hill there stands the mill, 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone; 
The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 
But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 
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LUSSAN BARGAINING WITH THE CAPTAIN. 


AN OLD FILIBUSTER. 
TEUR REVENAU DE LUSSAN was a na- 
tive of Paris, and when a mere boy only 
seven years of age, gave evidence of his roving 
disposition by often stealing away from home 
and making long excursions in the city. This 
adventurous spirit led him, as soon as he was 
capable of bearing arms, to attach himself to 
an officer in the army just before the siege of 
Condé. He served through the campaign, and 
then became a cadet in a marine regiment. His 
captain managing to drain him of all the cash 
with which his father supplied him, the latter, 
at a heavy expense, procured his discharge. 
He again enlisted, and fought gallantly at the 
siege of Guislane. The camp, the drum, the 
bugle, and the perils of the conflict had a charm 
for him that no exposure or hardship could 
break. The war being over he returned to 
Paris; but the dull routine of daily life wearied 
him, and he resolved to see something of the 
world outside of his native France. The mar- 
velous stories of the New World, which were 
then in every body’s mouth, enchained his rov- 
ing fancy, and, despite his father’s persuasions 
and his mother’s tears, he embarked in March, 
1679, for St. Domingo. The sea, with its 
storms and billows, enchanted him. St. Do- 
mingo opened a new world to his vision; but 
his fresh-born delight soon received a check in 
the tyranny and cruelty of a Frenchman to 
whom he engaged himself as a laborer. He 
three years in little better than servitude ; 
and when his bondage finally became intolera- 
ble he laid his case before the Governor, who 
ordered his release. Hearing nothing from his 





parents, and being heavily in debt, he began to 
cast about for an opening suitable to a man of 
his desperate fortunes. After turnmg various 
projects in his mind he finally resolved to join 
a gang of freebooters. The next thing was to 
select a commander; for he knew that the serv- 
ice of a vigorous young man, bred to arms, 
would be gladly accepted by the leader of any 
expedition. After mature deliberation he of- 
fered himself to Captain de Graff, who bore a 
roving commission from the Count of Toulouse, 
the Lord High Admiral of France, and was ac- 
cepted. With this commander he set sail on 
the 22d of November, 1684, and began to cruise 
for Spanish vessels in the waters surrounding 
the West India Islands. Although the men 
composing such expeditions were called at the 
time buccaneers, freebooters, etc., yet many of 
the vessels in which they sailed were, in fact, 
privateers of the present day. Lussan, it is 
seen, sailed under a regular commission, and 
was no more a freebooter than the American 
privateers in the war of 1812. 

From the 22d of November, 1684, to the 1st 
of March, 1685, they kept cruising in the Car- 
ibbean Sea, meeting with various adventures, 
yet taking few prizes of any value. They, how- 
ever, by chance, encountered two other vessels 
and four boats manned by buccaneers, which 
proved a great accession to their strength. Of 
their little fleet, the two largest vessels—one 
carrying fifty guns and the other forty guns — 
were commanded by Captains Landresson and 
de Graff. 

In the latter part of February the vessel in 
which Lussan sailed came to anchor at Gclden 
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Island, near Caledonia Bay, where, a few years 
ago, Strain commenced his terrible march across 
the Isthmus. Here they learned from some In- 
dians that a band of buccaneers had started a 
short time before to seek their fortunes in the 
South Seas, and that two captains, Grognier and 
Lesenier, dissatisfied with the leaders, had re- 
mained behind as guests of the Indians. Let- 
ters were immediately dispatched to these com- 
manders informing them of their arrival. 

The next day two of the four boats with which 
they had been in company turned into the same 
port. They immediately sent persons on board 
of the new-comers, telling _ of the advance 
expedition of the buccaneer’ of which the In- 
dians had informed them, and of their own de- 
termination to follow after. Captain Rose, who 
commanded one of the boats, having had a fruit- 
less cruise, resolved at once to try his fortunes 
with them; and his whole crew, excited by the 
dazzling accounts given of the pearls and jewels 
and gold found on the Pacific shore, gladly con- 
sented to accompany him. Setting fire to their 
vessel, they, to the number of sixty-four, joined 
the new expedition. A hundred and eighteen 
out of the other vessel followed their example ; 
and when they assembled on the main land the 
whole band numbered two hundred and sixty- 
four men. Captains Rose, Picard, and Des- 
meraise were chosen leaders, and on the Ist 
of March drew up their respective forces and 
harangued them on the danger and uncertainty 
of the expedition before them—of the necessity 
of maintaining thorough discipline; while, at 
the same time, they painted in glowing colors 


the rich booty that lay beyond the mountains | 





which they were now about to cross. Then, as 
it was their invariable custom, a priest (for one 
always accompanied them) offered up solemn 
prayers to Almighty God that he would watch 
over and guard them, and give them safe de- 
liverance from all their enemies. 

With some forty Indians, to act as guides and 
assist in carrying the baggage, they turned their 
faces toward the mountain and boldly entered 
the almost impenetrable forest. The notes of 
the bugle that at first cheered their march soon 
grew silent, and the straggling column panted 
silently up the steep acclivities or struggled 
through the deep ravines and tangled under- 
growth. Marching order was wholly lost, for 
each one had as much as he could do to pull 
himself up the rocks and force his way through 
the vines and thick bushes. This first day’s 
march confounded the men, most of whom had 
passed their lives on the sea. Unaccustomed 
to the woods and mountains they could make 
but little progress, and here, at the outset, mur- 
murings and curses were heard on every side. 
Hanging along the cliffs, tumbling down the 
torrents, and falling amidst the tangled meshes 
of the forest, they soon gave out, and after 
making in all but nine miles, halted on the 
bank of a stream for the night. The sentinels 
being posted and the camp fires lighted, the 
weary adventurers threw themselves on the 
ground and were soon wrapped in deep slumber. 

The next morning, while dispatching their 
scanty breakfast, the heavens suddenly became 
overcast, and they had scarcely commenced their 
march when the rain began to fall in torrents. 
All day long the tropical flood poured down 
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upon the straggling line, swelling the streams 
and rendering still more slippery the steep ac- 
clivities. Burdened with their ammunition 
and arms they staggered and fell against each 
other, and long before evening were so com- 
pletely worn-out that they threw themselves on 
a hill-side, and, soaked to the skin, lay all night 
under the dripping trees. The third day they 
reached a plain and the head-waters of that 
most tortuous of rivers the Chucunaque, along 
the banks of which toiled so long and wearily 
Strain’s gallant little band. The stream turned 
back on itself so constantly that the buccaneers 
were compelled to wade it forty-two times in 
six miles. The bed of the torrent was filled 
with slippery rocks, over which some ofthe 
more clumsy tumbled into the stream, to the no 
small merriment of theircompanions. At night 
they encamped on its banks. The next day 
they reached a large barn-like building, used 
by the Indians when they assembled in council. 
Into this comfortable shelter the whole two 
hundred and sixty-four stowed themselves and 
rested after their severe labors. 

On the following morning the command- 
ers informed their half-starved followers they 
were to remain there over night, and that those 
who chose might go hunting. The woods 
were full of game, deer, birds, monkeys, wild 
hogs, etc. The monkeys they found very large 
and difficult to kill, and if one did receive a 
mortal wound he would twist his tail so dexter- 
ously around a limb, that, when he could hold 
on no longer with his claws, he still hung sus- 
pended in the air and out of the reach of the 
hunter. Lussan shot one in the belly, the ball 
letting out a part of his entrails. The animal 
immediately put them back again with one paw 
while with the other he held toa limb. He 
hit another on the nose, and the blood flying in 
the creature’s eyes and dimming his vision, he 
snatched off a handful of leaves and deliberate- 
ly wiped his face. All day long the woods 
rang with the report of fire-arms, and when at 
evening all were assembled the amount of game 
secured astonished every one. The carcasses 
made a huge pile, and amidst great mirth and 
noise fires were kindled, and soon fowls and 
deer and animals of all kinds were roasting un- 
der the trees. The hungry adventurers snuffed 
the savory smell that went steaming up through 
the forest with delight. It was the first meal 
they had enjoyed in four days, and they gorged 
themselves with the abundant supply. 

The Indian guides, aware of the tortuous 
course of the Chucunaque River, did not at- 
tempt to follow it, but struck across the coun- 
try to another stream, called Bocca del Chica, 
which ran in a more direct line to the Pacific. 
Refreshed and elated, the column struck cheer- 


fully into the forest, but had not proceeded far | 
before the undergrowth became so matted, and | 


the swamps so thick, that it was almost impos- 
sible to make any progress. The trees shaded 
them from the burning rays of the tropical sun, 
but not a breath of air could reach them, and 





the stifling heat of the woods became almost 
insupportable to them, accustomed as they were 
to the free airofthe ocean. Thus, for six weary 
days, they toiled on their monotonous way, 
until at length they reached the long-sought 
river. At the sight of it they gave a shout, for 
the Indian guides had promised that on its 
banks they could eonstruct canoes to carry them 
to the ocean. The prospect of exchanging the 
forest and the mountain for water, and the toil- 
some tramp for sailing, quelled at once the 
murmurings and complaints that had well-nigh 
reached the point of mutiny. Resting here the 
remainder of the day, they early next morning 
went out to see the trees designated by the In- 
dians as proper for canoes. Before commenc- 
ing operations they entered into a formal con- 
tract with their swarthy companions, by which 
the latter were to furnish them, while building 
boats, corn, potatoes, and bananas, and receive 
in payment knives, hatchets, needles, pins, 
combs, etc. Having thus secured the commis- 
sary department, they set to work on the boats. 

They were now in the heart of a well-populat- 
ed Indian country, and would have found it im- 
possible to proceed quietly with their work had 
not the savages understood that they were ene- 
mies of the Spaniards, who were also their deadly 
foes. Their gold had been seized, their wives and 
daughters violated, and their homes laid waste 
by Spaniards ; and though jealous of showing 
any stranger across the country, their desire for 
revenge overcame all other considerations, and 
they were ready to aid, in any way in their pow- 
er, those who were at war with their persecutors 
and oppressors. Still the buccaneers, knowing 
their inherent treachery, always kept a portion 
of the band well armed and on guard while the 
rest worked. The camp was constantly throng- 
ed by visitors of both sexes—the men entirely 
naked, the women clothed with a native cloth 
from the waist downward. 

For several days the woods resounded with 
the stroke of the axe and crash of falling trees. 
The bustle and noise of the numerous workmen 
made the bank of that lonely river in those deep 
solitudes seem, for a fortnight, like a modern 
ship-yard. Boat after boat was completed, 
launched, and moored to the shore, until four- 
teen, capable of carrying over twenty men 
apiece, together with all their provisions, arms, 
ammunition, etc., were afloat. On the day they 
were finished (the 23d of March) the camp was 
thrown into a state of excitement by the arrival 
of an Indian, who had just returned from con- 
ducting the party of the hundred and fifteen 
English freebooters across the Isthmus, and who 
brought the joyful news that they had captured 
two vessels from Lima laden with provisions. 

The work of breaking up camp, making the 
oars, and collecting provisions, etc., now went 
merrily on; for the prospect of standing once 
more on the deck of a vessel—and that, too, in 
a sea which, in their imaginations, seemed to 
have golden shores—elated every one. Five 


days after, as they were almost ready to start, 
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another Indian came in, bringing with him one 
of Captain Grognier’s men, who got lost in hunt- 
ing while his party were building canoes on this 
same river. He also brought a letter fragn the 
buccaneers who were afloat in the Pacific, say- 
ing they would wait at King’s Island, and urg- 
ing them to hurry on and share with them in 
the spoils of the rich fleet which was on its way 
from Peru to Panama. Joy and animation now 
reigned throughout the camp ; every man work- 
ed with a will, and the wild songs of the rover 
made the forests of Darien ring. Past toils and 
hardships were all forgotten. Those who had 
murmured most now sang loudest; and in 
three days every thing was ready, and, with a 
loud cheer, they loosened their little fleet and 
floated down the stream. With a parting sa- 
lute to their deserted encampment they bent to 
their oars, and soon the forest shut them in. 
But their troubles were not ended. The river 
was so shallow in some places that the heavy 
boats had to be lifted over; in others, so rapid 
and filled with rocks, that many suffered ship- 
wreck. The hot climate acting on the men, 
who were half of the time knee-deep in water, 
brought on dysentery, and every day some one 
or more of the company was carried on shore, 
and, with rude ceremony, buried on the lonely 
banks. After four days of hard toil and con- 
stant exposure the advance-boats halted for the 
others, which were damaged and hence farjbe- 
hind, to arrive. During the day they all came 
up, and the half-starved, fatigued band rested 
till morning, when they again set sail. They 





had now reached deeper water ; but the stream 
was so choked with huge trees which the floods 
had brought down that it required the utmost 
care and exertion to escape shipwreck. While 
floating along, the news passed through the lit- 
tle fleet that two soldiers had just died, accom- 
panied with the order to pull up to the shore 
and bury them. It was raining heavily; and 
the gloomy day and pelting rain made still more 
dismal that wild burial of their companions in 
those far-off solitudes. In their piratical uni- 
form, with the storm beating on their upturned 
faces, the two rovers were laid side by side and 
a volley fired over their solitary graves. The 
next day they got clear of the flood-wood into 
deep water, and, the sun having come out, they 
hauled up to the banks to rest and dry their 
clothes, which had been soaked by the rain of 
the night and day previous. Another sick man, 
who for a day and a night had lain drenched to 
the skin, was borne ashore only to die and be 
buried like his comrades—never to be heard 
from by his friends and relatives more. 

The following morning they pushed off, and 
by constant rowing (there being twenty oars to 
each boat), in five days reached the mouth of 
the river. 

While moving along over this broad sheet of 
water they saw a small vessel approaching, and 
on hailing her, found an Indian aboard, who 
had been sent by the buccaneers below to in- 
form them that they had concealed some pro- 
visions for them in a certain designated place. 
This was acceptable news; for during the last 
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week the rations of each man of the party had 
consisted of a single handful of corn per day. 
Their sufferings, of course, had been great; and 
the near prospect of something to eat was, for 
the time, more exhilarating than booty. 

A little later in the day, however, came equal- 
ly exciting news that the Spaniards, informed 
of their arrival, had mustered a thousand men, 
who lay in ambush along the river bank await- 
ing their approach. A consultation was im- 
mediately called, and it was resolved not to ad- 
vance till night should cover their movements. 
So the moment the short tropical twilight was 
eaded they shoved off, but had not proceeded 
far before they met the incoming tide, and, ig- 
norant of the fact that the Pacific tides rolled 
in with a strength and to a height unknown on 
the Atlantic coast, were astonished to find their 
boats swept far up the river, and one totally 
wrecked in the struggle to stem the current. 
Though no one was drowned, all those on board 
lost their muskets and ammunition, which was 
equivalent, practically, to the loss of the same 
number of men, or rather would have been but 
for the deaths that occurred in their tedious pas- 
sage down the river. 

With the turn of the tide the fleet of boats 
again drifted seaward. When they came abreast 
of the Spaniards on shore awaiting them, the 
Indians (the river being broad there) made a 
long, straggling line of the boats, keeping them 
elose in under the farther bank. Some few 
were challenged, but the Indians replying that 
it was only a few of their own boats on their 








way to the ocean after salt for their tribe, they 
were allowed to pass. Having experienced the 
tremendous force of the tide, they next morning, 
the moment they felt the strength of the flood, 
cast anchor. About ten o’clock the tide began 
to turn, and every anchor was raised, but the 
little fleet had scarcely got under way when the 
mid-day became midnight. A sudden dark- 
ness settled on forest and river, so dense and 
impenetrable that men sitting at the bow could 
not-distinguish those in the stern. To make 
this unlooked-for change still more appalling, 
no sound had heralded its approach or accom- 
panied its advent. A strange, mysterious hush 
was on every thing. The bold rovers became 
subdued under this unnatural aspect of nature, 
and spoke only in half whispers, not knowing 
of what terrific outbreak this was a precursor. 
Suddenly there came a roar like the sound of a 
distant cataract. Nearer and nearer it swelled 
on their astonished ears, until at last the heay- 
ens opened and there descended a real cataract 
on the quivering earth. The boats were half 
full in a few moments, and although two mer 
in each one were kept bailing vigorously, they all 
expected to go to the bottom under the descend- 
ing weight of water. One sick pirate, who had 
borne up bravely till now, succumbed under 
this new trial, and in the midst of the over- 
whelming deluge breathed out his spirit; his 
dreams of gold and pleasure all vanished, and 
he was left to swell the number of those who 
slept their last sleep in the wilds of Darien. 
The storm subsiding with the day, the free- 
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booters took the ebb-tide and swept rapidly to- 
ward the sea. Arriving at midnight, they de- 
scried two barks at anchor waiting for them. 
Setting sail in these, they steered for an island 
four miles distant, where provisions had been 
left for them. Feasting on these for two days, 
they departed toward Panama in search of the 
fleet of their companions. The whole having 
finally rendezvoused at King’s Island, they found 
that altogether they had a fleet of ten vessels. 

Making a successful expedition in canoes 
against a small place called La Leppa, the en- 
tire fleet proceeded to a beautiful island lying at 
the mouth of Panama harbor. The pirates were 
enraptured with the loveliness of this and the 
adjacent islands. They were ina state of high 
cultivation, covered with the country seats of 
the wealthy residents of Panama. Orchards, in- 
terlaced with running streams, bloomed beside 
the almost endless variety of flowers that in gay 
parterres surrounded the picturesque dwellings, 
while arbors of jessamine stretched up and down 
on every side, within which hung in tempting 
clusters the finest fruit of the tropics. The 
people of the city had christened them the ‘‘ Gar- 
dens of Panama.” The delighted buccaneers 
remained here three days, enjoying with keen- 
er relish this profusion and repose from the re- 
cent toils and privations they had encountered 
in crossing the Isthmus. Sailing from thence 
past the city of Panama, they proceeded to the 
Isle of Taboga to caulk their ships. This island 
had been converted into a landscape garden by 
the wealthy Spaniards, who had lavished every 
thing that taste could suggest or money pur- 
chase on their beautiful retreat. Even to these 
bold, reckless buccaneers it appeared an en- 
chanted island. 

Having finished calking they set sail to way- 
lay the Spanish fleet from Peru. They cruised 
around or lay at anchor at King’s Island nearly 
a month, when at last, from Captain Grognier’s 
vessel, was descried the signal announcing that 
the long-expected fleet was in sight. In an in- 
stant all was in commotion. The anchors were 
swung to the cat-heads, the sails unfurled, and 
the whole fleet moved away, amidst the deafen- 
ing hurrahs of the crews, who had begun to fear 
that the rich prize had slipped by them into 
Panama. 

The Spanish vessels moved steadily forward ; 
but before the buccaneers, who manceuvred to 
get the weather-gage, could succeed in their 
attempt, night came on and parted the combat- 
ants. The former came to anchor, and putting 
out all their lights, sent a small vessel with a 
bright lantern in her rigging to anchor far to 
leeward. The buccaneers, supposing this to be 
the fleet, managed to get to the windward of it, 
when they also came to anchor. To their utter 
amazement, when morning broke, they found 
that their whole fleet, with the exception of 
Captain Grognier’s ships and Townsley’s, al- 
though to windward of the light, was to lee- 
ward of the Spaniards. “The haw having the 
weather-gage, used their guns, which were of 





larger calibre, with scourging effect. A tre- 
mendous cannonading was kept up all day, and 
the guns were so well:served that Lussan’s ship 
alone received a hundred and twenty-three 
shots. Night again separated the vessels, and 
in the darkness the Spanish weighed anchor 
and steered for Panama. Instead of securing 
the rich prize they had watched for so long 
the buccaneers had received a terrible pelting, 
and lost several of their men. 

From this time on, for three years, these bold 
marauders continued to infest the surrounding 
seas, capturing small vessels, surprising towns 
along the coast, and seizing the inhabitants, 
for whom a heavy ransom was always demand- 
ed. The English and French, however, soon 
quarreled, and, separating, each cruised on their 
own responsibility. Small parties would some- 
times be sent miles inland to attack a flourish- 
ing village. There were many desperate en- 
counters and hand-to-hand fights, but the cour- 
age and resolution of the buccaneers were always 
an overmatch for the Spaniards, and the whole 
coast was kept in a state of constant alarm. 
At the first appearance of the fleet the inhabit- 
ants would secrete their treasures, so that the 
assailants got more hard knocks than gold, and 
often suffered for want of provisions; indeed, 
they were sometimes on the verge of famine. 

The richest harbor they entered was Panama, 
where, with their guns bearing upon the city, 
they demanded and obtained a heavy ransom. 
The town of Queaquilla was a maritime port, 
and next to Panama, on that coast, in import- 
ance. It was well fortified, and the garrison 
felt themselves strong enough to defend it 
against any force the buccaneers had in those 
seas. The latter, however, landing, stormed it 
sword in hand, and, after a short but desper- 
ate conflict, took it. This place proved to be 
a rich prize both in treasures and prisoners. 
Being perfectly confident that the pirates would 
be repulsed, they had not provided for their 
own defeat. Still, in the retreat, they contrived 
to carry off the largest portion of their property. 

This town was a very pretty one, and distin- 
guished for its beautiful women and loose mor- 
als—the monks and priests taking the lead in 
open and unblushing illicit intercourse with the 
other sex. Five hundred prisoners, $70,000, 
and a large quantity of silver-plate, jewels, etc., 
were the fruits of this successful foray. 

The people had been told frightful stories 
about the pirates—that they were monsters in 
form, and ate their prisoners. Lussan cap- 
tured ‘a handsome young woman—a maid of 
the Governor’s wife—and, to prevent her es- 
cape, made her walk before him to the place 
where the other prisoners were assembled. As 
she moved on in obedience to his commands, 
she turned her head toward him, and, with her 
dark eyes swimming in tears, exclaimed, “ Se- 
rior, por LTamor de Dios no mi como !”—*‘ For 
the love of God, Sir, pray do not eat me!” 

With their spoils and their captives, the free+ 
booters repaired to the Isle of Puna, to wait 
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there the ransom that had been promised for 
the latter. Here, under the green trees on the 
greener sward, with the ocean all around them, 
they enjoyed for a whole month the freebooter’s 
paradise. Laden with spoils, with abundance 
to eat and drink, nothing to do, and crowds of 
beautiful women to minister to their pleasures, 
they passed the time in a round of gayety and 
dissipation. The women soon found many of 
the handsome, well-formed pirates far prefera- 
ble to the fat monks of Queaquilla, and, pas- 
sionate and romantic like their race, became 
enamored of their captors and the wild life they 
led. With the women, the buccaneers had 
brought also the lutes, harps, guitars, and oth- 
er instrumer.ts of music that they found in the 
luxurious apartments of the place. On these 
the prisoners of both sexes played in concert, 
to pass away the time, while others danced 
upon the green sward. It was a strange, wild 
scene they formed there on that lonely island 
in the Pacific—one that the imagination could 
hardly conceive. Hundreds would sit, of an 
evening, scattered in groups among the trees, 
the dark-eyed Spanish beauty reclining fondly 
in the arms of her new-found lover; a hun- 
dred more would be whirling round in the 
open space in the exciting, voluptuous Spanish 
dances; while over all arose the sound of lute, 
harp, and guitar, till the air itself seemed an 
instrument of music pouring forth sweet sounds. 
And on these strangely-picturesque groups the 
soft sunset would fall, mantling green sward 
and dancers in the mellow beams. And there, 
too, later still, they would sit until the broad 





round moon rose slowly over the main land and 
flooded the gentle sea with golden light; while, 
to impart still greater romance to the scene, the 
rich voices of a score of singers would pour 
forth some romantic Spanish ballad. A stran- 
ger suddenly dropped on that green island, in 
that far-off lonely sea, would have been bewil- 
dered at the spectacle presented to him, and 
fancied he had fallen on one of those fairy isles 
inhabited by beings of another sphere, as de- 
scribed by Greek and Latin bards. These bold 
rovers abandoned themselves wholly to the 
pleasures and excitement of this new life, and, 
forgetting all their past miseries, ‘‘ thought no 
more of danger from the Spaniards than if 
they had been in the middle of Paris.” 

The treasurer of the town was killed while 
fighting gallantly in its defense, and his young 
widow, a beautiful Spanish lady, was taken pris- 
oner. Ina few days she forgot her slain husband 
and became desperately enamored of Lussan. So 
strong was her passion that she at last proposed 
that they should hide together in some corner 
of the island till the freebooters were gone, and 
then return to Queaquilla and be married. She 
promised to get for him the office of her deceased 
husband, and make over to him her whole estate, 
which was very large. Lussan thanked her for 
her kind offer; but said he was afraid that her 
interest was not powerful enough to overcome 
the hatred ‘of the inhabitants, who could not 
easily forget nor readily forgive the injuries he 
and his friends had inflicted on them. Determ- 
ined to retain her lover, she, with the ingenuity 
and perseverance of woman, went secretly to 
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work, and finally got papers signed by the Gov- 
ernor and chief officers of the place, promising 
Lussan all forgetfulness of the past and the 
kindest usage in the future. This rather stag- 
gered our hero, and in his own quaint language 
he says: : 

**T confess that I was not a little perplexed 
herewith; and such pressing testimonies of 
good-will and friendship toward me brought 
me, after a little consultation with myself, into 
such a quandary, that I did not know which 
side to close with, nay, I found myself much 
inclined to close with the offers made me; and 
I had two powerful reasons to induce me there- 
unto, one of which was the miserable and lan- 
guishing life we led in those places where we 
were in perpetual hazard to lose it, which I 
should be freed from by an advantageous offer 
of a pretty woman and a considerable settle- 
ment; the other proceeded from the despair I 
was in of ever being able to return into my own 
countty for want of ships fit for that purpose. 
But when I began to reflect upon these things 
with a little more leisure and consideration, 
and that I revolved with myself how little trust 
was to be given to the promises and faith of so 
perfidious as well as vindictive a nation as the 
Spaniards, and more especially toward men in 
our circumstances, by whom they had been so 
ill-used—this second reflection carried it against 
the first, and even all the advantages offered me 
by this lady. But however the matter was, I 
was resolved, in spite of the grief and tears of 
this pretty woman, to prefer the continuance of 
my troubles (with a ray of hope I had of seeing 
France again) before the perpetual suspicion 
I should have had of some treachery designed 
against me. Thus I rejected her proposals, 
but so as to assure her I should retain even long 
as I lived a lively resentment of her affections 
and good inclinations toward me.” 

The freebooter was still a Frenchman and a 
French philosopher, and disposed of this love 
affair in the most approved French style. 

At length these bold, adventurous men be- 
came tired of this inactive life and longed for 
the freedom of the open sea. They ascertained 
also, that, instead of sending the promised ran- 
som, the Spaniards were making preparations to 
attack them. They resolved, therefore, to move 
to a point of the island not so retired and snug 
as their present quarters, but which commanded 
the sea to a great distance. The Spaniards, 
however, were before them, and as they moved 
out of the deep bay they saw two Spanish war- 
vessels awaiting their approach. At noon they 
came within long cannon-shot, and the Spanish 
vessels having the weather-gage kept at that 
safe distance, and fired away till dark, pommel- 
ing the ships of the buccaneers badly, but kill- 
ing only one man. At dark both cast anchor, 
but soon as daylight broke over the ocean they 
were at it again. The little land breeze, that 
for a while barely filled the sails, zoon died en- 
tirely away, and the sea lay unruffled as glass. 
The buccaneers then got out their canoes and 





began to tow to windward, and when the breeze 
again freshened found they had the weather- 
gage. But the superiority of the enemy’s ves- 
sels enabled them in half an hour to regain this 
advantage. ‘Toward evening the cannonading 
became very heavy, and the vessels of the buc- 
caneers suffered severely ; but at dark it ceased 
as before, and both came to anchor. The next 
day both remained stationary till three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when they came to close quar- 
ters, fighting within musket-shot. The bucca- 
neers then showed their superior markmanship ; 
for, while they had but one man wounded, they 
made such havoc on board the Spanish vessels 
that they could see the blood run out of the 
scuppers. At dark the Spaniards bore away, 
shouting as they went, “‘ To-morrow at it again !” 

The next day they still held the weather-gage, 
and remembering the deadly work made by the 
small-arms of the buccaneers the afternoon pre- 
vious, kept within half cannon-shot, and bent 
all their efforts to dismast their enemies, so they 
might finish them at their leisure, and finally 
succeeded in striking the foremast of the largest 
ship five times with round shot, and the main- 
mast three, but not deep enough to bring them 
down. The following morning the Spaniards, 
for the first time, hung out their Burgundian 
colors and closed gallantly; but finding, after 
severe handling, that the pirates were determined 
to board, bore away to refit. In an hour they 
returned, but kept at long cannon-shot. The 
following morning at day dawn, there being a 
fresh breeze, the Spaniards swept down appar- 
ently with the determination to finish the long 
conflict, for they kept steadily on till within 
close musket-shot, when both fleets opened with 
a terrific uproar. For a long time the struggle 
was fierce, the vessels frequently coming so near 
that the muzzles of the guns almost touched; 
but the buccaneers fired with such precision into 
the port-holes of the Spaniards that they were 
finally compelled to close them and bear away. 
The largest of the pirate ships received this day 
sixty-three cannon-shots between wind and 
water. 

The next morning they again got ready for 
action, but on looking seaward no trace of 
their enemies was visible. Satisfied with the 
sound beating they had received, they took ad- 
vantage of the darkness and sailed away. Dur- 
ing the progress of this strange protracted com- 
bat, the buccaneers kept the Governor and chief 
men of Queaquilla on deck, to witness the cow- 
ardice of their countrymen, who again and again 
refused to board ; while the remaining five hun- 
dred men and women—in canoes moored near 
the shore, in shoal water, where the Spanish 
vessels could not come—sat astonished and 
trembling spectators of the scene. There being 
now no motive to go to Point Helena, the buc- 
caneers, after lying at anchor two days to refit, 
steered for the main land, followed by their 
crowd of prisoners in canoes. 

The listless and dissipated life of the past 
month had exerted an enervating influence on 
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many of the freebooters, while their intercourse 
with the women had weakened their ferocity of 
disposition, and made them pine for their com- 
panions and friends on the other side of the 
Isthmus. As soon as they reached the main 
land, therefore, they began to make prepara- 
tions to retrace their steps. They did not even 
wait for the promised ransom, but set all their 
prisoners at liberty. Some of these beautiful 
women had become so attached to their captors 
that they wept bitterly.at parting. As the ca- 
noes returned from landing them on the desert- 
ed shore, the buccaneers gave them a parting 
salutation and bore away. 

The next day they divided their booty, and 
as the pearls and uncoined gold could not he 
equitably distributed, they were put up at auc- 
tion and sold to the highest bidder, and the pro- 
ceeds apportioned. After all their toil and 
danger for three years, the sum total to each 
man, in money, was but three hundred dollars. 

The next day, the 12th of June, Captain Da- 
vid, in command of the large vessel, sailed away 
to refit, and then return home by way of the 
Straits of Magellan. The other vessels were 
too small to attempt this long and hazardous 
voyage. They therefore cruised about, hoping 
to take a ship of sufficient size, occasionally 
making a descent on a place, until Jenuary, 
when they resolved to abandon their vessels and 
cross on foot to the North Sea. Afier much 
consultation they concluded to go by way of 
Segovia, which, as near as I can make out, took 
them across the widest part of Honduras, the 
passage occupying more than two months. 





Many of the men had lost their share of the 
booty in play on board the ships, and as Lussan 
had been a great winner, he was afraid some 
of the desperadoes might make way with him in 
order to recover their money; and so he took 
the precaution, in presence of all, to divide his 
wealth among several of his friends to carry for 
him, they to have a certain portion at the end 
of the journey. This foresight saved his life. 

On the 2d day of January, having burned their 
ships and said their prayers, this band of buc- 
caneers, to the number of two hundred and 
eighty, set out on their perilous journey, taking 


.With them sixty-eight horses, which they had 


captured, to carry their plunder. The first day 
they loitered along the sea-shore, reluctant to 
turn their faces inland, where so many perils 
and sufferings awaited them. The next day, 
however, they struck boldly into the interior, 
and although the hostile Spaniards constantly 
hovered on their flanks and rear, no serious 
demonstration was made. They contented 
themselves with destroying the provisions on 
the way, and setting fire to the dry grass in the 
savannas they crossed, which caused the smoke 
to blow in their faces, which annoyed them so 
much that they were often compelled to stop in 
the deserted houses till the fire burned itself 
out. 

Thus, day after day, they kept on, march- 
ing in close order, until the eighth, when they 
took a prisoner, who informed them that in a 
large village a little distance ahead, three hun- 
dred mounted soldiers awaited their arrival. 
This body of troops, however, filed away as 





PARTING WITH THE PRISONERS. 
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THE JOURNEY BACK. 


enemy, although they were occasionally salut- 
ed by a musket-shot sent from the thick pines 
that grew along the slopes which hemmed in 
the place. Here they were so fortunate as to 
secure a prisoner who knew the way to the river 
beyond the mountains, whose course they were 
to follow to the sea. 

Twenty leagues of the worst mountain-travel 
lay before them. As they ascended the heights 


soon as the head of the little column of bucea- | 
neers appeared in view. After leaving the vil- 

lage they entered an extensive tract of country | 
covered with a dense pine-forest. As they | 
slowly passed through this, they heard martial 
strains on either side of them, and afterward, 
all day long, keeping pace with their march, 
arose the stirring notes of the bugle. These 
three hundred horsemen had divided into two 


bodies, and, concealed by the thick pines, moved 
in parallel lines with the advancing column. 
This invisible music keeping pace with their 
march, echoing away among the thick ever- 
greens, and rising and falling with the wave-iike 
gusts of wind that swept through their tops, pro- 
duced a strange sensation. It was like walking 


the cold became intense, while impenetrable fogs 
would wrap them for hours, drenching them to 
the skin and chilling their frames, which were 
exhausted with toil, weakened by hunger, and 
rendered sensitive by their long stay in a trop- 
ical climate. 

On the thirteenth, as they were picking their 








through an enchanted palace, with music all| way by early daylight along the crest of a high 
around and the performers nowhere to be seen. | mountain, they. espied on the opposite height, 
At night they encamped opposite the encamp-| from which they were separated only by a deep, 
ment of the buccaneers, and at morning roused | narrow valley, what they took to be some twelve 
them with their bugles sounding the reveille. | or fifteen beeves, which filled the starving ad- 
For five days this invisible serenade was kept | venturers with extravagant joy. A halt was im- 
up. mediately called, and twenty men sent forward 
As they approached the town of Segovia they | to reconnoitre and bring away the cattle. On 
came upon an ambuscade, and at the first dis- | their return they reported that what they took 
charge of the enemy two of the buccaneers were | for beeves were horses saddled and bridled, and, 
killed. The Spaniards, not waiting to reload, | moreover, that on the crest of the mountain was 
fled precipitately. This place lay in a deep | an intrenchment, and still farther down anoth- 
valley, surrounded on every side by mountains | er, and lower yet a third, completely command- 
that completely overlooked the place and wall- | ing the narrow path that skirted the little stream 
ed it in like a prison. As the buccaneers de-| below, and which at that point was so contract- 
scended into it they found it wholly desert-| ed that two horsemen could not ride abreast. 
ed, and the provisions it contained consumed. | More than a thousand muskets covered this ex- 
They rested here until the next day, seeing no | posed spot, over which the buccaneers, less than 
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three hundred strong, would be compelled, one 
by one, slowly to defile. A thousand men could 
not have forced it, and yet there was no other 
way to go. All around was a matted forest, 
windfalls, morasses, and precipices, over and 
‘ through which, even if they had been able to 
pass themselves, they could not have carried 
their baggage. The enemy had evidently se- 
lected this spot, from its great natural advantages, 
on which to make their final stand. The mys- 
tery of the long attendance of those invisible 
horsemen was now solved. They were to fall 
on the rear when the attack was made in front. 

The prospect looked gloomy enough. They 
must fight—that was clear—but without any pos- 
sibility of success. In the council of war that 
was called, Lussan said that the attempt to force 
those intrenchments was downright madness— 
they must be turned, and no matter what obsta- 
cles intervened, a flanking party must get to the 
rear, and all their efforts should be directed to 
that object. To effect this he said the baggage 
should be left behind under a guard of eighty 
men to protect it from those three hundred invisi- 
ble troopers, while the remaining two hundred, 
encumbered only with their muskets and cut- 
lasses, must make the forlorn attempt. A care- 
ful reconnoissance was made, and from a more 
elevated mountain than the one on which they 
were encamped a road, beyond the highest in- 
trenchment, was discovered, through some breaks 
in the forest, turning short to the right around 
it, and winding along the steep ascent. Con- 
vinced that this was a continuation of the same 
road that crept along by the stream under the 
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CLIMBING THE HEIGHTS. 








enemy’s guns, they determined to approach by 
that side, knowing that if it was so they could 
easily, when once in it, find the rear of the 
highest intrenchment. 

Every thing being arranged, the commander 
of the eighty, who were to be left to guard the 
baggage and prisoners, was ordered to set the 
sentinels, and have them relieved as usual by the 
firing of a musket, and the drum to be beat at 
the regular hour, so that the three hundred in 
rear might suppose that the whole band had 
encamped for the night. Moreover, if within 
an hour after he heard the battle cease in the 
morning he received no tidings from them, he 
was to know they were defeated, and he and 
his men must then shift.for themselves. 

The sun went down, flooding the mountains 
in light; and as its last rays disappeared from 
their summits the Spaniards made a simultane- 
ous discharge of six hundred muskets to show 
the buccaneers their strength. As soon as it 
was dark those two hundred desperate men 
solemnly said their prayers, but muttered them 
in a low tone, so that the Spaniards on the other 
side might not hear them, and set forth. 

An hour after, the tropical moon rose over 
the heights, casting weird lights and shadows 
upon summit and abyss. Cautiously and silent- 
ly that bold band crept forward, and had pro- 
ceeded about an hour when they heard the 
Spaniards at their evening prayers. They 
paused a moment, and listened, and there arose 
on the night air the Litany of the Saints, and as 
the responses were sung in the clear mountain 
air by those strong men’s voices, they had a 
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strangely-solemn sound. At every response 
there was a discharge of musketry, the echoes 
of which were sent back from every surround- 
ing height. The route taken by the buccaneers 
would, to ordinary men, have been idered 


their ground until they saw the gleam of the ad- 
vancing bayonets through the fog, when they 
broke and fled. The fallen trees, and various 
obstructions which they had placed to impede 





impassable, and was rendered still worse by the 
dim light of the moon which, though it bathed 
the mountain tops in splendor, sent only frag- 
mentary beams through the dense foliage of 
_ the tropical forest. ‘They had more use for 
their hands than feet, and now pulling them- 
selves up one precipice only to slide down an- 
other, they made such slow progress that, though 
the whole distance they had to go was less than 
a quarter of a mile, it took the whole night to 
accomplish it. Sometimes the entire two hun- 
dred had to be pulled up a ledge of rocks, one 
by one, and let down in the same way. 

At daylight next morning, as they were 
stretching along the moyntain, they came upon 
the Spanish patrol making its morning rounds. 
Dreaming, however, of no danger in that quar- 
ter, the latter were not on the look-out, and 
passed carelessly on. A thick fog, too, lay on 
the mountain, which rendered objects very indis- 
tinct a few paces off. The buccaneers, advised 
of their proximity by the sound of the horses’ 
feet, were enabled to make them out while they 
themselves remained unseen. They knew at 
once that this patrol was in the road they were 
seeking, and immediately pushed forward, and, 
to their great relief, found they were not mis- 
taken. Here they halted for half an hour to 
take breath and examine their muskets. While 
standing silently in the road they heard the voices 
of the Spaniards at their morning prayers. Di- 
rected by the sound which way to go, they im- 
mediately started forward ; but had marched but 
a short distance when they, unexpectedly, came 
upon two sentinels, whom they were compelled 
to shoot, to prevent them from giving informa- 
tion of the point of attack. Roused by the sud- 
den firing, they shouted, ‘‘To arms!” Bugles, 
sounding the rally, rang through the intrench- 
ments, and the soldiers, seizing their muskets, 
rushed in front, supposing, of course, the single 
volley was to apprise them of the advance of the 
buccaneers. Five hundred men defended this 
first intrenchment; but, standing behind their 
breast-works, they were entirely uncovered in 
rear. On these the buccaneers rushed, with a 
shout and a volley. The Spaniards, terrified 
at the sudden apparition, fled over their works 
on every side, into the surrounding forest. The 
victors drew up behind the deserted defenses, 
and began to pour their volleys into the exposed 
intrenchment below them. Those within im- 
mediately retired to the lowest of all, where ‘a 
steady fire was kept up. The fog, however, 
was so thick the buccaneers were unable to see 
it, and could fire only at the spot from whence 
the volleys of the enemy proceeded. Finding 
this produced no effect, they left the barricade, 
and, with a loud shout, dashed down the mount- 
ain, into and over the next intrenchment, upon 
the third and last. The Spaniards bravely held 





the b s in the assault, as well as the 
open spaces in the trees they had made to un- 
cover every approach, now turned to their dis- 
advantage, and the volleys of the victors mowed 
them down at every step. None asked for 
quarter; nor, for some time, was any offered. 
At length, weary with the slaughter, and moved 
by the rivulets of blood that flowed down the 
mountain, the pirates refused to slay any more, 
and made them prisoners in spite of their ob- 
stinacy. 

Returning to the first intrenchment, they 
found the five hundred they had driven out 
fighting the guard they had left behind. These 
they quickly dispersed ; ‘and then, gathering to- 
gether, chanted ‘‘ Te Deum,” in honor of their 
great victory. ‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus” swelled 
up there in the mountain solitudes, and over 
the mangled corpses of the slain that lay in 
heaps along the crimeon slopes. 

Sixty men were then mounted on horses and 
sent back to those in charge of the baggage to 
announce the victory. They found there an 
officer, sent from the three hundred Spaniards, 
who had just told the buccaneers that the battle 
had gone against them—that their friends had 
been cut off—and, if they would surrender 
themselves prisoners of war, their lives should 
be spared, and they have a free passage to their 
own country. The sudden arrival of the sixty 
buccaneers, on Spanish horses, and shouting as 
they came, changed his tone, and he hastily 
took his departure. The buccaneers, however, 
followed so close upon his heels that the troop- 
ers had®o time to form before they were upon 
them with their cutlasses and pistols, knocking 
them over right and left. They also took a 
great many prisoners. Most of these, however, 
after being relieved of their baggage and horses, 
were suffered to go free. This leniency they 
soon regretted ; for, on questioning those whom 
they kept, they ascertained that a few leagues 
ahead was another intrenchment, and they were 
afraid the fugitives would rally there: and this 
apprehension was increased when, soon after, 
they saw a huge beacon-fire blaze up from one 
of the highest mountain-tops. They immedi- 
ately set a strong guard in the road to stop any 
passing that way; and, as they could take but 
nine hundred horses with them, they hamstrung 
the remaining nine hundred, to prevent their 
being used by the Spaniards. Hastily burying 
the only two of their men who were killed, and 
dressing the four wounded, they pushed rapidly 
on. Before night they came up with the in- 
trenchment of which they had been forewarned, 
but found it deserted. The next day they 
passed another; and, on the third day after the 
battle, reached the long-sought-for river. 

They set their camp, and commenced building 
rafts on which to float down the stream. Four 
or five trees, 2fter being cut down, were peeled, 
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and then lashed together with vines that grew 
in abundance there. This constituted a raft; 
but, in the unseasoned state of the timber, it 
would hold only two men ; with this slight load 
it sank so deep, even in smooth sailing, that 
the almost helpless navigators stood up to the 
knees in water, while in the rapids theygvent to 


their waists. The horses were killed and salt- 
ed, and strapped upon these crazy structures, 
and the whole ninety rafts pushed off. This 
river plunges with frightful rapidity down the 
mountains, sometimes leaping in lofty cata- 
tacts. The navigation, therefore, was ex- 
tremely dangerous, for the rafts were at the 
mercy of the current, especially in the rapids. 
Often two or three would strike on a reck, 
and the rest come tumbling after, making a 


complete wreck, from which some of the poor | 


wretches would be hurled and carried over the 
cataracts below to be seen no more. They 


all the high falls a still, deep pool, enabling 
them to steer their rafts ashore. One would 
then go below, while his companion loosened 
the raft and sent it over. As it came up from 
its mad plunge and floated away on the quict 
basin, the former would swim in and bring it 
ashore, when the two would again get aboard 
and drift downward through the thick forest. 
If he failed to reach it, it was soon whirled 
away out of sight, and they were compelled to 
build another. After three days of this perilous 
and exhausting navigation, Lussan proposed, as 
they were out of the reach of the Spaniards, that 





| Primeval solitudes. 
| than three miles in length the flotilla of nearly 
fortunately found at the top and bottom of | 








they should no longer keep together, but move 
along singly, so that if one was cast away on a 
rock, those upon it might have time to get off 
before the others drifted down against them; 
thus swelling the wreck and increasing the 
danger. This would also enable those in ad- 
vance to set up poles or flags to show where the 
best channel was in the frightful rapids through 
which they passed. They wanted no beacons 
to indicate the cataracts, for their heavy mo- 
notonous roar could be heard for miles echoing 
along the gorges. 

This arrangement proved to be a wise one, 
for although they lost some men, they got along 
much more rapidly and safely. 

These nearly three hundred bearded men pre - 
sented a strange spectacle on their frail rafts 
drifting down through the mountain gorges and 
Scattered along for more 


a hundred rude structures was subject to every 
variety of fortune. Here a raft would be drift- 
ing quietly along over a level space; another, 
all alone, plunging from some high cataract, 
the strong swimmer below eagerly watching its 
descent; a third, high and dry ona rock in the 
middle of the stream ; a fourth, utterly without 
control, whirled, like the bubbles of the dis- 
tracted waters, past jutting precipices, while 
another lay broken in pieces, the two occu- 
pants of it each astride of a single log shooting 
downward, anxiously looking for some quiet 
stretch of water where they could paddle ashore 
and build another raft. Of course their pro- 
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visions were all destroyed, and their powder 
being wet so they could not hunt, they were 
obliged to subsist on plantain that grew along 
the banks. At length they came to some In- 
dian huts, and chased the occupants to get their 
food, but the latter were too nimble for them. 
Here Lussan was reminded of the prudent 
course he took in getting rid of his treasures ; 
for to his horror he came upon the bodies of 
seven Englishmen who were known to have a 
good deal of money. The murderers hid them- 
selves, and were not seen again by the party. 
It would be impossible to describe a fraction 
of the perils and difficulties the hardy adven- 
turers encountered, or the fatigues they suffered. 
At length, a month after they struck this stream, 
they drifted out of the mountain gorges into a 
broad river impeded by no falls or rapids. The 
current, however, was strong, and filled with 
flood-wood of every description, which the tor- 
rents had brought down from the mountains. 
Against these their crazy rafts would drift, and 
being sucked under by the current, turn upon 
their edges, pitching those upon them into the 
water. Several were drowned in thisway. A 


few leagues farther on the stream became clear | 


and placid, and rv concluded to go ashore 
and build canoes, ifwhich to make the rest of 
the journey. In nine days they were finished 
and launched, and in nine days more they 


reached the mouth of the river which empties 
into the sea at Cape Gracias a Dios. 

Here they heard that an English ship from the 
West Indies was a few leagues away at the Isle 
of Pearls, and would soon be there. It was 
ascertained that she could carry but forty men, 
and they agreed to cast lots who should go in 
her; but she had scarcely anchored in port be- 
fore fifty crowded aboard of her, and among 
the number Lussan. Unwilling to risk their 
chances in leaving that inhospitable region by 
casting lots with those on shore, they compelled 
the captain to hoist anchor and sail away. They 
arrived in the West Indies in safety, and Lus- 
san finally reached Paris, to the no small sur- 
prise of his friends. Of the companions he 
left on the Mosquito Coast he gives no account; 
but probably some passing vessel at length took 
them off. 

Thus, in those early times, was the Isthmus 
of Darien, in almost every part of the northern 
section of it, probed by adventurers ; and we find 
none of those facilities for a ship canal which 
Gibson reported, and which set on foot the 
various exploring expeditions, among which 
was the one Strain commanded. The recent 
reports co .adicting his statements will, we 


venture to say, prove as groundless as those 
that misled him, and well-nigh caused the de- 
struction of his entire command. 
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FIGURE 1.—THE MALE MUSQUITO. 


_ THE MUSQUITO FAMILY. 
avant, Monseigneur Maringouin !” is a 
rase you will frequently hear among 
ch population of our Southern States. 
erally applied to a persistent, obstinate, 
peevish, whining person, always returning to 
the charge in spite of No! emphasized as the 
growling thunder or the coo of the sucking dove. 
So they say, in a peculiar tone, ‘‘ En avant, Mon- 
seigneur Maringouin !” —‘‘ Proceed—or never 
give up—My Lord Musquito!” When does the 
insect give up? Obstinacy is the stamina of 
its life. You have said ‘‘No! no!” but there 
they are, after every rebuff, buzzing their so- 
licitations, sometimes louder, sometimes more 
softly, until you at last exclaim—‘“ En avant, 
Monseigneur Maringouin !” 

Permit me to introduce to your especial con- 
sideration our very interesting and distinguished 
Monseigneur and Madame, sa femme. Behold 
this illustrious couple! 

You perceive that Monseignenr is tufted and 
plumed, while Madame is more simple in her 
toilet. He plays all his life, while she has work 
to do; besides, she is a Xantippe, and scolds 
and stings on every side. He simply salutes 
us with his plumes as he passes, his mouth or- 
gans being too weak and too few in number to 
give us any annoyance. 

They are called in England ‘‘ Gnats ;” on the 










Continent, ‘‘ Cousins,” ‘‘Moucherons,” ete. By 
our foreign population they are styled “‘ Marin- 
gouin”—evidently a corruption of the subgenera 
Megarrhina. I once asked a Florida Indian 
the name of this insect. He replied ‘‘ De white 
man call’em Must-quit-oh! He come—he see 
our fine land—he set him down. Den come de 
fly—how he bite—Whoop! whoop!” (striking 
himself). ‘*He say, must-quit-oh! He shout 
gin, whoop! t’oder side—must-quit-oh! whoop! 
—dis side, den behin’, den before, all de time, 
must-quit-oh! whoop! whoop! must-quit-oh ! 
whoop! But he neber quit, neber, neber, for 
all dat. He hold fast de land. No, de poor 
Indian, he must go.” For the want of a better 
derivation, this may serve for the present. It 
certainly suggests an origin for the word Mus- 
quito. All these Southern Indians call them 
‘* Must-quits,” and never pronounce the ‘‘g” 
as a ‘*k,” as we do. 

The type of the very large family of Culicides, 
of which our subject is an eminent member, is 
the Culex pipiens (Humming Gnat). 

It is a native of Great Britain, and all the 
north of Europe and Asia, and must be consid- 
ered the type of this family here. It is com- 
mon with us only in the extreme Northeastern 
States, and in high situations in our Middle 
and Southern States; while the genus Megar- 
rhina of Linneeus, with innumerable subgenera, 
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FIGURE 2.—FEMALE MUSQUITO.—NATURAL SIZE AND MAGNIFIED. 


again compose our largest portion of the family. 
By comparing the two you will perceive Mon- 
seigneur’s body is not so thick, but longer; the 
proboscis is slightly recurved, that is, thrown 
back ; she carries it straight forward ; as shown 
in the illustrations. The palpx in both are 








FIGURE 3.—CULEX PIPIENS.—HEAD OF MALE. 
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shorter; the wings distinctly differ in their ner- 
vures, the latter resembling gray crinkled silk. 
The prismatic colors are deepest on the edges, 
fading softly away the lower they fall. This 
is the easiest way to class these insects (by 
the wings); but who is to do this mighty deed ’ 
whose eyes or whose life could hold out long 
enough to count and class this legion? No two 
years bring back the same subgenera. They 
are always alike in general appearance; but 
when the student transfixes the specimen, he 
rises in despair, exclaiming, ‘‘ Still they come!” 
He alone who holds them in the hollow of His 
hand can do this; therefore let us finite creat- 
ures be thankful for the very little we are able 
to arrange satisfactorily and scientifically. 1 
shall give no catalogue, but individualize a few 
for your present entertainment. 

I give the wings of several members of this 
family who paid me calls on the night of the 1st 
of August last, from ten o’clock until half past 
one. I wish I could give them with the pris- 
matic hues of life upon them. They look here 
dull and dingy, but as I looked down upon them 
through the glass, no Iris was ever more beau- 
tifully shaded than they. To paint an insect 
dead, and the same creature alive, is about the 
same as to paint a newly blown or a wilted 
flower. 

Now while I have pen in hand, let me offer 
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FIGURE 4—WINGS.—NATURAL SIZE AND MAGNIFIED. 


my earnest protest against the cruelty of men 
to insects. Who dares say they feel no pain? 
If they have the joy and bliss of life, why should 
you argue that they are exempt from a counter 
influence? Gros, the artist, on seeing a favor- 
ite pupil enter his study with a beautiful butter- 
fly pinned to his hat, flew into a violent passion, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Wretch, you find a beautiful thing, 
and you know no better than to crucify it and 
killit! Go out, and never come back! Never 
appear in my presence again!” What would 
he say to see the rows of pins transfixing these 
poor sufferers exhibited in various collections ? 
Let me suggest to the amateur entomologist a 
small vial of chloroform and a hair pencil. If 
you wish to Kill the insect, touch it quickly be- 
tween the eyes on the sucker or mouth, and 
across the thorax, with the pencil wet with this 
liquid. A few tremors, and it is stilled forever ; 
bright and brilliant, without a fleck; with no 
hideous pin disfiguring its body. If you mere- 
ly want to examine or paint it, touch it slight- 
ly on the points of the antennz. The chloro- 
form will keep it tranquil. It will repose, as 
they do for me hour after hour, while I transfer 
their hues to paper with the light of life still 
within, but dormant for a while. A few drops 
of cold water on it when you are satisfied, a 
short rest on a leaf to awake from its dream, 
and away on its beautiful wings it goes, with 
only an additional experience of life. 

The last wing of the group belongs to a very 
large Culex which I found poised on a bunch of 
flowers upon the window-seat, just as day was 
dawning. With a glass I confined her upon 
my hand; and I assure you she had quite an 
appetite for an early breakfast. 





Entomology is a homogeneous study. The 
insect answers to the call of Providence and Na- 
ture without hesitancy. Where her duties and 
mission call, you will find her. To say each 
country has its own independent entomology is 
preposterous. Every part of the globe has its 
own types, upon which others must form their 
genera and subgenera, if we are to have har- 
mony and crder in the study. A type is an 
original insect found, for the first time, in a cer- 
tain country. For instance, the silk-worm in 
China ; the tsetse in Africa; the bee in Greece ; 
the 4geria exitiosa of Say among the phale- 
nide; the peach-tree destroyer of America 
(which will, in time, be elevated into a type; I 
have made it one for some years, and have 
founded seven subgenera from the plum, apri- 
cot, etc.); the Scarabeus sacer of the Egyp- 
tians; the walking leaf-insect of Java; and 
the Vespa Britannica, the tree-wasp of the 
northern part of England. 

Whenever, by cultivation, the soil of a coun- 
try is changed, its vegetation, of course, becomes 
altered; new plants spring up, and somehow— 
the mystery is yet unsolved—presently appear 
the insects in all the varieties belonging to each 
plant. When some of the varieties of firs of the 
Continent were introduced into Scotland they 
were soon followed by the sphinx and phale- 
nidz belonging to them. Since the planting 
of these firs has become the fashion in England 
the Sphinzx pinastre and Geometra piniaria have 
been found in abundance over England—insects 
only known before to France and Scotland.* 
Therefore we perceive the inseparable connec- 
tion between the plant and the insect ; that the 
law is analogous for every country, and incon- 
trovertible; and though it may be objected to 
by the readers of catalogues, it is as positive a 
law of nature as the evolutions of the seasons, 
the evaporation of the ocean, or the evocation 
of light by the sun. 

But Monseigneur is waiting for us. Thera 
is little to be said about him. He takes the 
world easy. He sups and dines upon the dew 
and nectar which he finds in the cups of flow- 
ers. The tall and beautiful white lily is his fa- 
vorite resting-place. You may, at early dawn, 
count dozens of these seigneurs who have pass- 
ed the night in a revel in this charming bower. 
Some, again, have a coarser taste, and dip into 
the flowers of the squash, pumpkin, and more 
humble plants. The males of all insects re- 
quire little or no food; the dew of flowers gen- 
erally sufficing for them. He pays his address- 
es to the ladies, and after he has flirted and 
passed away the noontide hours, he grows old 
rapidly, and soon disappears from the insect 
world. 

With Madame it is otherwise. She has her 
mark to make upon her age, and proceeds thus: 
Selecting some quiet, cool eddy in a murmur. 
ing brook, she crosses her hind legs and com. 
mences building her boat. When finished, it 
contains three hundred eggs—sometimes more, 





* Haworth's Lepidoptera. 
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whole into a basin ; 
washed and filled the 
glass with fresh rain- 
water ; and then dipped 
up these forlorn ones, 
and placed them in the 
fresh water. Down to 
the bottom they went ; 
then all ascended again 
as quick as light, leav- 
ing the egg-shells at the 
bottom of the glass. No 
doubt these egg-shells 
sometimes less. But it is always of one form. | served as life-preservers in the heavy, stagnant 
The eggs near the ends contain males; the | water, but in the fresh, buoyant element they 
middle, females. ‘This boat can not be upset | were no longer needed. Pray what do you call 
or filled with any effort you may make. Pour this? Instinct, forethought, reason? How 
gallon upon gallon over it, still it will float. | loudly this little gelatinous particle of matter 











FIGURE 6.—THE BOAT. 


Nor can any weather affect it. Freeze it until 
you can see it like a speck through the solid 
ice; thaw it out, and expose it to a June sun, 
and in time you will find larve from these 
eggs. But they do not all build this boat. 
The females of several families have thei eggs 
strung. 

I can not refrain from mentioning an exper- 
iment made last year. Seeing a spot of this 
indissoluble mucus, full of eggs, floating on a 
rain-water tank, I dipped it up carefully, trans- 
ferring it, and some of the water, to my breed- 
ing-glass. In five days, exposed to the warmth 
of the sun, but not to its rays, the larve began 
to come forth, thus: 





FIGURE 7.—EGGs. 


FIGURE 8.—LARVA. 


They grow rapidly. When six days old, I 
saw them floating about — some with two egg- 
shells, some with three, and one lazy fellow 
with four attached to the extreme hairs of his 
body. See him opposite. 

Why were they so slow, lazy, and lifeless in 
their movements? I did not wish to change 
the water, for the third part of the eggs were 
not hatched. At last I determined to sacrifice 
the eggs to the living larve. I emptied the 





proclaims, ‘‘ There is One who careth for 
the worm!” 

The large musquito of the Southern 
swamps sinks a hole 
in the soft mud with 
the end of her body, 
and hangs the eggs 
upon a foot - stalk, 
thus: 

You may see this arrangement on the 
banks of any of the rivers of the South, where the 
water is untouched by the salt of the ocean. If 
you do not mind yielding perhaps an ounce of 
blood in the cause of science, you may watch 
them, day by day, performing this instinctive 
manceuvre in these locations. When the larva 
comes out there is always water at the bottom 
of the hole, ample for its sustenance until it 
sinks into the mud to undergo its transforma- 
tion, when it comes out the perfect insect. 

The large musquito of the dry, arid, sandy 
pine barrens of the Carolinas and Georgia se- 
lects a spot exposed to the fury of the sun, and 
drops her eggs among the grains of sand. The 
larve, when hatched, must penetrate very deep 
to obtain moisture. Its proceedings and hab- 
its are yet to be tested. All you can see is the 
mother fly dropping her eggs. ‘Twelve or fif- 








FIGURE 9.—LARVA, WITH EGGS ATTACHED. 
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teen days from this time the metamorphosis is 
complete. Place the hillock between you and 
the sun, as he is setting; they ascend in such 
numbers that you would think it must be smoke 
from a boiling spring. These are the genuine 


but this is done in the pupa state, and is adopt- 
ed by them to sustain the weighty head and 
breathing tubes steady at water and air demark- 
ation. 


“* stingers,” and contain more venom than ten 
other tribes amalgamated. 
Here is the larva from the egg of the boat: 





FIGUBE ul. —PUPA OF SWAMP MUSQUITO 
(A, Breathing Tubes.) 


To doubt is the part of the honest investiga- 
tor. It gave science Bonnet as a naturalist. 
When told of the proceedings of the ant-lion. 
he doubted them, and made merry at the cre- 
dulity of others. He went to work, at last, to 
examine for himself; made discovery of new 
facts; and from that time he became the en- 
thusiastic disciple and friend of Reaumur. 
What boldness, you will exclaim, to doubt the 
great Swammerdam! Still, I affirm that I have 
watched long and patiently, and I have never 
seen any act approaching this performance. 





FIGURE 10.—LARVA FULL GROWN. 





(A, Respiratory Tube of Hairs.) 


There appears to be very little, if any, differ- 
ence between the larva of the subgenera and that 
of the Culer pipiens. They are thus described 
by Latrielle: ‘“‘ They have a distinct, rounded 


Nay, I have even taken out this larva many 





times—the last, not ten minutes ago—with an 
extremely fine camel’s-hair pencil; stretched 
it on a piece of fine letter-paper, and brushed 
the hairs of this tube with a dry pencil, so that 


| if any substance of any kind was there it must 


head, furnished with a pair of antennz and of | have come off. With scarcely any life in him, 
ciliated organs, which serve, by their continual I have laid him gently on the water. Presto! 
motion, to form a kind of current which brings | he was as nimble and saucy as ever; sinking to 
their food to their mouth; a thorax, with bun- | | the bottom as if he had not just been handled 
dles of hairs; an elongated, nearly eylindric, | in the roughest manner possible. 
abdomen, much narrower than the anterior part; The larve of some of our species are very 
of the body; ten-jointed; the antepenultimate ‘naked of hairs, having only a few round their 
joint being furnished with a respiratory organ; mouths, and the long ones of the respiratory 
on its back the terminal joint is also terminated | tubes. They remain in the larve state from 
by sete and radiating pieces.” | five to fifteen days, according to the weather. 
I have some larve before me now. They | They cast their skins thrice—sometimes often- 
are all arranged, heads downward, in a circle | er—and then go into the pupa state. The po- 
around the mouth of the glass, where the air | ' sition is now changed; the head—or, at least. 
meets the water. Let the shadow of a feather | the breathing tubes—is kept up in the water. 
pass over, and down they go, closing the hairs | You can see the change in Figures 11 and 12. 
of this funnel, and carrying air enough downto! The pupa is not quite so active now, and 
serve them until they come up again for a fresh | seems to skull along with the paddles at the 
supply. Swammerdam says: ‘The larve | end of the tail. Five or ten days, according to 
grease this funnel, to prevent it from being sat- | the weather, and the pupa bursts on the back: 
urated, by passing it through their mouths.” | | and, like the ghost of Monseigneur, behold him, 
Fancy must here, I think, have had some infla- | in Figure 13, rising from his watery couch! 
ence. There is an attitude some species of | Slowly, but not over-surely, is this feat ac- 
pupa take, doubling the tail up under the tho- | complished. Out of five, at one time beforc 
Tax, causing them to resemble very minute balls; ‘me, making this effort, without a breath of air 
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FIGURE 12.—PUPA, SHOWING BREATHING TUBES. 


stirring, three keeled over, and no power of 
mine could right them again. One I held up 
until he drew himself forcibly out ‘‘ by the skin 
of his teeth.” Meanwhile the other two ex- 
pired. Not a thousandth part of all that burst 
the pupa case escape. And lucky for us it is 
so. You can see them, any summer day, float- 
ing, like half-shrouded ghosts, at the mercy of 
wind and water; but not long. They are a 
bonne bouche for every species of fish, newts, 
water-spiders, beetles, and frogs. 

The successful couple I confined in the same 
glass, covering it with a piece of paper; and 
here they lived forty-five days, without food or 
air. Whereas if the glass had been thus cov- 
ered when they were in the larve state, they 
would have all died in less than ten minutes. 

The question may be asked, How the insect 
can possibly raise its shoulders out of the wa- 
ter, and sustain itself there, when it is specifi- 
cally heavier than the water? Kirby answers 
thus: ‘‘Because the middle of the back df the 
thorax has the property of repelling water, ap- 
parently from being covered with some oily se- 
cretion. - Hence, as soon as the pupa has once 
forced this part of its body above the surface 
the water is seen to retreat from it on all sides, 
leaving an oval 
space in the disk 
which is quite dry. 
Now, though the 
specific gravity of 
the pupa is great- 
er than that of 
water, it is but 
so very slightly 
greater that the 
mere attraction 
of the air to the 
dry part of the 
thorax, when once 
exposed to it, is 
sufficient to re- 
tain it at the sur- 
face; just as a 
small, dry needle 
swims under si- 
























FIGURE 13.—MONSEIGNEUR EMERGING. 





milar circumstances.” 
He is convinced by the 
following experiment: 
‘If, when the pupa is 
suspended at the sur- 
face, a drop of water 
be let fall upon the dry 
portion of the thorax, 
it instantly sinks to the 
bottom — the thorax, 
which belongs to the 
heaviest half, being the 
lowest; and if the pupa be again brought to 
the surface, so that the fluid be repelled from 
its disk, it remains there without effort as be- 
fore.” 

This is not the cause of the pupa being able 
to sustain itself on the water. Besides, the 
drop of water would cause the insect to de- 
lay emerging to an indefinite period. Even if 
it is a dull day they will not come forth, but 
linger on. They have instinct enough to know 
that the sun’s light is very necessary for them 
to emerge successfully ; and they will not come 
out unless he is present. The proof is this. I 
have made the experiment often. Before they 
are ready to emerge, force them to the surface 
and sink the breathing tubes. Sustain them 
here for a while, and as soon as the air is ex- 
hausted in the tubes the insect dies. But when 
it feels itself ready to emerge, the insect comes 
up of its own accord. As it floats, it must have 
its breathing tubes under water; and it is the 
pressure of the water upon the air in these 
tubes that forces the insect to the surface and 
keeps it there, until the bulky part of the insect 
being excluded the rest floats by its own light- 
ness. 

The pupa case serves as a raft for the fly to 
rest upon. Slowly she draws two long legs 
loose and plants them firmly on the water. 

Now you may think Madame is in a most 
awkward and ungraceful position. But it is the 
one necessary for her to maintain. Her two 
front legs being now placed on the water (Ma- 
dame, you must know, walks with more ease on 
the water than on dry land), the other four are 
bent under her body. They support it, and the 
body reciprocates by holding the legs down. 
Tip either pair out, and you would see her fall 
over, never to regain her balance. Observe the 
wings. How heavy, wet, and lumpy they are! 
They have so much weight that if the body did 
not hold the legs down they would capsize her. 
It is the difficulty of obtaining this same posi- 
tion rapidly enough which causes such mor- 
tality among the tribe. The next move is 
for these weighty wings to get separated, and 
allow the air to pass between them. As soon 
as this is done 
they serve her as 
the balance pole 
does the rope- 
dancer, and she 
is safe. The 
next pair is now 
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FIGURE 14—MADAME TRIES HER WINGS. 


drawn forth, and placed on the lip of the pupa 
case. The long body now elongates itself; 
the gauzy wings begin to unfold, expanding 
gently. At last they commence to dry. The 
antennz shake out; the beautiful plumes, in 
the male, float on the air; the long probos- 
cis is elevated, to see if all its parts be com- 
plete. Finally, the last long pair of legs are 
drawn forth; the body poised; the strength is 
tried; the wings are elevated, and waved to and 
fro; every nervure filled with the balmy sum- 
mer air. She pauses, and like another Eve, 
gazes down in astonishment at the beautiful 
image in the water. 

In this position she will stand for several 
seconds—sometimes minutes. Then, with a 
gentle wave of the wings, she bids adieu to the 
home of her childhood, the pretty cradle in 
which she had been rocked, and the murmur- 
ing, placid water, soothing and cherishing her 
like a mother. All this is now forgotten. She 
is in the world. 

We will not follow her proceedings. You 
know them well: her unwearying solicitations ; 
her ill manners and ill temper; her peevish, 
crying requests. You know them all; and 
clapping your hands impatiently exclaim, “ En 
avant, Madame Maringouin !” 





Fig 15.—MADAME ADMIRES HERSELF. 





But let us take a closer view of her. 
belongs to the night, gray and sombre. Very 
little light falls around her. Her wings are 
strong and coarse; the nervures well devel- 
oped; the fine lines you see on the tip of the 
wings are strong black hairs; the edges are 
turned up, giving an angularity which natural- 
ly does not belong to them. I have taken 
the liberty of calling her the Culer America- 
nus, par excellence, although in reality I know 
she belongs to a subgenus of a European genus. 
She is no type; but she is found from the ex- 
treme north down to the Capes of Florida. Let 
whatever genus or subgenus be missing, every 
season finds her on hand, blood-thirsty and vi- 
tuperative, as if she had just arrived from the 
banks of the classic Po—the paradise of her 
race. My specimen had taken such a hearty 
meal out of somebody that, while subjecting her 
to the glass to sketch her, she burst open. She 
seeks dark nooks in our houses, and retires 
among sombre shrubbery during daylight, com- 
ing forth only after nightfall. 

She has a congener of the day, resembling 
her closely, except that the wings are more del- 
icate; the nervures being connected with a kind 
of tissue. (See Fig. 4; the wing in the upper 
right-hand corner.) This insect never flies aft- 
er sundown; but is active all day 
in low marshy places. On the 
lakes, on the St. Lawrence, and 
at Niagara, you will find them in 
perfection, and not behind our 
lady of the night in bloody anti- 
cipations and querulousness. Her 
body, when empty, is of an apple 
green color, turning to a dark ame- 
= thyst hue aftera meal. This isa 
mark of all the day Culicide. 1 
have dissected her body that you 
may see some of the interior ar- 
rangements. There are many 


She 
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FIGURE 16.—CULEX AMERICANUS. 


small tubes and chords for the admission of air| upper part of the body. 


to purify the fluids acting as the blood df the 
insect, too complicated to be represented in so 
small a space. A knotty chord runs up the 
back, which doubtless represents the pulsating 
motion or heart. It is necessary here to re- 
mark that the families differ exceedingly in in- 
testinal arrangement; the chief part having 
only a large coarse vein or muscle running 
from one extremity of the body to the other. 
This canal can be seen often with the naked 
eye convoluting through the body; but when 
full of blood, the parts can not be minutely 
distinguished. 

Here is the upperside. On avery close ex- 
amination I was quite at a loss to determine 
what the fine scales were which are seen on the 





FIGURE 17.—THE BODY; UNDER AND UPPER SIDE 








A closer inspection 
proved them tobe Acari. Letter A represents 
a specimen which I found walking over the 
paper, coming from her body. What a won- 
derful exhibition is this—a parasite upon so 
minute acreature! Dare we hazard the sug- 
gestion that they are bred from the food which 
she imbibes from human blood? They were 
clustered thickly above and below, of every size, 
which proves that they were generated on the 
body. What a world of mystery for the eye to 
penetrate, causing the mind to exhaust itself in 
conjecture, and ponder in awe for a solution! 
The eye of the insect is most brilliant. The 
uvea is of a rich ruby red; the facets are more 
thickly placed than those of the bee. From 
each facet springs a small sharp cornea, which 
catches every ray of light, causing the eye, as 
you turn it, to scintillate with every shade of 
red and amethyst. The black lid falling over 
it seems to shield it from very intense light. 
At the back, looking down on the neck, you 
will find that the lids are hollow, standing up 
like two small hoods, and trimmed with a deep 
white silvery fringe. From this beautiful eye 
spring the coarse bristly antennz in the female. 
The head of the male is plumed in the same 
manner, if not more thickly, than that of the 
Culex pipiens. These plumes falling over such 
a pair of brilliant eyes make a right royal re- 
galia, which, when once seen, can never be 
forgotten. Years have elapsed, the sorrows 
and vicissitudes of life have swept over me; but 
never do I see a royal diadem mentioned but 
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memory presents to the mind’s 
eye this splendid and regal tiara. 
It is a favor in a lifetime to see 
it, the male is so excessively shy, 
never leaving the sedgy banks 
and meadows, where he seeks the 
female. The eye of the night 
musquito, at least of the speci- 
mens I have thus far seen, is 
black with gray facets, and small- 
er, without lids of any kind. The 
ridge running down the back of 
the day musquito looks like solid 
gold. It is no plumage or hair, 
but appears to be a fine ligament 
inseparable from the back. 

Now let us examine the instru- 
ment with which she annoys us 
so perseveringly. Authors are 
by no means agreed whether this 
instrument is composed of many 
or few pieces. Leuwenhoeck says 
it has four pieces; Swammerdam 
affirms that he found six, includ- 
ing the lip; while Reaumur says 
there are only five. I have long 
since convinced myself that these 
pieces are increased in number 
according to the genus to which 
the insect belongs ; and that we 
can no more compare the probos- 
cis of the genuine gallinipper of 
the Southern swamps and Florida 
everglades with that of the mus- 
quito of Maine and New York, 
than we can compare the sting of 
the scorpion with that of the bee. 
Can it be the same instrument 
which you feel pricking your brow 
in Broadway that pierced through 
the military boots of the Father of 
his Country in the Jersey marsh- 
es; and, according to con- 
temporaries, made this ex- 
emplary man “swear like 
a trooper?” or that attack- 
ed the army of Julian the 
Apostate, and drove him 
back? or that compelled 
Sapor, King of Persia, to 
raise the siege of Nisibis, 
stinging his elephants and 
camels to such a degree as 
to cause the route of his 
army? which render the 
banks of the River Po al- 
most uninhabitable ? or 
that compel the Laplander 
to coat himself with grease, 
to prevent them from get- 
ting foothold? Humboldt 
tells us of the poor people (A 
living at the mouth of the ;'- 
Rio Unare, who accustom 
themselves to pass the 
night buried four inches 
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FIGURE 18.—THE STING. 


A. In its sheath. 

B. Half torn off, to show the sheath. 

C. Sueker developed, to show its various parts. 
D. Barbed point of one blade of the sucker 


Bite, 








FicuRE 19.—sTING OF THE CULEX AMERICANUS. 


A. Sheath closed. C. Three lancets. 
B. Sheath case. D. Protectors and supporters. 
PF, Natural size. 











deep in sand, with a handkerchief over their | 
heads to preserve them from the attacks of 

these insects. Surely it would be preposterous 
to suppose theirs was the same. simple instro- | 
ment as that of our musquito. In that of the 

large musquito of northern latitudes, you can 

feel several prickers by pressing it against the 

skin ; and certainly the points of at least a dozen | 
lancets can be felt in that of the southern mus- | 
quito. I have seen one proboscis with eight 

points. I found three prickers in one species ; 
five in another; and had got as far as eight in| 
the third specimen, when a puff of wind carried 
him away. These were Georgians. Let us 
take for the present the sting of the Culer 
pipiens, according to Reaumur and Roffrede’s 
dissection. It will illustrate the performance 
of the instrument as well as if it had a dozen 
needles. On the opposite page I have subjoin- 
ed the portions of the sting of our own mus- 
quito, the Culex Americanus. 

I have always found three lancets in this sub- 
genus of the night musquito; but could never 
detect more than two in the congener of the 
day; and I am inclined to believe, from the 
specimens of the Culex pipiens I have seen in 
Europe, that if Reaumur had had the lenses 
then we have now, he would have discovered 
three lancets at least. When once you can get 
the tubes separated from the sheath (it is ex- 
ceeding nice work), you can, with a suitable 
instrument, separate all the lancets without 
much difficulty. Iam convinced that the two 
side tubes serve, when the insect is sucking, as | 
suction tubes to assist in drawing up the blood 
if it is thick and heavy. They act likewise as 
supporters to the head while the insect is in the 
act of imbibing; but they are evidently meant | 
eventually to protect the lancet case on the} 
outside. Examine the sheath. You perceive | 
quite a hollow into which the blades of the! 
lancets fit; then these join over them, and the | 
sheath is complete. You perceive how compli- 
eatedit is. The next musquito that stings you 
you must respect the more when you recall the 
wonderful construction of this little instrument. 
Figs. 21 and 22 show how it is applied. 

I must note here that all our Culicidz have 
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FIGURE 21.—HTAD AND STING 


and by means thereof the gnat afterward sucks 
the blood which, running or ascending by suc- 
tion between these parts, is at length conveyed 
into the stomach of the insect. Hence there 
appears almost the same use of this sheath as 
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FIGURE 22.—HEAD AND STING 
there is of the silver pipes used by the surgeons, 


through which they pass their lancets into parts 
deep seated ; in a word, to prevent their wound- 


not the hairy sheath. I haveseen several species | ing any other part than that which they intend 


with the proboscis as smooth and polished as a| to cut.” 


To convince yourself of this, let a 


piece of ebony. Swammerdam says: ‘‘I should | musquito settle firmly on your hand; feel as- 
think that the acute and hollow extremity of the | sured that the proboscis is well inserted; then, 
sheath is certainly introduced into the wound, | with a fine camel’s-hair pencil, dipped in chlo- 





FIGURE 20.—ANOTHER STING 
A. Sheath. 
B. Lancet-case, closed. 
C. Outside protection to lancet 


roform, touch the insect on the 
head and antennz. It will fall 
off in the act ; and by subjecting 
it to the microscope you will per- 
ceive that the sheath is a sort of 
forcing-pump, the needles keep- 
ing the wound open, while the 
suction of the pipe carries the 
blood into the stomach. The 
musquito has not always a thirst 
for blood, and can often be seen 
sucking up sugar and water, tea— 
and especially any liquid with 
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spirits in it. Of gin they are very fond. When 
sucking up fluid from a tumbler, they have the 
power of elongating the tube beyond the lancets, 
which they do not use at all. 

Reaumur supposed the pain of the wound to 
be caused by a poison which they eject for the 
purpose of thinning the blood and rendering it 
easier to suck. This suggestion of Reaumur’s 
can not be correct. It would require an appa- 
ratus for a descending fluid, as well as for an 
ascending one, which evidently does not exist. 
So, after the first application of the instrument, 
there can be no more until the repast is finished, 
and the instrument returned to its original po- 
sition. It is evident that this is simply a fluid 
kept in the sheath to preserve all its compli- 
cated parts in order and ready for action. It 
is not poisonous to all persons alike. On 
some people—myself for instance—a thousand 
stings would not make a red spot the size of a 
mustard seed; while my neighbor over the 
way has to keep her room, because she is so 
disfigured from a visit to a friend ‘‘ where they 
do congregate.” 

But what are a dozen stings to the murmur- 
ing whine of the insect? If she would only 
fill herself and go quietly, it might be bearable. 
But to weary one, first here, then there, coming 
closer, then receding, going right into your ear 
like the blast of a trumpet, disappearing only 
to renew the attack more from some unexpected 
quarter! Verily, Madame Maringouin, your 
trumpet has blown on many a brain with the 
strength of the trumpets against the walls of 
Jericho, in certain states of the nervous system, 
when a thousand stings would- have been un- 
heeded. 

It isa disputed point how this noise is made. 
Aristophanes makes Cherophon banteringly 
ask Socrates, ‘“‘whether gnats buzz with the 
mouth or the tail?” Many hundred years ago 
as this question was asked, it is still with many 
persons open for discussion. Kirby says, ‘‘ The 
friction of the base of the wings against the 
chest (thorax) seems to be the sole cause of the 
alarming buzz of the gnat.” Hecontinues: “I 
have observed that early in the spring, before 
their thirst for blood seizes them, gnats when 
flying emit no sounds.” These two paragraphs 
look oddly in juxtaposition. Does not a gnat 
fly in the same manner in the fall as in the 
spring? If the noise proceeded from the fric- 
tion of the wings on the chest, it must be always 
made when the insect is in the act of flying; 
but every observer knows that there are only 
particular portions of time during the summer 
season when musquitoes hum. It would con- 
sume too much space to repeat the suggestions 
of numerous authors. Some, that it proceeds 
from the winglets; others, that it comes from 
the poisers ; others again, that it is the beating 
of the air with the wings, and so on. There 


seems no agreement on the subject. Why 
should I not have my say as well as another? 
I consider that I deserve it for the patience 
given to the investigation for years. So I pro- 





nounce my conviction, from experiment, that 
the humming proceeds from the proboscis. I 
have just called your notice to its very numer- 
ous parts. When the thirst for blood comes 
upon the insect, this tube, and all its other 
tubes and air-holes, are kept open for instant 
action. The motion of the wings forces the air 
through them, causing the vibratory humming 
noise we hear; and very probably the insect 
keeps them all in play herself so as to have 
them open and ready for use. We have all list- 
ened often to the loud noise of the wind sound- 
ing through a keyhole ora crack. Why may it 
not have the same power when passing through 
such a number of small tubes, subject to the con- 
trol and movement of one instinct? Make the 
experiment yourself. Hold the insect by the 
legs, and cut the proboscis off in small pieces. 
As you reduce it in length, you reduce the 
sound ; and when cut close all sounds cease. 
The insect may be held before you by the legs 
and vibrate its wings for a minute at a time; 
but you will have no more music. Therefore 
to tweak Madame’s proboscis is the only way she 
can be silenced. 

Some genera of the Culicidz make their ap- 
pearance very early. I have seen the Culer 
Americanus, in sheltered spots, when the sun 
was shining warm and bright on the Connecti- 
cut hills, as early as the 20th of April, and as 
late as the 10th of November. But more deli- 
cate species do not appear until the summer. 
The worst siege I ever experienced, beyond any 
Southern swamp attack, was in New York, at 
the corner of Greenwich Street, facing the Bat- 
tery, on the 15th of January. The snow lay 
more than five feet deep on the Battery. The 
room had had no fire in it during the season. 
It was far out of the way, but commanded a view 
of the Bay, the wild, tempestuous river, and the 
grand wintry landscape. No room would do but 
this. So the kind landlord indulged me, had 
a glorious fire made, and rendered me comfort- 
able. As soon as the room was warmed the 
invasion commenced. Where the insects came 
from was beyond all conjecture; but they 
swarmed. No quarter was given. Like Nor- 
way wolves they settled upon me. Iwas forced 
to show the white feather, and beat a retreat 
after two hours’ battle, leaving the field+to the 
enemy. I brought away three prisoners, and 
found them, when put under the microscope, to 
be the undefatigable ubiquitous Culex Ameri- 
canus. So you perceive they survive very severe 
cold weather in the adult state, and do not lose 
their appetite. 

From the time the egg is deposited generally 
averages five to ten days. When the larve 
come out they feed upon the invisible animal- 
cule in the water. In ten or fifteen days they 
go into the pupa state. In five or ten days more 
they come out the perfect insect. Three weeks 
is about the time allowed from the egg state to 
the imago; so that there are many broods dur- 
ing the summer. 

Iam constantly asked, verbally and by letter. 
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where, when, and how, I obtain my specimens 
for examination ; and will answer the question 
here. To obtain specimens I carry my box, 
vial, and glass wherever I move, whether for a 
long walk or from room toroom. Your objects 
fly against you; they come to you when you 
least expectthem. You will find specimens of 
this particular insect in the meadows, by the 
banks of the rivers, in rain-water, in little 
brooks, on flowers, on blades of grass, on fruit, 
in cisterns. Two fine specimens I caught a 
week ago; one sipping from my tumbler; the 
other, attracted no doubt by the gaslight, regal- 
ing himself on sugar at the supper-table. The 
choice places—where you are certain of obtain- 
ing many varieties—are in rail-cars, and on board 
of the River and Sound steamers. Some spe- 
cies I have never found any where else. Driven 
by the winds across the waters from numerous 
localities, as the boats pass or stop to land pas- 
sengers, they take refuge on board. Nay, you 
need only fill a tumbler with rain-water, and 
place it in a warm nook on your window-sill, 
when it will presently be used by some straggler 
as a receptacle for hereggs. Watch well; you 
will soon see the larve, then the pupa. Now 
comes a most interesting sight. The insect 
rises from the pupa case. You may officiate 
three hours at the birth, if you like, as I did a 
few days ago. Launch the cunning thing into 
the new world of air and light, and for your 
trouble and anxiety have the tiny trumpet 
blown in your ear all night, besides a sly deple- 
tion of a vein every now and then. 

While making an illustration for this paptr 
a little dot fell upon the sheet before me. Be- 
hold the most beautiful and fairy-like of creat- 
ures! It is nearly a line in length; its wings 
are of the brightest amber; its legs and thorax 
a shade darker; its body a pale apple green; 
its eyes as black and shining as beads; its pro- 
boscis straight, polished, and black as ebony. 
My finest pencil, with the slightest touch, was 
too harsh to convey the delicate soft pencilings 
of this insect. I placed it on my hand and 
covered it with a glass. I was not sensible of 


the proboscis being inserted; but the green , 
body soon changed to a darker hue, and I per- | 


ceived that she had partaken of my life-blood. 

It is a study requiring years, patience, perse- 
verance, unremitting observation, and watchful- 
ness; but, with your glass in your hand, you 
will see wonders which will amaze and startle 
you; mysteries which will soothe a weary heart, 
console and cheer the broken spirit. The closer 
you cling to kind Nature’s bosom, the warmer 
and more genial will be her welcome. You 
may learn from her, in time, some of her se- 
crets, her mysteries, and her marvelous doings. 
With these she will touch in your heart that 
electric chord leading 

“From Nature up to Nature’s God ;” 

and you will learn, which is of more importance 
still, how to adore and praise the Maker through 
His works. 

The question is constantly asked, ‘‘ Of what 








use are these troublesome musquitoes?” Many 
uses might be assigned ; but we will be satisfied 
with one or two. They are the food of the 
large family of the Libellude or dragon-fly. 
On the rivers of the South, particularly the 
Altamaha and Ogeechee in Georgia, the Cooper 
and the Santee in South Carolina, you will find 
the dragon-fly in thousands, and of varieties 
many of which have never yet been mentioned 
by naturalists. These subsist almost entirely 
upon this insect. When their season is over, 
they, in their turn, fall dead on the waters and 
float gently down to the ocean, feeding the va- 
rieties of those delicious fish over which epicures 
gloat, after having spent a winter and spring at 
the South. Then, again, there are numbers 
of night birds whose principal food consists of 
this insect. The whip-poor-will lives chiefly 
upon them. 

How beautiful and harmonious is this grand 
chain, linking together every living thing, so 
that each falls to the share of the other, as 
spring falls into the lap of maturer summer! 
And how overwhelming is the thought that He 
who pointed the needles of the insect’s sting, 
made with the same ease that magnificent and 
eternal mystery—the brain of man; and that 
with the slightest breath of His power all could 
be made to pass away, from the buzzing insect 
to the worlds that gem the heavens, leaving 
space as blank as if they never had existed! 
When the music of the sweet singer of Israel 
ceased, the refrain of his song was the same as 
when he commenced, and thus must it be with 
every student of Nature, no matter how cursorily 
these marvelous works are beheld. The eye 
of faith contemplates the Maker’s touch, and 
the heart must echo the strain of the Psalmist : 
“Let every thing that hath breath praise the 
Lord.” 





FIGURE 23.—EYE OF THE DAY CULEX. 


A. The Eye. B. Eyelid. D. Antenne. 





AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 
“ Honor is the subject of my story.” 


OR five-and-forty years I have borne the 
name of Peter Smith. Though you have 
never heard of me I flatter myself that my 
family name will be familiar to you. I am 
quiet in my habits, and, I believe, not disposed 
to interfere with the rights of other men; yet 
even this did not avail to save me some ten 
years since from becoming involved in an affair 
of honof. Let me tell you how it happened. 
At the time of which I speak I was an inmate 
of Mrs. Jones’s family. I use the word inmate 
advisedly, since it was well known that Mrs. 
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Jones never took boarders. In fact she express- 
ly gave me to understand that her only induce- 
ment in taking me was the pleasure she ex- 
pected to derive from my society—that she was 
far above mercenary considerations. Of course 
I felt flattered by the compliment thus insinuat- 
‘ed, though I confess I was somewhat surprised, 
since all mercenary considerations were dis- 
claimed, to be charged a higher rate for board 
than I had ever before paid. Still I did not 
demur, feeling certain that I had at length found 
a home. 

Let me describe Mrs. Jones, my hostess. 
Physically speaking, I should say that she came 
of a great family, her proportions being most 
aristocratic. In her demeanor toward me she 
was always very gracious and condescending, 
for which I felt properly grateful. She always 
came to the table arrayed in a stiff satin, the 
very rustle of which betrayed her consequence, 
and impressed me with a sense of my compara- 
tive insignificance. 

Mrs. Jones had a daughter, by name Sophro- 
nia. In external appearance she was quite un- 
like her parent, being exceedingly tall and 
slender, while the latter was short and dumpy. 
In a copy of verses which she was kind enough 
to show me some enthusiastic young man had 
the temerity to call herasylph. Ido not know 
much about sylphs, never having seen one to 
my knowledge ; but I question very much wheth- 
er sylphs have red hair or noses with an upward 
tendency. Ihave my doubts also as to whether 
sylphs squint. Still I am far from denying that 
Miss Sophronia Jones was a sylph, since that be- 
lief evidently afforded her satisfaction. 

Mrs. Jones’s table was admirably adapted for 
avaletudinarian. There he would find no dishes 
of unwholesome richness—nothing, indeed, that 
was calculated to induce excess in eating. If, 
as some physicians have declared, health is best 
preserved by always rising from the table with 
an appetite, I was never in a fairer way to secure 
its blessings than when enjoying the genteel in- 
sufficiency of Mrs. Jones’s hospitality. 

About a month after my arrival, conversation 
turned, at the dinner-table, upon a concert which 
was to be given the same evening by Signora 
Falfalini. I have a poor memory for Italian 
names, but that is the name to the best of my 
recollection. 

**T wish I could go, ma,” said the fair So- 
phronia. 

‘*So you could, my dear,” replied Mrs. Jones, 
‘tif you had a gentleman protector.” 

Thereupon she began to declaim against the 
customs of society which preclude a lady’s at- 
tending a place of amusement without a gentle- 
man, lamenting that Sophronia had, on this ac- 
count, been more than once debarred from grat- 
ifying her exquisite taste in music. 

Of course I could not, in politeness, refrain 
from offering my escort, although I should 
thereby be prevented from attending the weck- 
ly meeting of the club of which I am a mem- 
ber. 





Sophronia, in great confusion, said she could 
not think of troubling me. 

I began to hope that she would not; but her 
mother quietly silenced her scruples by saying 
that she was a silly girl (thirty-five if she’s a 
day), and that she must not think of refusing. 

Sophronia made no further objections, and I 
had the pleasure of paying a high price for a 
couple of tickets. 

Nature not having bestowed on me a musical 
ear, I could enter but indifferently into the rap- 
tures of my companion, who pronounced Signora 
Falfalini’s singing divine, although she consid- 
ered her quite devoid of personal attractions. 
The Signora being built after the same model 
as Sophronia, I quite agreed with her in this 
last bit of criticism. 

**Do you know,” simpered my companion, 
confidingly, ‘‘I have myself thought at times 
that I was designed by Nature for a prima don- 
na or an opera singer like Signora Falfalini?” 

‘Then why did you not become one?” I in- 
quired. 

‘Because ma had such an objection to any 
thing of a public character. She felt that I 
should be demeaned by so doing, and advised 
me to content myself with contributing to the 
gratification of my friends at home. You have 
never heard me sing, I think ?” 

I had at times heard a shrill voice in a very 
high key, as I sat in my room, which had struck 
me as far from agreeable. I thought it best, 
however, without mentioning this, to utter a 
simple negative. 

**You must not expect much,” continued 
Sophronia, ‘‘ my voice is wild and uncultivated. 
Ma is always telling me that I ought to devote 
more attention to it; but I can never sing ex- 
cept when the inspiration seizes me. If you 
will come in to-morrow evening I will sing for 
you if you would like.” 

I expressed my thanks for this disinterested 
kindness, and, as the concert was now finished, 
proceeded to escort the lady home. 

As we were making our way through the 
crowd, it chanced that some one, accidentally 
or otherwise, jostled my companion. 

She immediately seized my arm convulsively 
and informed me that she had been insulted. 

‘¢ Who did it?” stammered I, for I confess 
my courage is not of the highest order. 

In reply Sophronia pointed out a tall gentle- 
man with a very fierce mustache, who was stand- 
ing at a little distance. 

Mentally deciding that it might not be pru- 
dent to have an altercation with such a person, 
I hastened to assure my companion that it must 
have been an accident. 

‘* No,” said she, very decidedly. ‘‘ It was not 
an accident. It was intentional. I wish you 


to demand an apology in my name.” 
**Don’t-you think it would be better,” said I, 
in great embarrassment, “to treat him with si- 
lent contempt ?” 
Sophronia was by no means of this opinion. 
Accordingly I approached the gentleman, who 
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appeared still more formidable on a nearer view, 
and asked—in what was intended to be a reso- 
lute tone—‘‘ what he meant by insulting the 
lady under my charge.” 

‘*Sir-r-r,” he ejaculated, wheeling sharply 
around. 

I repeated my request in a fainter tone, and 
suggested that i trusted it was accidental on his 
part. 

Stroking his mustache very fiercely he in- 
formed me that he had no explanations to make 
—that if I wished to hear from him at any time 


I should have an opportunity, and forthwith friend. 


presented me his card. 

Without stopping to look at it I slunk away 
in the crowd and soon reached home. 

My companion intimated that she supposed 
I should seek satisfaction in the usual way. 

I said something indistinctly—I am not sure 
exactly what—and very thankfully took leave of 
the fair Sophronia in the entry. 

Reaching my chamber, I examined the card 
which had been placed in my hand, and found 
inscribed thereon the name of Captain Achilles 
Brown, Astor House. Very probably he was 
distinguished by the same qualities which char- 
acterized his great namesake, and it made me 
shiver even to think of a conflict with him. 
Resolving that I would at least take every pos- 
sible means to avoid it, I went to bed and sank 
into a slumber disturbed by frightful dreams, in 
which I fancied myself shot through the heart 
by that terrible Achilles Brown. 

Early next morning, while in the momentary 
expectation of hearing the breakfast-bell, I was 
startled by a knock at the door. Immediately 
afterward entered a tall man, ‘‘ bearded like a 
pard.” He introduced himself to me as a cous- 
in of Sophronia, and intimated that, having 
heard of my difficulty of the previous evening, 
he had come to offer his services as my second. 

Thanking him for his kindness, I said that I 
had not, as yet, decided to call out the gentle- 
man in question. 

‘*Not yet decided!” repeated my visitor, 
springing to his feet, causing me thereby to re- 
cede two paces, in some personal apprehension ; 
*‘not yet decided! But perhaps I do not un- 
derstand you.” 

I intimated, rather uncomfortably, that I had 
conscientious scruples against the practice of the 
duello. 

‘* Conscientious fiddlesticks !” interrupted my 
visitor. ‘‘ Sir, you must fight. There is no al- 
ternative. A lady has been insulted while un- 
der your protection. That lady is my cousin. 
Unless you take notice of it, J must.” 

‘**T shall be very glad to have you,” said I, 
eagerly, thinking to shift the duel upon him. 

: ‘You misunderstand me,” said he, gravely. 

*¢ Unless you challenge Captain Brown, I shall 
understand it as a personal disrespect to my 
cousin, and shall challenge you. Choose which 
of us you will fight.” 

This was said so resolutely that I succumbed 
at once. I reflected that, while there was equal 
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danger to be incurred in a duel with my visitor, 
there would be less credit. 

** Shall I write the missive?” inquired my 
companion, who called himself Lieutenant Eu- 
stace. 

** Yes,” said I, faintly. 

He sat down at my desk, and in a few min- 
utes produced the following : 

“ Srz,—You grossly insulted a young lady, while un- 
der my protection, last evening. As a man of honor, I 
call upon you either for an ample apology, or for the 
usual satisfaction accorded in such cases. I send this by 
Lieutenant Eustace, who is authorized to act as my 

i Yours, etc., Prerer SMITH. 
“CAPTAIN ACHILLES Brown.” 


Having signed this, with some misgivings, I 
inquired as to the character of this Captain 
Brown. 

**T don’t know much about him,” said my 
Sriend ; “but I presume he is a regular fire- 
eater.” 

This was satisfactory—very. 

“Suppose,” said I, in a tremulous voice, ‘ you 
erase the word ‘ample’ before ‘ apology.’ I shall 
consider any apology sufficient.” 

*¢ But J shall not,” was the Lieutenant’s em- 
phatic reply. 

There was no more to be said. He departed 
with his missive ; and I was left in no very en- 
viable frame of mind. 

Two hours after, the Lieutenant returned in 
high spirits. 

‘¢ Has he apologized ?” I inquired, eagerly. 

‘* Not a bit of it,” was the reply. ‘‘ He yows 
that he will shed the last drop of his blood 
first.” 

‘* What a sanguinary monster he must be !” 
was my internal reflection. 

‘The meeting is appointed for to-morrow 
morning, an hour before sunrise,” resumed the 
Lieutenant. ‘It is to take place at Hoboken: 
weapons, pistols; distance, fifteen paces.” 

‘*TIsn’t that rather near?” I ventured to re- 
mark. 

‘Near? Of course, you want it near. You 
will be more likely to hit your man.” 

** And he will be more likely to hit me,” I re- 
joined. 

‘* Of course,” was the careless reply. 
must take your chance of that.” 

I could not help wondering whether he would 
be so cool about it if he were the principal, and 
I the second. In fact, I have always observed 
that seconds are much more scrupulous about 
the honor of their principals than they are dis- 
posed to be about their own. I suppose it is 
human nature. I think it altogether likely that 
I should make a very fierce second. 

‘*T suppose you are used to pistols ?” remark- 
ed my friend. 

Used to pistols! I remembered once having 
fired one as a boy to the imminent danger of 
my little sister’s life. Since then I had not had 
one in my hands. 

As I strolled out into the streets in an un- 
happy frame of mind, a newsboy thrust into 


“You 
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my hand a daily paper which I mechanically 
bought. Glancing over the columns I observed 
that a boat was advertised as about to start that 
day forHavana. The hour of departure was four 
in the afternoon. A sudden thought struck 
me. Would it not be much better to embark for 
Cuba than remain behind to be shot—a result 
which the state of my nerves and my want of 
practice with the pistol rendered altogether prob- 
able. 

With new-born alacrity I immediately re- 
paired to the boat and demanded to see the 
agent. He informed me that the boat would 
positively start at the hour indicated. 

I asked to see the list of passengers. 

Running my eyes casually down“the list my 
heart beat quickly as they fell upon the last 
name. Could it be possible that my dreaded 
opponent Captain Achilles Brown had secured 
passage! What could be his motive? 

** When did this gentleman book his name as 
@ passenger ?” I inquired. 

** Not half an hour since.” 

*¢Did he understand that the boat started to- 
day ?” 

of Yes; he made particular inquiries on that 

int.” 

‘¢Will you describe him tome? Ishe tall?” 

**Yes, quite so.” 

*¢ And has a black mustache?” 

“ Yes. ” 

‘*A dark complexion, and wears a large 
cloak ?” 

‘Precisely. You know him, then ?” 

**Very slightly,” said I, carelessly. ‘‘ By- 
the-way, I don’t think I shall be able to get 
away fora week. I won’t engage to-day.” 

‘*We would give you good accommodations.” 

“No doubt of that. On the whole, you 
needn’t mention to Captain Brown that any body 
inquired for him.” 

My heart bounded with exultation as with 
some difficulty I realized that my opponent, 
whom I had dreaded so much, was about to 
leave the country from fear of encountering me. 

What a joke that was! I laughed all the 
way home, though I endeavored to preserve my 
gravity. On the way I purchased a brace of 
pistols, which I ostentatiously displayed on 
reaching my boarding-place. 

“To think you should risk your life for me,” 
simpered the fair Sophronia. 

Miss Sophronia,” said I, with suitable fierce- 
ness, ‘‘ no one shall with impunity insult a lady 
while under my protection.” 

During a portion of the afternoon I practiced 
shooting at a mark, and was never more lively 
than at the tea-table. Lieutenant Eustace, who 
was present, seemed considerably surprised at 
the change in my demeanor, and was evidently 
puzzled to account for it. 

After tea I invited the company to witness 
my will, which I had drawn up for the sake of 
producing an impression. It proved quite a 
master-stroke. I noticed that Lieutenant Eu- 
stace treated me with increasing respect, while 





Sophronia repeated several times under her 
breath, but loud enough for me to hear, ‘‘ Brave 
man!” 

All this I enjoyed, and took the opportunity 
to discourse severely upon the sacredness of 
honor, in defense of which I asserted that any 
man ought to be willing to lay down his life. 

In the course of the afternoon I had had the 
pleasure of witnessing the sailing of the Arie/, 
with Captain Brown on board. Whether this 
circumstance had any thing to do with inspiring 
in me these elevated sentiments, I leave the 
reader to judge. 

The next morning at an early hour I proceed- 
ed to the field with my second. 

Captain Achilles Brown was nowhere to be 
seen! 

I professed a great deal of disappointment, 
and insisted on waiting three hours to allow 
him ample time to appear. Of course it was in 
vain. All, however, testified to the remarkable 
courage which I displayed under the circum- 
stances, and tendered their congratulations. 
The affair even found its way into the papers, 
and I found myself all at once elevated into a 
hero. I could not walk Broadway without be- 
ing furtively pointed out as the celebrated duel- 
ist. Among the ladies, particularly, I became 
an object of great attention—a circumstance 
that may well excite surprise when it is con- 
sidered that my only claims to their regard lay 
in my having been implicated in an affair which 
the moral sense of the community professes to 
condemn. 

Soon afterward I left my boarding-place to the 
great regret of the fair Sophronia. I afterward 
learned that, had I shown the white feather, it 
was arranged that Lieutenant Eustace should 
force me into a marriage with his cousin on pain 
of a duel with himself. The extraordinary 
show of courage which I exhibited imposed upon 
him to such an extent that he did not think it 
advisable to offer the alternative, lest I should 
accept the duel. 

I have heard nothing of Captain Achilles 
Brown since the memorable day on which he 
did me the service to sail for Cuba. Had he 
possessed a little more courage, I shudder to 
think what might have been the result. 





THE LOAN OF A LYRE. 


L. 
‘¢ \ PRETTY piece of business, Mrs. Barca- 
role—a very pretty piece of business, 

upon my soul—and I a husband and father of 
a family !” 

‘* What are you talking about, my dear?” 

“If you want to know, please to fix your na- 
ked eye upon this little bijou of a communica- 
tion, just receiyed per this morning’s post.” : 

Mrs. Barcarole stopped washing the breakfast 
silver, dried her fingers, and taking the letter 
from my hand, read aloud: 


“ Meliboeus Barcarole, Esq. 
‘*IumorTaL Barp,—Pardon the unlaureled incense- 
burner before your lyric altar of undying fame, who thus 
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informally, and (but for her uncontrollable enthusiasm) 
inexcusably addresses you. Though the liberty I take 
has, perhaps, no parallel in that circle where frigid cer- 
emony wields her glacial sceptre, in your habitual benig- 
nity remember, I pray you, that you sit on that celestial 
pinnacle of fame where you are less your own than all 
mankind's; and even a humble heart like my own, whose 
slender strings have been thrilled by your songful breath, 
may claim a part in you. 

“T need not say that, with outwelling eyes and palpi- 
tating bosom, I have read every line which your won- 
drous pen has contributed to the age’s symphony. Still 
more, oh divinest of living bards! I know each word of 
rapture by heart—and sleep with Ticknor’s blue and gold 
edition of you pressed close to that heart, nightly. In the 
name of all Time, let me thank you, Sir, for those pulses 
of ecstasy with which you have stirred its efernally re- 
sounding corridors. 

“ With what speechless sympathy do I enter into your | 
sorrows! As I write, my tears stain this sheet, confess- 
ing my maiden weakness; for I have just come from the 
perusal of that bottomless utterance of lonely grief and 
passion recorded at page 310 of the second volume of 
your ‘ Antiph if Need I say that I 
mean ‘ The Wail of the World-weary Wanderer? It is 
no vain compliment when I say that Homer, Dante, and 
Tupper will not survive one verse of the many which 
bathed me in tears. ‘Tis this:. 

“*Headlong out of heavenly blisses 
Hurled to fathomless abysses, 
Dream I still of feeling kisses 

Kissing me forever more ; 
Like the moonbeam's sparry shiver, 
Quenched upon a midnight river, 
Slides away the airy giver, 
And in the darkness horrid 
I dash my burning forehead 

On the adamantine floor.’ 

** But I trespass on your time. I will only say a word 
more. You end that poem with this aspiration: ‘Oh for 
one fountain-heart, whereof my own might drink! I 
believe it is my mission to be that heart—to comfort your 
wretchedness—to bind up your wounded spirit. 

“All I wish is, to gaze into your deep blue eyes—to 
walk the same violet-scented turf—to breathe the same 
air with you. I will, therefore, be with you in that ‘ pas- 
toral solitude beyond the rules of earth’ (described so af- 
fectingly on your 17th page) on Monday next, by the 5 
o'clock, P.M., express from New York (having to wait till 
then for my new mantilla from Bulpin’s). With eternal 
ardor, your respondent dual soul, 

“LILyie Taytor.” 


“ Well, I declare !” said Mrs. Barcarole, open- 
ing those large brown eyes of hers, out of which 
I had so often drawn my inspiration, until they 
equaled in size of aperture that other vessel 
wherein I dipped my quills. ‘‘ And what do 
you mean to do about it ?” 

“*Rum-tum-tum-tum-tiddy, ramtumtiddyi- 
do—” 

‘What do you mean to do, I say, dear?” 

‘* Rum-tum-tiddy—oh, beg your pardon, love 
—I mean to—well, that is—really I haven't the 
least idea.” 

‘¢ Well, I must say, J should know what to 
do under such circumstances if J were a man. 
I'd have a policeman ready at the cars, and have 
her arrested for bigamy, or whatever it is that 
they call running away with another lady’s hus- 
band.” 

I intimated to Mrs. Barcarole that bigamy 
might be a somewhat difficult charge to sustain 
against my correspondent on the existing evi- 
dence; moreover, that I was not run away with 
yet, and, in all human probability, should not 








be—so long, I added, with a glance of amorous 
sweetness, as I possessed a niche in the heart of 
such a charming woman already. 

Which mollified Mrs. Barcarole considerably. 

‘¢ What sort of a creature do you think she 
is, this scandalous person?” asked my wife. 

“I suppose her to be,” I answered, ‘* a tall, 
thin, yet sympathetic young woman, whose ten- 
drils were, some forty years ago, more or less, 
torn from a robust male support, with a tend- 
ency to spectacles, short sleeves, low neck, and 
singing ‘Go, forget me!’ toa pleuritic piano. I 
fancy, also, that she is fond of Poe, Shelley, 
and—I would not be so vain before any body 
but you—Barcarole. Add to this description, 
an appetite for young clergymen who need sis- 
terly sympathy and slippers, and I guess you 
have her.” 

‘¢ She must be very ugly, too,” said my wife. 

‘¢ Eminently so, of course,” I assented. 

‘** And she may stay a fortnight.” 

“Oh, six months, at the least; there will be 
no getting rid of her. It always was agony for 
women to tear themselves away from me.” 

‘“*Impudence! Something prompt must be 
done, then.” 

**T agree with you, my love. I will try to 
settle on the exact thing, and let you know by 
dinner-time. ‘Till then I must weed my straw- 
berries. By-by, dear.” 

IL 

I was the poet Barcarole—laying claim, I 
fancy, to something like a transatlantic reputa- 
tion, having been reviewed in the Athenceum as 
the author of “ Another mass of American stuff.” 
Daily was I solicited for my autograph. I am 
extravagant enough to believe that I could have 
made a good thing out of my hair, if I had cut 
it up, like the submarine cable, into lengths to 
suit purchasers, and advertised it to my admir- 
ing public. 

It is pleasant to be famous. I like to have 
men poke one another in the ribs, when they 
see me on a railroad car, and say, ‘‘ There he 
is—that’s Barcarole!” Iam fond of being call- 
ed on to write sonnets for great occasions. I 
love to see pretty girls absorbed in my last edi- 
tion, at watering-places and on steamboats. 

But in some respects I sit on “‘a painful 
peak.” It is not pleasant to think that the 
world is interested in the set of one’s night-cap, 
or would listen breathItssly to a lecture on your 
peculiar rhethod of cutting up a water-melon. 
There is a possibility of conceiving some things 
which a respectable citizen, however famous, 
might wish to keep private—to do, with the 
candle of publicity blown out, and society at 
large not looking through the key-hole. I have 
never been able to do that class of things in a 
frame of any calmness. There is a jealousy of 
observation—a nervous sense of being notewor- 
thy—that makes a great poet go to bed, rise, 
put on his cravat, as if the parquet of Burton’s 
were just the other side of the wash-stand. 

Then—probably because my poems were so 
wondrously life-like and graphic—it never could 
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be understood by the general reader how I was 
not in earnest in every thing I wrote. Iam not 
“A Deserted Soul ;” yet, if I choose, can not I 
write “‘ The Battle-cry” of that unfortunate be- 
ing, without disagreeably identifying myself 
with him? No, I can’t. Can I consistently 
weave into lyric symphony ‘‘ The Plea of the 
Plaster-cast Man?” No; for if I do, the next 
review notice of my life asserts, upon abundant 
authority, that I ‘‘rose out of the greatest ob- 
scurity, having originally been a vendor of gyp- 
sum praying Samuels and poll-parrots, whose 
talents were first discovered under the follow- 
ing circumstances,” ete. And there is not a 
dyspeptic young person who does not cherish 
me as the representative of sublimely-gifted 
wretchedness, on account of those love-lorn 
breathings which I, the happy husband and fa- 
ther, have uttered histrionically in my songs and 
plays. 

Meliboeus Barcarole—immortal bard! Ido 
not know whether to call you an unfortunate 
dog or not, in this fame which you have won. 
But certainly, of all inflictions that follow glory, 
sure never was one severer than the present. 
A woman for whose craze your genius was re- 
sponsible coming to stay an indefinite time with 
you, in an attitude of adoration! 

My wife might not have a spare room conyen- 
ient. Oh, no matter! had I not written, 

*Tis sweet to sleep beneath the stars, 
With moonbeams for your curtain bars? 
The young woman would therefore come pre- 
pared to find me eschewing the conventional 
horse-hair and feathers, and boarding out-doors 
altogether. We might not have any cake in the 
house—a mortification which to the mind of 
Mrs. Barcarole has no parallel among the woes 
of life. No matter, again. 
The forest berries our food shall be, 
Our dishes the bark of the white birch-tree. 
Had I not written it? Evidently there would 
be no way of discouraging the young woman. 

This train of meditations was revolving in 
my brain as I weeded the strawberries. It got 
to be near mid-day. I had cleaned two beds, 
and was half-way through a third, but without 
settling on any course of prompt action. 

I stopped working, and leaned to rest on my 
hoe-handle, when, whom should I see strolling 
into the garden but my nephew, Meliboeus Bar- 
carole, Jun., a youth of parts, who was spending 
a month with me for the benefit of His health. 
The history of that young man was a sad one. 
He was the oldest child of rich but honest 
parents, and had risen from the most extreme 
opulence to a very honorable position among 
the intellectual men of society. By indomita- 
ble energy he had conquered the disadvantages 
of wealth, and was a hard-working, studious, and 
useful fellow. Though the circumstances of 
his family were such that I have known them 
compelled to subsist on turtle soup and merin- 
gues for nearly a week at a time, and their only 
way of keeping off the rigors of a severe winter 
consisted of a few black, poisonous holes in the 





floor, my nephew had grown into a vigorous, 
healthy, and handsome lad. A striking instance 
of what manly resolution may do against all the 
obstacles of fortune. 

But of late a sad affliction had overshadowed 
him. He was evidently passing through that 
trying disorder—that teething complaint of the 
grown-up infant just weaned from tops and 
paper-kites—the first love. And he had it very 
hard. To such a degree did it affect his appe- 
tite and sleep that his parents thought my coun- 
try fare would be a good change for him, and so 
expressed him to me, with orders to amuse him 
till the season opened at the Springs. 

Now, as Meliboeus strolled into the garden, 
as aforesaid, a thought struck me. Might not 
the study of this interesting woman run bard- 
mad prove a diversion to him? Might he not 
at the same time rid me of my difficulty, and 
occupy himself healthfully in the analysis of the 
phenomenon ? 

Wandering with clasped hands, and a face 
full of the gentlest Idyllic melancholy, the youth 
approached me. Until he had stepped right 
upon my most fruitful clusters he did not see I 
was there. Then he noticed me, and started 
back. 

‘* Meliboeus,” said I, ‘‘ you are bored in this 
rural quiet—confess it, boy !” 

“Shall I tell you the truth? I believe I 
am—immensely.” 

“*SoIthonght. Well, it’s perfectly natural. 
You meet a very pretty girl at the Philharmon- 
ics—she returns your dazzled gaze with a half- 
venturous glance followed by a blush—your soul 
bathes in her till the last echo of Tannhauser 
dies away—you and she depart your several 
ways—you never see her again—her image re- 
mains ineffaceable—you arrive at the conclu- 
sion that you are necessary to one another’s ex- 
istence. Now, country air, fresh vegetables, my 
society, and nowhere to go in the evening, do not 
seem to be what you want for your complaint. 
Have I hit it? 

** Exactly, my uncle.” 

‘*T therefore proceed to prescribe a new reme- 
dy. Ihave discovered the very thing that you 
want, until every body comes into town again, 
and you can resume your search for ?Incognita. 
You need a sensation, and I’ve got it for you.” 

‘** Let us hear what it is.” 

Upon this, I pulled out of my pocket that 
little packet of incense, the letter of Lillie Tay- 
lor, and handed it to my nephewtoread. With 
an amused look of puzzle he finished it, and I 
continued : 

**Of course it isn’t possible for me to meet 
those overtures appropriately. I am a married 
man—settled in life—every thing steady and 
quiet of that sort. I am romantic, and write 
about moonlight; but being rheumatic, do not 
walk in it. In fact, I have given up all kinds 


of sky-larking. 

‘* But, supposing I had a nephew—a tolerably 
well-looking young rascal—with a great fund 
of woman-talk and a boundless talent for every 
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variety of diablery. Supposing he bore the 
same name as his uncle, had some approach to 
the same intellectual forehead, and by circum+ 
stances which we will not here dwell upon, had 
contracted the same look of classic sadness. 
And, to wind up, supposing he took it into his 
head to make believe he was his own uncle—to 
borrow the lyre of that gifted man and play the 
poet for a few days to a charming female adorer 
—Heh? what do you think of the hypothesis?” 

“By Jehoshaphat! wouldn’t that be rich! 
I declare I’ve the greatest mind in the world—” 

** Say you will!” 

“Well, I will, then. 
When is she coming?” 

“Didn’t you read? Five o’clock train, day 
after to-morrow. Your aunt and I will go down 
with you to see her come in. Play your game 
well, and if we don’t have some fun I’m mis- 
taken.” 

The young man went away with a lighter 
step, and, putting up my hoe, I returned to let 
Mrs. B. into the plan. She was enough of a 
wag to assent to it heartily, and promised to get 
the best room ready for our romantic visitor. 


Here’s my hand on it. 


III. 

Meliboeus was certainly a lad of genius. He 
went to work rehearsing for our little comedy 
with a zeal and a facility worthy of any old 
stager on the New York boards. He had never, 
even in his most unhappy moments, written so 
much as a sonnet; so, to prepare for being a 
poet, he “‘ crammed” on the large edition of my 
works, until he could repeat the finest passages 
without a single balk. He accustomed himself 
to part his hair in the middle, adopted rolling 
collars, and affected being distrait when his tea- 
cup was passed. Qh! he did it admirably! 
And by the time that we had to start for the 
station, on Monday afternoon, I was one uni- 
versal chuckle at the prospect of his success. 

According to my promise, Mrs. Barcarole 
and I accompanied him to the cars. Leaving 
the horses around the corner with black Jimmy, 
we planted ourselves on the platform and wait- 
ed for the whistle. 

We were not allowed the pleasure of long 
anticipation. Up came the train, stopped, and 
began to disgorge its motley contents of men, 
women, babies, bandboxes, and parcels, which 
were to stop at Middletown Centre. In vain 
did I search the crowd for my idea of my ad- 
mirer. There were spectacles there, but they 
beamed with no look of inquiry for a poet; an- 
cient maiden ladies, with a pensiveness in their 
tones; but it was entirely laid out upon ques- 
tions as to the welfare of their trunks—they 
asked no one the way to Mr. Barcarole’s. 

I was just turning to my wife and Meliboeus, 
with the words, ‘‘ What if it should be a sell!” 
when a fresh, childish voice asked, close at my 
back, ‘‘ Can you tell me how to get to the house 
of the poet Barcarole ?” 

“Whist !” said I, in a hurry, ‘‘now’s your 
time!” and touched Meliboeus with my elbow. 

*‘T am Mr. Barcarole, Madam,” said that 





young gentleman courageously, turning to the 
petite vailed figure whence the inquiry pro- 
ceeded. ‘May I dare to hope that this is my 
fair correspondent ?” 

The young woman lifted her vail with a tiny 
hand that trembled with surprise; and lo, no 
Gorgon, no Sphinx was there, but a very, very 
pretty girl of eighteen or thereabout, blushing 
and downcast in a state of the most winsome 
trepidation. 

But what is the matter with Meliboeus Jun. ? 
What is there in that little modest sylphide to 
startle a young man in society, to make him 
swerve as from the cannon’s mouth ? 

The youth caught my arm convulsively and 
just whispered brokenly in my ear, “It is she— 
it is she—the lady I saw at the Philharmonics !” 

For a moment my astonishment was mixed 
with the fear that this sudden discovery would 
unnerve the boy from the execution of his plan 
—that he would let this magnificent chance slip 
through his fingers. But no! he did better 
than my utmost hope. Seeming in an instant 
to recognize the unsurpassed advantage of mak- 
ing love on a poetical basis, he regained all his 
self-possession and took Lillie Taylor by the 
hand. 

** Let me lead you to my carriage, fair maiden 
—tis but the rude wain of a simple bard—yet 
it is ennobled by waiting for you.” 

The two led the way, Mrs. Barcarole and 
myself following close behind. And as we 
walked we looked at one another queerly with- 
out speaking. At last I broke the silence. 

‘* She is ‘very ugly,’ heh, Mrs. Barcarole ?” 

‘*¢Tall maiden lady, torn from robust male 
support,’ heh, Mr. Barcarole ?” 

We both of us certainly had to confess our 
ideals of the young lady somewhat at fault. 
She was a girl, as I have said, of eighteen, 
with great dreamy brown eyes that melted in 
their own softness—a sweet little sympathetic 
face that daguerreotyped your own thought when 
you talked earnestly to her—and to such a wo- 
man one felt ashamed to talk in any other way. 
And her airy figure was just such a one as you 
would not be in the least surprised to come upon 
in wood-solitudes, lying on the tops of the lilies 
and violets without bending them, drinking dew 
and listening to fairy stories from the bees. 

Meliboeus handed the young girl into our 
carryall, jumped in beside her on the front seat, 
and when his aunt and I had mounted behind 
actually turned around toward us with the most 
unblushing coolness, and said, blandly, 

‘‘Miss Taylor, permit me to make you ac- 
quainted with an uncle and aunt of mine, who 
had the misfortune to be born deaf and dumb. 
They were for a long time in the school of Mr. 
Weld, at Hartford, where they first knew each 
other. Iam happy to say, however, that they 
have so far overcome that sad calamity that 
they understand your meaning by watching the 
motion of your lips. Though they are still un- 
able to—” 


The miserable sinner! I knew what he was 
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going to say. ‘*Speak!” that was the word; 
and Mrs. Barcarole and I stared at one another 
frantically, knowing that a fearful embargo was 
hanging over our tongues for Heaven knew how 
long. Thought of agony! I grasped the young 
villain by the arm, signed to him to wait, and 
wrote on the back of a letter with my pencil, 

‘*For Heaven’s sake say we talk incoherent- 
ly, at least!” 

That wretch looked at us with a sweet smile, 
and scribbled under my sentence, 

‘Suppose she’d been old and ugly—who’d 
have had to stand it then? I guess you can 
put up with paying for that risk?” 

Mrs. Barcarole and I sat, in all senses, liter- 
ally dumb. Meliboeus whipped up the horses, 
finished his sentence with, ‘‘ Utterly unable to 
articulate,” and the young girl shook hands 
with us over the back of the seat, her face full 
of childish pity. 

** Poor, poor people!” she said, sadly, to the 
wicked humbug. ‘Yet they look so kind, so 
intelligent indeed. The lady is quite good- 
looking, and the gentleman has a very healthy, 
animated countenance, though I should never 
have taken him for a poet’s relative.” 

** Why, sweet little maiden?” 

Lillie blushed, but answered, “I oughtn’t to 
say it when the poor man is your uncle; but 
his look seems unappreciative—matter-of-fact. 
Did he ever read any of your beautiful poetry?” 

“Til ask him. Uncle, did you ever read any 
of my beautiful poetry ?” 

I was enraged enough at the young man al- 
ready, and this last was said with such a pro- 
voking ostentation of distinctness to conform to 
the assumed necessities of my case, that I be- 
came conscious of being very red in the face, 
and made an insulting gesture of abhorrence, 
pointing to the mud under the carriage-wheels. 

**He says, Miss Taylor, that he never did, 
and thinks it vile stuff.” 

“Oh, the monster! I’m sure it’s very kind 
of you to let him stay with you.” 

** He feels it to be so; don’t you, uncle?” 

The conversation happily now took a turn. 

**Do you know, Mr. Barcarole,” said the 
young girl to my nephew, ‘‘that in some re- 
spects you are—I hardly know what to cali it— 
perhaps ‘surprise’ is the word—somewhat of a 
surprise to me?” 

** A disagreeable one, is it?” 

**No—oh no! not that. ButasI was riding 
in the cars to-day I began thinking what a 
strange thing I was doing. You must never 
tell; but my guardian thinks I have gone into 
the country to spend the summer with an old 
aunt. I don’t like guardians; but then, you 
know, one has to have such a thing—a young 
lady, especially, just out of Madame Gaie-Che- 
rie’s, and all finished up, with what they call 
Targe expectations, I believe, and no near rela- 
tions in this country. Well, as I said, I was 
thinking, and I began to wonder what every 
body would say if they knew I had run away. 

_ Then, said I, supposing the poet Barcarole 





should be like other people after all—even such 
a person as that poor fellow on the back seat, 
for instance—and should have some terrible 
wife who would think me impudent, and all 
that sort of thing, for coming to see how a poet 
looked, without being invited. And supposing 
he should be very stern and cold, and she should 
be unkind, and not even ask me to take off my 
things and sit down, and all of them should say 
I was crazy, perhaps. I hadn’t looked at the 
matter in this light at all before, and when I 
did I was one tremble all over. I came near 
not asking where you lived at all, but half 
made up my mind to stay at the station till 
the next train down, and go right back. And 
now it is so delightful to find you are not angry 
with me, but, in every thing, just like your 
poetry —just as I thought you would be, ex- 
cept—” 

** Except what, Miss Taylor?” 

The little creature looked down, with half- 
shut eyes, and grew all damask-rosy as she 
whispered— 

“*Younger and better looking. You aren’t 
at all like your portrait.” 

Pleasant for the deaf-and-dumb man on the 
back seat! Oh! decidedly. Mrs. Barcarole 
and I looked at one another with indignation 
that could hardly be kept speechless. ‘The pic- 
ture referred to was taken some twenty years 
ago, just after I was married. Exactly as I 
looked when the beloved woman struck hercolors 
to my fascination. Peale did it, and considered 
it a privilege. It had been the work of months. 
There were six fresh blush roses in my button- 
hole at each sitting. And every curl was con- 
scientiously educated into symmetry with the 
best adipose secretion of Canada bears. Yet 
Meliboeus Barcarole—having lived to an age 
when there was no opportunity of going back 
and getting it done better—hears a graceless 
scamp, who plasters his short hair on his tem- 
ples, and wears whiskers, shaped like a break- 
fast-roll, inclined toward his shoulders, called 
“younger, better looking” than that exquisite 
chef-d aeuvre. 

Oh, times and manners, you are going to the 
devil! 

Necessarily both Mrs. Barcarole and I were 
in the sweetest of humors when our carryall 
reached the piazza of Eclogue Cottage. To the 
manifest wonder of my little rhyme-struck dev- 
otee, or more properly, now, my nephew’s, she 
found that rural solitude not altogether one of 
nature’s wilds, but a country residence, with 
its parallel in common life—gravel walks, box 
around the front flower beds, a shorn lawn, and 
glimpses in the rear of something very like the 
vegetable garden and picket fence of an unnat- 
ural state of society. She was dispatched, im- 
mediately on arriving, into a very civilized and 
pretty little bedroom, and, while she attended 
to the details of her after-travel toilet, Mrs. Bar- 
carole and myself embraced the opportunity, in 
the other end of the house, to unburden our- 


| selves of our opinion of Mr. M. Barcarole, Jun., 
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in a very un-deaf-and-dumb manner, and to that 
young gentleman personally. 

“Well, Sir! I suppose you consider what 
you’ve been doing a very delicate and graceful 
joke ?” 

‘*T confess it wears a little of that aspect, my 
dear aunt.” 

*<To set your uncle and me in such a ridic- 
ulous light before a total stranger !—a young wo- 
man in New York society too, who probably 
knows the Summergoods, and the Fallstocks, 
and all the first families of our circle (I’ve often 
heard them speak of a very rich Miss Taylor), 
and who will go back and let it all out, and then 
we'll be in a pretty fix, won’twe? Isha’n’t dare 
to lift up my head next winter!” 

‘* My precious aunt, I intend this whole affair 
to be anentire secret between me and—my wife.” 

‘** What are you talking about ?” . 

*¢ Simply that the young lady who is now ar- 
ranging the hair of Miss Lillie Taylor will re- 
turn to New York Mrs. Meliboeus Barcarole, 
Jun. I know that it seems hard to deprive you 
of the noble gift of speech. Imyself shall suffer 
more severely than you can imagine by the de- 
privation of your kindly tones and my uncle’s 
inspired utterances; but recollect what you gain 
to balance the loss. You may both be present 
at the best scenes of all our piquant courtship— 
you can assist me, oh, indescribably, if you will! 
and then think, my beloved lyric kinsman, what 
an opportunity you will have for the gradual de- 
velopment of a drama, upon the basis of this 
joke, which will eclipse all your past fame on 
both continents. Just fancy it! Already, how 
the titles for the surpassing work crowd on me! 
‘The Delicious Deception, a Dithyrambic of 
the Deaf-and-Dumb!’ Or, ‘Love Lassoed by a 
Lute-String!!’ Or, ‘Pseudo-Meliboeus, and 
his Marriage with a Muse-Mad Maiden!!!” 

“‘Meliboeus, you hair-brained rogue !—” 

“Put it in any shape you please. Drama— 
five acts. Romance—ten cantos—Maud style— 
L., IL, I1., 1V., big Roman numerals. Oh, 
delicious! And won’t it take? Dear me!” 

“Wife, I don’t know but the young scamp’s 
right! Shall we forgive him?” 

‘Oh, it’s all very well for you, Mr. Barca- 
role, you get paid for keeping your mouth shut 
now, by being able to sing poems with it by-and- 
by; but I’m only a poor little woman, and no 
poet—my mouth goes unrewarded—unused ut- 
terly—” 

Both the Meliboei jumped up at once and 
falsified the statement by occupying opposite 
sides of that pretty little wronged aperture with 
a sonorous, long kiss. 

“Forgive me, deary, deary aunt! Be good 
and help me! Oh, do helpme! I have been 
joking; but I tell you seriously now, that all 
my happiness for the rest of my days depends on 
this thing’s turning out well—and I know you 
will be as good to me as you always have been 
—do, dear Aunt Barcarole!” 

So it ended with our both being merciful to 
the rogue. 





IV. 

Things went on delightfully. Mrs. Barcarole 
and I lived, day after day, in a delicious atmos- 
phere of courtship, all fragrant and full of sunny 
sparkles as the one wherein we first kissed and 
cooed twenty years ago. Seeing those young 
people together, hearing their long, sweet, silly 
talks, watching their innocent dalliance, know- 
ing that every hour they grew deeper, and still 
deeper enamored—all this lifted us quite out 
again from the sober, settled marriage twilight 
into which we, like even the warmest of lovers, 
had passed with the course of years. 

And Lillie Taylor was so beautiful, so orig- 
inal, so good—an emigrant from Arcadia, just 
*‘come over”—a citizen of the unfallen virgin 
world. In her life there was none of that stilt- 
edness which had appeared in her letter, or, if 
there was the same pure enthusiasm and rhap- 
sody, now that we knew her it did not seem 
stilted. She was a most impassioned creature 
—but her fire burned without smoke or soot— 
there was no taint of bad self-consciousness in 
heremotion. She never was ashamed of her- 
self, as most impulsive people happen to be fifty 
times a day—there was nothing to be ashamed 
of. Yet I blessed Heaven, over and over again, 
that it had cast her, fresh-risen, like the yet 
pure Venus, above the waters of this world, 
upon our poeticshores. There were few places 
where she could possibly have been understood 
but Eclogue Cottage—elsewhere she would have 
been the horror of appropriate beings, or, if tol- 
erated at all, only under the shadow of that in- 
sulting protection known as ‘‘ making allow- 
ances” forone. As for us, though we had been 
startled at first by the pureness of a pearl which 
was so unusual as to challenge suspicion lest it 
were mock, we soon came to make the only al- 
lowance that was made for our own worldliness 
—not her unworldliness. 

I do not suppose that she ever once gave a 
name to the feeling she was cherishing for Mel- 
iboeus. She was perfectly satisfied ; she drank 
in happiness to the full, and that was all she 
knew, as she walked lingeringly through the 
woody lanes with that naughty make-believe 
poet’s- arm folding her waist, her hand on his 
shoulder, and their tongues alternately, or in 
duet, running on to the music of his borrowed 
verses, quoted at all times and in all places with 
an admiration on her part great enough to have 
flattered the rogue into an inspiration of his 
own. 

Meanwhile the deaf-and-dumb man and his 
wife sat by, looking on, seeing and hearing 
many sweet, and a number of funny things, with 
an exhilaration that almost boiled over. 

As yet the pastoral affection of the pair had 
not reached that tender spot on the stair-case 
of love, the landing-place of the first kiss. Mrs. 
Barcarole and I were favored enough to be clese 
by when they did come to it. And the manner 
thereof was droll exceedingly. 

The whole of one dreamy, lotus-eating after- 
noon, the two had been sitting together on the 
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turf between the great roots of my favorite lawn 
elm, talking poetry and romance as usual, while 
my wife and I amused ourselves with the pre- 
tended occupations of knitting and reading, upon 
a rustic seat within easy ear-shot. By-and-by 
we heard Lillie say, 

“‘Mr. Barcarole, there is one favor I want 
you to do me, that I have never asked yet. 
Make me an impromptu.” 

My eye caught Meliboeus’s just then, and a 
more comical look of agony I never saw in the 
world. The struggle going on between Hum- 
bug, whose existence depended on asserting its 
indefinite capacity for all things poetic, and 
Truth, groaning to say ‘‘Never did such a thing 
in my life!’ showed on his face like a very bad 
fit of toothache. I gave a maliciously good- 
humored chuckle in spite of myself, and pre- 
tended it was something very rich in the volume 
of Bibb’s Discourses I was reading that did it. 
Meliboeus threw a pleading glance at me, and 
answered with a desperate sprightliness, 

“Oh! do you like impromptus? Nowreal- 
ly, for my part, I think they are the very shal- 
lowest pools in the stream of song. I don’t re- 
collect when I have made one.” 

“But just try it, please, for once. I know 
you can improvise. I saw a notice of you in 
the Lady’s Magazine as long ago as I can re- 
member, that said you were only equaled in 
that way, though not surpassed, by the Italian 
improvisatori. Come, that’s a dear man. I 
shall keep it forever to remember you by.” 

And the little creature took out a note-book 
of visiting-card dimensions, and a pencil like a 
button-needle, to be ready. 

For a moment Meliboeus caught his breath, 
and then, with the sudden determination of get- 
ting as much as possible for the terrific risk to 
his laurels, he said, 

**Yes, I do it on one condition. You grant 
me a favor in return, and pay it beforehand 
Sooner or later I must have taken it without 
asking, for I’m wanting it more and more every 
minute. Give me one of your very sweetest 
kisses, Lillie Taylor!” 

The young girl hesitated for a moment and 
blushed, glanced askance at Mrs. Barcarole and 
me, saw us very busy, and remembered we were 
deaf and dumb, then made up one of the most 
witching little mouths, and looked “‘ Well, if 
you must” at Meliboeus. 

The yong man did not expect this prompt- 
ness, evidently. He had flirted in town, among 
the window-curtains at parties, out of town, on 
watering-place piazzas, but I doubt exceedingly 
if he ever asked for a kiss in so matter-of-fact 
and direct a style before, and had it granted so 
pure-heartedly and quickly. 

But he adapted himself to this new phase of 
woman’s character very creditably. And when 
his lips settled, with all the chivalric gentleness 
of a humming-bird dipping into a fuschia, upon 
those of Lillie Taylor, I wondered, peeping over 
my spectacles, whether he was thinking of the 
impromptu. He assured me afterward that that 





consideration for the moment was entirely ban- 
ished from his mind. If so, and it be true that 
the verse he made was as entirely without imme- 
diate forethought as mine would have been like- 
ly to be at that age, just after the absorption of my 
first kiss from the girl I loved, then I must say 
I consider the effort a clear case of Cupid’s own 
inspiration, for I never imagined before that 
that boy could realize the coincidence in termin- 
ation of ‘‘ frog” and ‘‘ log.” 

** And now for the impromptu,” said Lillie 
Taylor. ‘‘It ought to be a very good one, 
naughty poet, for you have broken the bouquet 
in my belt all to pieces.” 

With a desperate enthusiasm Meliboeus be- 
gan: 

“Sweet girl, those damaged roses speak 

More—hold on a minute—oh, yes—than my lips could 
in a week; 

My heart just touched them, they were — were — well, 
say—shattered ; 

It must be contagious—to be—battered.” 


Lillie Taylor clapped her hands. 

“Ts that the way they improvise ?” said she. 
“‘Tt’s very funny. I like it, though. Is that 
one of your best ?” 

‘* Better than any thing I ever said. Better 
than any thing in my published poems.” And 
Meliboeus looked over at me with a triumph- 
ant relief which silenced sarcasm. I did not 
chuckle; but Mrs. Barcarole did, very quietly, 
in a gentle, approving way, as women do when 
they see a thing of that sort going alk right. 
Lillie Taylor put down the impromptu on her 
note-book. Sodid Meliboeus on his. And he 
has written for the journals ever since—a strik- 
ing instance of the revelation of slumbering 
powers which may be effected by a pretty wo- 
man, who moreover is good and loving. 

It was proposed that same afternoon, when 
the sun had reached a comfortable nearness to 
his bedtime, that we should ride to the village 
of Middletown Centre behind the bays. That 
idea seemed acceptable, and after a very pleas- 
ant hour, we all stood on the platform of the 
station enjoying, what to us simple country 
folk was a pleasant exhilaration, seeing the 
evening train come in. Among the passengers 
there stepped from the cars a small boy, with a 
bundle of placards under his arm, and a very 
mussy paste-pot hanging from his hand. Lillie 
and Meliboeus were now separated by the crowd 
from my wife and me, and did not notice him. 
We did, and saw him plaster up in a very con- 
spicuous position on the outer wall of the sta- 
tion-house one of the bills from his package. 

** Perhaps it is a circus coming,” said Mrs. 
Barcarole. ‘‘ The children will like to see the 
monkeys. They come back from school next 
week, you know.” 

No. It was no circus—monkeys were not 


even indirectly mentioned—and with faces of 
mingled perplexity and horror we read and saw 
it was—something else. 

I left my wife standing by the bill for 2 mo- 
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ment, and sought out my nephew. 
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my excuse to Lillie, I drew him aside, and 
whispered to him to go to his aunt; then took 
the young lady under my protection, while he 
hurried off to the spot. 

When he reached there he read as follows, 
with what emotions I leave to be imagined: 

**$500 REWARD! 

“The above sum will be paid to any one who will give 
information leading to the discovery of Miss Lillie Tay- 
lor, a young lady who left the house of her guardian, the 
subscriber, on the 8th ult., and has not since been seen or 
heard from." 

Here followed her description. 
placard continued : 

** At the time of her departure her intention was the 
paying a visit to her aunt, Mrs. Tabitha Sears of Chelms- 
ford; but as that lady has not the slightest knowledge 
of her whereabouts, it is feared she has been forcibly ab- 
ducted, or that other foul play has been instrumental in 
her disappearance. Persons able to give the slightest 
clew to her present situation will receive the reward above 
stated, and the sincere thanks of her very anxious rela- 
tives. Cortin Bay.es, 

“*No. — Broad St.” 

‘“‘Now what have you got to say?” asked 
Mrs. Barcarole. 

The only opinion Meliboeus vouchsafed was, 
that it was a very pretty kettle of fish. To 
which his aunt acceded cordially. 

*¢ And what are you going to do about it ?” 

‘¢ Discover her whereabouts to her guardian, 
and claim the $500. That amount I shall in- 
vest, one half in a saddle horse for my uncle, 
the other in furs for you, to pay you for being 
such good dummies.” 

‘So you will back out after all ?” 

‘Wait till to-morrow morning, and see it I 
do. ” 

The whistle was just blowing for the depart- 
ure of the train when Meliboeus tapped the 
placard boy on the shoulder. 

“You needn’t go any farther up the road. 
Take the next train back to town, and tell Mr. 
Bayles to meet me—no matter what my name 
is—at this station to-morrow at twelve o'clock. 
I will give him the information he wants.” 

The boy stared for a minute, not knowing 
whether he was being victimized. But Meli- 
boeus quietly drew the placards from under his 
arm, thus leaving him no option, paid him for 
them at the rate of a cent a piece, and said, 
**Mind me,” in a voice which reassured him. 
He then scratched down the still wet bill from 
the wall, and returned with his aunt to me. 

That night we were all sitting after tea in the 
library by one of the windows which opened 
upon the veranda. Meliboeus and Lillie had 

‘taken their places upon the sill—it was their 
favorite seat, for it had no back, and that gave 
the young man a pretext for supporting the 
waist of the little girl with his arm. She was 
now leaning with her elbow on his knee, and 
looking up rapturously into his face as he re- 
cited one of my poems: 


Then the 


“To be great, yet not for glory— 
To be famed, yet not for pride— 
Sung in songs, rehearsed in story, 
Lifted up, yea, deified— 





Only to feel that you 
Were given your queenly due 
In being honored by my side.” 


Finishing the poem, his voice grew yet more 
earnest. 

‘*Lillie Taylor, when you came to Eclogue 
Cottage, or rather when you started for it, what 
was your feeling for that person known as Meli- 
boeus Barcarole—the exact nature and extent 
of it, I mean, if you can define it?” 

She thought for a few seconds, and then an- 
swered considerately : 

‘Tt was intense admiration—reverence for 
your great mind.” 

‘You are sure you would have come just as 
soon if you had known me to be the father of a 
family—an old man already married?” 

I could see that Lillie Taylor caught the hint 
contained in these words, for even in the moon- 
light her face suddenly flushed scarlet, and with 
a manner of wounded pride, or as if she would 
withdraw misplaced confidence, she removed 
her elbow from the young man’s knee and said, 
spiritedly, 

“T came to enjoy seeing and hearing the 
poet—I do not have to leave New York to jind 
a man.” 

“Do not be offended. I meant nothing un- 
pleasant. You will understand why I ask the 
question ina moment. You have been here now 
amonth. When your letter came I expected to 
receive youasadevotee. Lillie Taylor !—every 
day you have been here has made me yours— 
you have grown dearer to me than all the fame 
I could win ifI were a Homer! And tell me— 
sincerely, from your deep, true woman’s heart 
—has any such charge happened in your feeling 
forme? Do you love me, dearest ?” 

Prubably she awoke to know it for the first 
time. For she became pale again as the moon 
that wa. silvering them both, and trembled from 
head to foot as she faltered out, 

‘‘Tt has all been like some long, beautiful 
dream—yet I know now that I do—yes, I do love 
you with all my heart.” 

I checked’ myself just in time not to say 
“Hurrah.” But they would not have heard 
me, or any thing but their own hearts, which 
were now throbbing close together in the strange 
gladness of their first love embrace. Meliboeus 
spoke first. 

“‘ And you are sure, dearest love, perfectly 
sure that it is not admiration for my talents in 
the least degree that makes you love me?” 

“If you had never written a line—if you 
hated poetry—if you were as unknown and un- 
talented as your poor uncle—I would love you 
just as much.” 

“‘Then I will dare to make a confession to 
you. Forgive me, if you can; but what you 
just supposed, for the mere question’s sake, is 
true—a fact. I am not the Meliboeus Barcarole 
who is a poet—I am not famous—I am nothing 
but a man who loves you with his whole soul! 
Lillie, can you love me yet?” 

‘‘Why, what in the world do you mean ?” 
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**This, sweet one—that I have worn a mask 
ever since you have been here—I have made 
believe that I was the poet, only because I 
feared that without that you would never, never 
think of me, care for me, love me. For, ab- 
sorbed in the famous uncle, how could you ever 
have looked even at the unheard-of nephew? 
Oh! it was very wrong to be such a cheat; but 
think what a temptation beset me when I knew 
that I might thus be deciding a whole life’s hap- 
piness.” 

“You amaze me! 
there one at all?” 

‘*Tt is my uncle, Barcarole, who sits right be- 
hind us on the divan. Bless his dear soul for 
giving you to me!” 

** And is he really deaf and dumb ?” 

**Not a bit of it, nor my aunt either. 
you—can you forgive me?” 

** Oh, youshameful, wicked sham! You bad 
man! You imitation pearl—you paste dia- 
mond! Iam so angry with you I hardly know 
how to speak !” 

“Well, Lillie! It is all as I feared—I have 
sinned too much to be forgiven. I am not wor- 
thy of you—the rest of my life must be spent in 
repentance for the folly that has lost you. I 
will go to-morrow.” 

He rose to leave her, with a face that was full 
of intense pain; but just then the conflicting 
feelings in Lillie Taylor’s bosom grew too much 
to keep in, and woman’s ready relief came, as 
she threw herself upon the breast of the penitent 
young humbug, sobbing, and saying in a choked 
voice, “Oh, don’t—don’t—I do love you—I do!” 

Mrs. Barcarole and I had borne it as long as 
possible. We threw ourselves into the affecting 
seene, and mixed up our arms and lips inextri- 
cably with those of the two lovers, kissing and 
hugging, crying and laughing, hurrahing and 
soothing. And when we had all exhausted 
ourselves we sat down. 

*<Tt has all ended so happily now,” said I, 
feeling called on to address the meeting, “that 
I am hardly sorry that we were all such rascals. 
Lillie Taylor, forgive me as well as Melly. 
Wife, I am a humbug, thou art a humbug, he 
is a humbug—we, ye, they are humbugs; but, 
future, indicative, and negative, we will never 
do itagain. I am the poet you admired, Lillie. 
If you’ve 

“¢The slightest particle 
Of that pleasant article—’ 
left for me, do me the favor to let me ring for 
the waiter, send after our minister and give you 
to the man that loves you. And thank your 
aunt, Meliboeus, for having fallen in love with 
me and carried me off twenty years syne—or, 
you may be sure, you’d never have been my 
proxy in the entertainment of this visitor!” 

And the two were married that very night. 

As I came up into our cozy little bedroom I 
saw the last review, with a flattering notice of 
me on the table, and then I looked at my good, 
smiling, happy wife. Asa symbolic act, I threw 
the magazine on the floor, kicked it across the 


Who is the poet? Is 


Can 





room, and kissed Mrs. Barcarole with a fervent 
enthusiasm, crying, 

**Oh, ye gods! how much better to be loved 
than to be admired!” 

v. 

The next morning broke on us as clear and 
smiling as it ought, to honor worthily those dear 
young people’s first married day. And all our 
faces were as clear—the masks gone forever— 
the tongues untied—and the naughtiness of the 
past weeks forgiven by Lillie, and forgotten in 
the dove-like, before-breakfast kisses which she 
gave us all. 

‘*And now, my dear wife,” said Meliboeus, 
in the serene and lovely dignity of being mar- 
ried, which fitted him so much better than lau- 
rels—‘‘ how would you like to go with me this 
morning and give somebody a delightful sur- 
prise? Your guardian, as I learned indirectly 
yesterday, is a little worried at your absence, 
and to put his mind at ease I have invited him 
to come up in the twelve o’clock train and hear 
all about you. Will you go down with me to 
meet him ?” 

Lillie looked a little confused. Then said 
she, ‘‘ Dear deaf-and-dumb-ies, will you prom- 
ise to be really dumb if I'll tell you something? 
You too, Melly—I never said a word about it 
before, for I wouldn’t have it get out for the 
world—but now, as it’s all in the family, I'll 
speak it. Just the day before I ran away, I got 
a little note from my guardian, Mr. Bayles, and 
it actually asked me to be his wife, just like any 
matter of business, and ended with promising 
to build a green-house if I would. Ihaven’t any 
doubt it was written in the very same style that 
his letters about coffee, and tea, and molasses 
are, down in Broad Street. I never answered 
it—it frightened me out of my wits—and then 
I came up here. Oh my! won’t he be angry 
when he sees me! But then, the idea of my 
being step-mother to young Cottin Bayles, 
who’s older than I am, and does nothing but 
dress and cultivate horrid habits. Nobody’d like 
to-be it, I’m sure. It’s too ridiculous. But 
never mind—I'll go with you—only don’t let 
him make you angry or say any thing rude, 
dear.” 

We had been so long practicing ruses that 
we couldn’t quite yet consent to abjure them 
utterly, and so contrived one which was carried 
out as follows: 

Lillie, Meliboeus, Mrs. B., and myself, made 
up our usual partie carrée and drove down to 
the station. When we heard the train coming 
the two ladies and I hid in the baggage room, 
leaving the door just enough ajar to let us watch 
the operations of my nephew. 

Among the very first passengers that leaped 
to the ground, was the Dr. Bartolo of our dear 
little Rosina. Meliboeus knew him instantly— 
who does not know Cottin Bayles, Senior, that 
has ever been in New York, operated on Change, 
and attended Leviathan Anniversary Meetings 
of Brobdignagian Societies? And, in spite of 
his intense anxiety, he seemed to stand exist- 
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ence remarkably well, and to be as beaming | 


with intense well-to-doishness as ever. Before 
he could look around or make inquiries of any 
body Meliboeus had taken him pathetically by 
the immaculate olive right glove, and observed 
to him, in a tone of profound sympathy, 

‘*T am the person, Mr. Bayles, who sent to 
confer with you upon the painful oe of the 
unfortunate young lady.” 

** My dear Sir, you will oblige me by instant- 
ly relieving the deep solicitude under which I 
labor. For days past I have neglected all the 
fluctuations of the market—sugars have risen 
and fallen—I pay no attention to them what- 
ever—to speak vulgarly, my business is by the 
ears—I am preoccupied, abstracted. I hope 
she isn’t dead !” 

** No—she still lives.” 

*¢ And can you tell me where I may find her? 
It is of the utmost importance to her prospects 
that she returns with me. In strict confidence, 
I will tell you that one of the wealthiest and 
most prominent men in New York has made 
overtures for her hand. I feel.asif I should like 
to aidhim. . Let us come to business—what do 
you know of her?” 

‘‘Yes—just as you say—Dusiness—and that 
includes the $500 reward. You may notice, in 
looking at me, that Z do not suffer from the 
want of it; but I wish to aid a literary man not 
over-rich, who has been prominent in acts of 
the greatest kindness to your ward. Give me 
your check, then, and I produce her.” 

I rushed. out of my concealment. 

** No no, Meliboeus, that is carrying the joke 
a little too far. Iam authorized by that liter- 
ary man to say he will receive no money—be- 
ing satisfied with the consciousness of a noble 
action.” 

Mr. Bayles stared at us both—not knowing 
in the least what to make of it. 

‘‘ Perhaps you are right, uncle—more espe- 
cially as Mr. Bayles might think his money 
thrown away, when he discovered how little we 
are able to assist his prominent wealthy friend. 
Aunt, Lillie darling! will you favor us with 
your presence ?” 

The two ladies emerged from their hiding- 
place, and with mingled condescension, and a 
proper guardianly displeasure at the conduct of 
his ward, Mr. Bayles took Lillie by the hand, 
saying, 

“In spite of the past, I am glad to see you 
again, Miss Taylor.” 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Bayles, you are very 
kind.” 

‘Qh dear me!” cried Meliboeus. ‘You 
needn’t be so fearfully reserved, Mr. Bayles. 
I shall always consider you as a venerable friend 
of the family. You may kiss my wife.” 

‘* Sir, this is no joking matter !” 

“‘T never was more cheerfully serious in my 
life.” 

“¢ Are you his wife, Mistress Lillie ?” 

‘I am so happy as to be that person.” 

‘¢Then I consider you all a precious set of 





scamps, and bid you a correspondingly respect- 
ful good-morning. You may suffer for this yet, 
Sir!” 

But. he never has. On the contrary, he is 
rejoicing to this day in the results of that month 
at Eclogue Cottage, when his uncle’s verses 
were the prelude to that sweet music which thus 
far fills his heart and Lillie’s in their happy 
married life—when the gift of a wife, better 
than all laurels, crowned the loan of a Lyre! 





ENJOYABLENESS. 

ie other day I chanced to get, from my 

little boy, a lesson in the minor ethics of 
life that I shall be slow to forget. It came 
upon me unexpectedly; but all the better for 
that, I verily believe, as I often notice that my 
best blessings reach me from unlooked-for quar- 
ters. ‘Trouble and sorrow, so far as we can 
prepare for them, ought not to come unawares. 
With happiness, and especially with instruction, 
it is different. The back-door is their entrance. 
But to the lesson. 

In my eagerness to contribute to the happi-, 
ness of the lovely boy I had expended a few 
dollars in purchases at the toy-shop. WhenI 
took them home and presented them’ to him, he 
seemed very glad, and forthwith went to amus- 
ing himself with them. I thought they were 
just the things—the very things for him; and 
as I had exercised some ingenuity in selecting 
them, I confess to a little vanity in watching 
the experiment of making him happy. <A few 
days passed off, and I began to find him rather 
indifferent to what his mother, wiser than my- 
self, called his shop-happiness. And it grew 
upon the little fellow; and not long after I was 
somewhat mortified, despite of wife’s sager phi- 
losophy, to see that he had cast them altogeth- 
er aside, and was very busy manufacturing his 
own amusements. 

I was rather chagrined, as already stated ; 
not that I was weak enough to suppose that 
nature in the boy ought to yield her ancient 
ways of thinking and acting to my quarter of a 
century wisdom, but slightly touched in my van- 
ity that I really knew so little of the genuine 
instincts of the heart. When I saw the boy 
turning so independently from his painted toys, 
and taking to sand-houses built on his feet, to 
paper-kites with broom-straws, and miniature 
mills of his own making, I did not think the 
less of him, but of myself for trying to dictate 
how he should be happy. And this was the 
lesson I learned: that Nature is always aiming 
to awaken within us a free and spontaneous en- 
joyability, and that if left to ourselves, to nat- 
ural and healthy instincts, to our own simple 
tastes and pursuits, we shall have much more 
pleasure than when we torture her to adopt our 
poor methods of being happy. The boy could do 
without artificial excitements. Costliness was 
not essential to his easy-flowing joy. Hoops, 
sticks to play horses with, were worth more than 
shop-happiness. And I am sure this is Nature’s 
way with all of us, until we quite overmaster 
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her kind authority. I was late in finding it out; 
but, thanks to the boy, I did learn that Nature 
is very bountiful if we do not scorn and crash 
her, and that she has a most heavenly way of 
giving us pleasure ere we know what she is in- 
tent on doing. 

I prize the lesson—I prize it highly. And 
since that day of instruction I have been some- 
what of another man, breathing pleasure in the 
air, inhaling it from fields and flowers fresh 
every morning with the odorous charms of a 
purified world, drinking it in water, receiving 
it from sunny faces met on the street, and im- 
bibing it in countless forms from the myriad 
sources of gratification opened around me. All 
of us have some such experiences. That is, 
every body has occasional glimpses of the in- 
herent fullness of life, of the well of happiness 
within. Few, however, are wise toward them- 
selves. Few learn any thing out of the depths 
of their own souls. Nature keeps the best school 
ever taught; but I fear that only a small num- 
ber ever go to her for truth and knowledge. 

Of one thing I am well assured: that human 
Nature has far more resources of L:appiness than 
are generally used. There is more provided 
for us than we know. It is either a poor Na- 
ture or a rich Nature, as we use it. Learn its 
laws, obey its guidance, penetrate its depths, 
and it is a far nobler thing than we can exhaust. 
Ten thousand calls on it for strength, impulse, 
endurance, blessedness, are all promptly, freely 
answered, and ten thousand greater responses 
are still left ready for new summonings. Ap- 
peal to its imperial grandeur, and it will not 
dishonor the demand; but treat it distrustingly, 
scornfully, and it will refuse you every request. 
A$ once it is poverty-blasted. Nor will it stop 
at your limits, but go lower and lower down, 
sounding fathoms of degradation. A nature 
belied is awfully revengeful. The demons feast 
and fatten at its table, and leave you to starve. 
But a nature prized according to God’s estimate, 
loved as self but not selfishly, served in the sense 
for spirit’s sake—such a nature makes good the 
assurances of instinct, and draws the plenitude 
of the universe into its faculties. Hoping in 
the right way, men can not hope for too much 
from themselves. If separated from God’s truth 
and love, they are separated from every thing 
great and good. Men imagine that they can 
live in the world and dismiss God as an incon- 
venient, or expletive, or obsolete idea. Such a 
falsehood instantly converts the world into an 
alien sphere. Its very gravitation to such a be- 
ing becomes a lie. Things cease to be realities, 
and sink into hollow forms without substance. 
It is a painted universe of shows and phantas- 
magoria. The song of the bird is not its na- 
tive-born melody, and the flow of streams, oth- 
erwise so musical, has a gurgling, choked sound, 
as of men struggling in agony. 

Therefore, the first attribute of true enjoya- 
bility is this recognition of the soul as a divine- 
ly-created substance that can not be divorced 
from goodness and fulfill the laws of its being. 





This sense of divineness enthroned in the con- 
science must not be a mere sense of duty. Glo- 
rious as that is, it can not answer all the wants 
of nature. To its authority, supreme among 
the functions of the mind, we owe all that is 
solid and substantial in the foundations of char- 
acter and life. It is the abutment on which we 
build, or the honor of a ‘‘ wise master-builder” 
is not ours. Notwithstanding, there is some- 
thing more to do. No great character is the 
simple product of a sense of duty. A convic- 
tion of law is essential; but the love that fulfills 
the law rejoices at last in goodness for its own 
sake, and carries the Ten Commandments in 
its spirit and not on tables of stone. It is a 
free, glad, exultant spirit, enjoying the liberal- 
ity of the world as a cordial, affectionate com- 
panionship, working without the consciousness 
of work, and serving because of the innate bless- 
edness of service. Its growth is more tree-like 
than architectural, foliage and flower springing 
from instinctive vigor, a creature of sunshine 
and moisture. Abroad it never goes, but holds 
fast by its roots, and stands in its own predes- 
tined spot. That spot is its own place, safe from 
intrusion. It is no restless seeker, asking for 
better situations, as if sunshine and dew were 
more genial on the mountain than in the valley. 
The truly enjoyable soul is never enslaved to 
times, seasons, circumstances. Triumphantover 
these, it lives by the simplicity and openness of 
receiving just what is given; and abundance is 
always given to a heart that has no unreason- 
able desires, and is content to exist on unmerit- 
ed bounty. You can not impoverish its sub- 
stance. Fictions and fortunes pass away, but 
its genuine self and genuine connections are 
fixed and imperishable. More is left than is 
taken. It never has outside losses to repair. 
For its fullness is of itself as derived from the 
divine Fount of Life, and the certainties that 
sustain it, abiding in the order of the universe, 
come as a portion of day and night, seed-time 
and harvest. 

Enjoyability has a large sense of adaptation. 
Objects fit into it as if they were made for that 
purpose; or rather, what is far better, it suits 
itself to objects. We say far better, for in 
adapting ourselves to circumstances we exer- 
cise our will and discipline our tastes in such a 
manner as to improve the tone of character; 
but where we strain and struggle to make cir- 
cumstances suit us, there is all the difference 
between working outwardly andinwardly. The 
former is a spiritual thing; the latter material. 
The one forms real excellence; the other culti- 
vates the skill and ingenuity of mechanical art. 
In the one the soul is an artist; in the other an 
artisan. Our success, too, is so much more 
marked in adapting ourselves to circumstances 
than in the opposite method. Circumstances 
are not for our private gratification. No man 


ever found them, in any great degree, his will- 
ing and devoted friends. They often show a 
spice of hostility. But in harmonizing ourselves 
with them, we can effectually carry the day; for 
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the soul can always manage itself, if it will, and 
every man can be as contented and as happy as 
he chooses to be. 

I have two friends, A and B, who are, in this 
particular, very unlike. A is an excellent sort 
of a man, but with an aristocratic personality 
about him that would do very well if things in 
this world had not such provoking ways, and 
did not delight in crossing us. At one time he 
taught school with eminent success, but after a 
while ascertained that it did not agree with his 
health; soit was abandoned. Then he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, but he had to 
wait too long for practice. Medicine followed, 
but it did not pay well enough. He then un- 
dertook a vineyard, but the vexatious Dutchmen 
were more than he could stand. The last time 
I heard from him he was cultivating literature, 
assuring me that he had now fallen upon a mode 
of life that suited him exactly. It is so pleas- 
ant, says he, writing in one’s own room when 
you feel what he calls the afflatus, escaping the 
drudgery of hours, putting things in general to 
rights by the stroke of your pen, and floating 
down to a great immortality on a thin stredm 
of Harrison’s Columbian Black Ink. I had a 
thought of writing to him that literature was an 
agreeable relaxation, but a wretched profession, 
and that a man who used but a thumb and two 
fingers, and held a seven-inch pen-handle, was 
fighting the battle of life on short rations and 
with a very doubtful weapon. 

B takes things better. Although a man of 
taste, select taste, and with exquisite sensibjli- 
ties, yet he knows that human life has sore 
hard conditions, and that one of them is in the 
shape of a legislative enactment, made and 
provided for such cases as his, and significant- 
ly entitled ‘‘An Act against Agreeable Circum- 
stances.” B is a very law-abiding man, and, 
of course, submits. You always find him cheer- 
ful, and often buoyant. If any thing go amiss 
he quietly repairs the damage. If he meet with 
a loss in business, you only know it by observ- 
ing that he works a little harder and with a 
more sunny face. In company he is the soul 
of fellowship. Without pet opinions and poo- 
dle-dog dogmas, he never gets insulted in argu- 
ment, nor thinks you have a private grudge 
against him because you happen to differ from 
him. He is a kind of host and hostess in every 
society. People who are with him are always 
in keeping with the occasion. Indeed, a tran- 
scendentalist would say that he is an occasion 
in himself. 

The difference between these two men is 
simply in the fact that A is bent on making life 
suit him, while B is satisfied if he can adjust 
himself to the circumstances around him. A 
is hard to please, and B is easily gratified. <A 
thinks that the art of life is an external accom- 
plishment, but B believes that it is an inward 
acquirement. A is the veriest of slaves, al- 
though he vaunts himself on his high independ- 
ence. His stomach depends on his cook; his 
sleep on the servant who attends to his bed; 





and even his religion on good preaching. He 
despises such maxims as ‘‘ Half a loaf is better 
than no bread.” But B is not made of such 
stiff and unbending materials. A lithe blade is 
he, always winning the victory. If life is a bat- 
tle, says he, you can fight it any where, and 
with any weapon that comes to hand. And his 
work corresponds with his creed. Wherever 
you find him his position seems to have been 
born with him. The world is a part of himself; 
and, indeed, I have sometimes thought that 
outward life and he were in wedlork, so well do 
they agree. B has been a living Sermon on 
the Mount to me. And from his serene tem- 
pers, cordial acquiescence in all the destinies— 
the thousand destinies—of every day, and from 
his heartiness in word and deed, I have often 
felt that it was quite possible to make the world 
as a bride, young and lovely, to one’s spirit, and 
to find beauty and joy almost immeasurable in 
its companionship. 

Enjoyability has quick, large sympathies. 
And I suppose that this is one great secret of 
its strength and happiness. People differ wide- 
ly in this matter of sympathy. Here is a man 
whose sympathies are the offspring of his 
thoughts only. There is another who has none 
except what his taste creates. With those who 
are better constituted sympathy ordains the law 
to intellect and taste. Heart rules every where, 
in every thing. Not that blind and reckless im- 
pulse sways them, for impulse and heart are not 
identical. Heart is soul itself—the substance 
of our being—the proprietor of past, present, 
and future—the genuine personality with which 
heaven and earth negotiate in all great transac- 
tions. Impulse is but one of its modes of ac- 
tion. Men sometimes need it as an escape-pipe 
for their steam-works, and on a vast scale; im- 
pulse performs the office of a volcano, in afford- 
ing vent for the dangerous gases that might 
rend the earth if not allowed to liberate their 
fury in the open air. Heart is God’s power; 
impulse is man’s imitation of heroic vigor. 
Wherever heart asserts its rule, as it always 
does in the best-endowed natures, sympathy is 
broad and energetic, brimful of outgoing ac- 
tivity, sweeping in circles like the eagle’s, and, 
with an eagle’s eye, quick to detect its object. 
Intellectually it is a vast power. Genius may 
exist without its presence, but it is the Temple 
without the Shekinah. A man of mere in- 
tellect, of massive faculties, of comprehensive 
scope, of ox-like laboriousness, may build the 
pyramids of literature, but they are pyramids of 
the desert. The far-seeing and all-interpret- 
ing eye, the mighty imagination, that combines 
the compass of the telescope and the minute in- 
spectiveness of the microscope; the grandeur of 
mind that encircles a system of worlds, and the 
spiritual subtleness that wanders through the 
labyrinths of an atom, and greets it as a store- 
house of wonders; and, above all, the percep- 
tion introspective, looking far down into the 
depths of the absolute soul, and listening to its 
low-murmured prophecies of the ages to come, 
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as those ages shall be when they wear the re- 
splendent glory of a restored and perfected 
universe ; such genius as this can only spring 
from the great sympathies of a still greater heart. 
In His reckoning with manhood, both here and 
hereafter, God honors with the higher distinc- 
tions nothing else. For it is the law of the uni- 
verse—of all objects in earth and heaven, as well 
as of God’s government—‘‘Give me thy heart!” 
The humblest shrub, the tiny dew-drop, the 
fragile flower, the majestic trees, the magnifi- 
cent firmament, speak to us, and each says, 
“Give me thy heart!” But they thus speak as 
of God, and not for Him, in so far as they are 
his proclamations of royalty in wisdom, power, 
and love, and not for themselves. 

Our more recent poetry and criticism have 
acknowledged this power of sympathy as essen- 
tial to all truthful and profound insight. Love 
is seen as the highest inspiration of intellect, 
no less than the sublimest joy of the affections. 
Cowper and Burns were full of its cordial, ex- 
hilarating fire; Charles Lamb and Christopher 
North, Chalmers and Channing, although wide- 
ly different in temperament and gifts, have all 
yielded to its potent sway. Intellect is not a 
self-developing power, for it leans on the heart, 
and draws its best life from hope and trust. 
But sympathy has a greater work than this. As 
an ennobling influence for everyday life, as a 
secret bat authoritative interpreter of other 
hearts, as a source of strength and joy, it is as 
a seraph among the other faculties. For it is 
the office of this sympathy to give us a sense 
of property in all things beautiful and pure, to 
enrich our poverty with the wealth of the uni- 
verse, and thus to supplement our life with the 
fullness of being around us. A sympathetic 
man is a recipient of vast favors, but he finds 
it ‘more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Christ’s words have an hourly fulfillment with- 
in him. The outgoings of his soul expand and 
exalt him, and whenever a good thought or feel- 
ing issues forth from him, how something better 
hastens to fill the vacancy! It is the old rule 
— Give and Get. How mysterious this out- 
going and this incoming! We love childhood, 
and it brings back our own childhood and adds 
its beauty to our present being. We enter into 
our neighbor’s gladness, and it suddenly becomes 
ours. Even inanimate objects contribute to his 
spirituality. Deeper than his senses penetrates 
the fragrance of flowers, the grace of forms, the 
musical movement of planetary orbs. Far off 
in the East the tall palm lifts for him its broad 
leaves, and the cedars of Lebanon shade a land- 
scape nearer and closer than the mountains 
and vales around his dwelling. 

These three elements, then, are essential to 
an enjoyable nature, viz.: the sense of divine- 
ness in the soul; personal adaptation to the 
disciplinary laws of life; and broad, diffusive, 
earnest sympathies. On thesé conditions we 
may enter into the blessedness of being. The 
three are in firm concord, and hold strongly to- 
gether. If we will live in the universe on God’s 





prescribed terms it will not be a dull, monot- 
onous, cheerless habitation. It will not be a 
prison. It will not be a purgatory. But for 
us every day will be a new birth out of heaven, 
and every night a fresh firmament not before 
seen. Trials and sorrows—called such on earth 
—will come, but known on high by other names, 
they will, ere long, tell us what they are in the 
serene light of God’s presence. Vailed as these 
angels now are, and wearing dark robes as they 
lead us on toward the City of the Great King, 
we shall soon see them grow luminous in the 
light of an unshaded glory, and hail them as 
the messengers of Infinite Love to conduct us 
into the realms of perfect peace. 





LOVE AT A LATTICE. 
June 10, 1858. 
HERE’S a little maid in blue 
(Who she is, is naught to you!) 
Sits at a window all day long 
Chirping like a gladsome linnet, 
And her simple little song 
Has a wondrous magic in it. 
Her hair is of a golden brown, 
And her white neck rises up 
From a modest muslin gown, 
Like a lily from its cup. 
Then her eyes are—what are they? 
Black or blue, or brown or gray ? 
On my soul I can not say— 
On my life I never knew; 
Sometimes they do seem as blue 
As the sunny skies of May, 
But skies grow dark—and so do they. 
This I know, whate’er their hne— 
Gray or black or brown or azure— 
That to gaze on them is pleasure; 
And to me—across the way— 
They make bright the livelong day! 


June 18. 
*Tis the cruelest little maid, 

She that in the window sits! 

What d’ye think she does? She knits 
From early morn till evening shade. 
And what d’ye think she knits? A stocking? 
Ah! my friend, ’tis far more shocking. 
Perhaps the mystery is a mitten? 

Alas! I would it were so written. 
A sofa-cover, then? Far worse! 
The little traitor knits—a purse! 
Yes! a purse of pea-green silk, 

Thickly sown with silver beads; 

And my heart instinctive reads 
That this red-lipped cockatrice, 

With those hands as white as milk, 
Works some conynge, quaint device; 
Probably the odious cipher 

Of some lover! Ah! I’d die for 


Just one peep to satisfy 
My innocent curiosity ; 
Not that I care one pin. 
But then the cool atrocity 
Of knitting a purse that I am sure 
Is only a shameless gage d’amour ! 


Not I! 
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If there’s aught I can’t endure June 18. 
*Tis to see hands white as milk The pea-green purse progresses finely ; 
Knitting purses of pea-green silk! Day by day the initials grow. 
Still, it is the prettiest sight What they are at last I know— 
To watch those fingers, slender and white, A flourishing C and a great fat O. 
Twisting out, and twisting in, The little maiden smiles benignly 

Through the meshes of silver and green, While her fingers to and fro 
Like white birds that play in the month of Weave the emblems of my woe. 

May June 19. 


At hide and seek, through a leafy screen. 
Ten white birds so busily making 
A nest for Love in a silken lattice. 
Ah! what pains are the little ones taking! 
Labor like this is not given gratis. 
In and out, and over and under, 
Here and there with a snowy flutter— 
Am I to blame if I often mutter, 
‘*What are the love-bird’s initials, I won- 
der ?” 
June 14. 
Yes! I have bought me an opera-glass; 
Now, my little Lachesis, tremble ! 
Twist your threads as you like, fair lass! 
Bit by bit as the beads assemble 
I shall read unfelt, unseen, 
The secret that glimmers in silver and green. 
Nay, even now I fancy I spy 
A half-grown letter—I think an I; 
But I’m not quite sure, for it may be a Y; 
And, on looking longer, perhaps a B, 
Or—Pshaw! I'm altogether at sea! 


June 16. 

What right have I to overlook 
This poor, unconscious little girl? ' 
To scan her through tubes of mother of 


\ 


earl, 
And ransack the shade of her modest nook? 
Heaven ne’er published so dainty a book 

To be pawed and pried in for pastime 

merely— 

I know that I love light reading dearly; 
But the novel is easily bought for a dollar, 
While the rare edition belongs to the Scholar. 
I feel like a thief every time I stand 
Behind my curtains, Jorgnette in hand; 

A cowardly thief who sends his eyes 

(Or his pupils) out as proxies to steal 
A maiden’s privacy—splendid prize! 

When I think how unmanly all this, I feel 
A blush suffuse me from head to heel. 
Never again, on my solemn honor, 

Shall opera-glass be bent upon her! 

At least—Hallo! what’s that in her hand? 

As I live, a villainous three-cornered note! 
Now a round, or a square, or a rhomboid, I'd 

stand— 

But three-cornered billets from ages remote 
Have been very well known to be dangerous 

epistles, 
And, like conical bullets, most fatal of mis- 
siles. 
Oh! for one good glance at the writing, 
To tell if ’tis male or female inditing! 
Confound it! opticians were made to provoke us! 
I can’t for my life get this glass to a focus. 





What kind of fellow is he, 

This lucky C O of the purse pea-green ? 

Tall and black, and martial of mien ; 
Gigantic shoulders, the ruddiest hue, 

And teeth as white as white can be. 

This, I'll vouch, is like as one pea 

Is to another. I never knew 

A tidy maiden, like ours in blue, 

Who did not invariably make her nest 

On some colossal husband’s breast. 
Perhaps because maids feel ’tis as well 

To marry a conjugal citadel— 

A massy rampart of flesh and bone 
Between them and attack up-thrown. 

I, alas! have the mortification 

Of not being a human fortification. 

My legs are not towers of strength, I fear; 
My chest to a rampart comes no way near. 
I can’t lift hundreds of weight on my palm, 
Nor is my head like a battering-ram. 

I am a scholar without much muscle ; 

The Astor’s alcoves are my gymnasium ; 
There with mighty folios I tussle, 

But in Euclid only I know the Trapezium. 
What chance have I, I should like to know, 
Against our athletic friend, C O? 

I’ve seen in my time a good deal of society, 
And studied men in every variety, 

And watched the way the women are won; 
And found as a general rule (though none 
Are without exceptions) that in the fray 

Of Head against Shoulders, I grieve to say 
Shoulders will always carry the day. 

And whether at opera, concert, or ball, 

The Scholar invariably goes to the wall. 


June 20. 
Ah! how beautiful is she to-day 
As she sits at her casement over the way! 
The trained thorn-apple, with its flowers of 
flame, 
Clusters all over the window-frame, 
While she like a picture, sun-lighted, sits— 
A picture, however, that sings and knits. 
No! what am I saying? She knits no more. 
The huge C O stands quite confessed ; 
The ten white birds have built their nest ; 
And now, their labor completely o'er, 
With rings on their necks, are taking their 
rest. 
Not so the maid. Her bright face shows 
No tokens of a calm repose ; 
Her cheek is flushed, and I think I spy— 
Not, I fear, with the naked eye— 
The heave of a hot, impatient sigh 
Moving the folds of that wicked blue gown, 
Sometimes up and sometimes down ; 
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And I see her drum with her little feet, 
And follow her glance adown the street, 
And watch her playing, with anguish keen, 
With that odious purse of silver and green. 
*Tis plain as a pike-staff, I say, 
C O is coming to see her to-day. 
Yes! He returns in triumph at last, 
Countless perils and dangers passed, 
With a sun-burned face and a wreath of laurel, 
And his pockets stuffed with diamonds and 
coral ; 
For he most probably is a sailor, 
Sent to look after the steamer Styz, 
Who, boarding all, from smack to whaler, 
Nearly got herself into a fix; 
Or he may be a soldier, just from Utah, 
Where each has six ‘wives and a six-shooter, 
And where, though in constant relations with 
Brigham, he 
Has not been yet seduced to polygamy. 
Yes, I am sure he’s a martial fellow, 
With lots of adventures to tell, like Othello, 
Who crammed Desdemona with all sorts of 
fibs 
About the numbers he stuck in the ribs. 


3 o'clock p.m., same day. 
A carriage drives up to the door, 
And I see a male figure within, 
Muffled and cloaked to the chin. 
Alas! welladay! All is o’er! 
*Tis C O. There can not be a doubt, 
For the maiden her head stretches out 
Of the window, and beckons with glee; 
And he that sweet signal has caught 
(He isn’t as big as I thought), 
And so rushes up stairs. It is he! 


I watch her room with eyes of lynx— 
I watch the forward little minx 
Fluttering ever to and fro, 
Like a pet dog that doth know 
The step of its master on the stair. 
Ah! her master is C O! 
Now her door opens—there’s a glare 
Of light—ne enters—there’s a flight 
Of something blue across the chamber. 
I know they’re kissing—'tisn’t right, 
With the window open! She tears away 
His cloak, and he stands in the broad, full 
day, 
While she dances round him with joyous rack- 
et— 
Oh Heavens! he’s dressed in a school-boy’s 
jacket! 
(Five minutes allowed for recovery 
After this strange discovery.) 
Yes, after all, he’s her brother! 
The purse, after all, was for him! 
It seems like a wonderful dream 
That follows the struggle and smother 
One feels in a nightmare. Hurrah! 
I feel like a new-born star, 
Or something as lofty and light! 
T'll go over and see her to-night— 
No, I can’t—I don’t know her. Oh horror! 





There’s Jenkins, he knows her, I’m bound; 
Tll make him take me around, 
And I'll make her acquaintance to-morrow! 


My Wedding-day, August 2. 

The ten white birds are mine! 

them— 

To complete subjection brought them. 
In my bosom they have their nest, 
And I to-day will duly invest 

The eldest born with a thin gold ring, 
So they will be my slaves forever, 

And I their lofty but loving king! 

In short, I am to be married to—who? 

Why, who but the little maid in blue! 


I’ve caught 





THE WIFE OF OUR NEW MINISTER. 


greens had been a pastoral change in our 
congregation. The people, after a ten 
years’ trial of good old Mr. Wharton, and his 
amiable, compliant wife, came to the conclusion 
that a different kind of preacher, with a differ- 
ent kind of wife, would vastly improve their 
spiritual condition. There was a lack of strength 
about Mr. Wharton (so it was alleged), and 
certain prominent ladies in the church had 
wished (aloud) so often that Mrs. Wharton 
were less old-fashioned in her ways, that change, 
sooner or later, had come to be a settled thing 
in the minds of a majority. It was simply a 
question of time ; and time settled the question. 
The change was made. Old Mr. Wharton and 
his wife retired, and Rev. Mr. Newton and his 
wife took their places in the pastorate of the 
congregation—I say ‘‘Mr. Newton and his 
wife,” for our people think, or used to think, 
that, when they “hired a minister,” they hired 
his wife also, and regarded her duties among 
them in quite as high a light as they did the 
duties of her husband. 

I happened to be away from the village at 
the time this change was made, and did not 
return until after Mr. Newton and his wife 
had been doing duty for something over three 
months. 

“How do you like the new minister?” was 
among the first of my inquiries. 

** He’s a charming preacher,” was the reply 
I received on every hand. Yet I saw, by the 
manner of my friends, that some drawback ex- 
isted. 

** How do you like his wife ?” 

Ah! The little mystery was explained. Mr. 
Newton was well enough. But his wife! 

‘¢ What kind of a woman is she?” I asked. 

‘Don’t know. Can’t make her out,” was 
the vague answer received. 

**Ts she any thing like Mrs. Wharton ?” 

“Oh dear, no! I only wish she was. Why, 
she doesn’t take a particle of interest in the 
church. . Hasn’t been to one of the monthly 
concerts for prayer; nor to the weekly sewing- 
circle; nor even to the Sabbath-school. We 


calculated entirely on her taking the senior girls’ 
class which Mrs. Wharton taught for so many 
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years; and a committee of ladies waited on her 
with an invitation to do so: but she actually 
declined, saying that she had neither taste nor 
aptitude for teaching! Now, what do you think 
of that for a minister’s wife! Did you ever 
hear the beat of it?” 

I saw, at a glance, that there was trouble 
ahead; for Miss Phoebe Lane, who made me 
this communication, was an active ‘‘ circulating 
medium” in the congregation. She knew every 
body’s business, talked to every body, and acted 
as opinion-maker to a large majority of ladies 
who had too much to do in their families to 
have time for independent thinking in church 
matters. 

I must confess that I felt a sort of liking for 
Mrs. Newton on this representation of Miss 
Lane. Mrs. Wharton had been such a pliant 
subject in the hands of my spinster friend, and 
a few like her, that an involuntary respect was 
created for a minister’s wife, who, in coming 
among us, could from the beginning show that 
she had an individuality of her own, and meant 
to hold on by it. 

Two or three days’ intercourse with the mem- 
bers of the congregation satisfied me that Mrs. 
Newton would not do for the Church of St. 
Charity. When and where this lady was saint- 
ed Ihave never learned. I have my suspicion 
that Miss Phoebe Lane, who rechristeued the 
parish on the occasion of building our new 
church, was not particularly well read in the 
Saintish Calendar. But let that pass. Ours 
was the Church of St. Charity. Mr. Newton 
was a delightful man! Such a preacher! ‘So 
active in all the interests of the society!, So 
pious! So humble-minded! But his wife! 
No woman could be less suited to her condi- 
tion. It was even doubted whether she were a 
professor! Phoebe Lane was positive about it; 
and averred that she didn’t believe there was a 
spark of piety in her soul. How a man like 
Mr. Newton could ever have mated himself with 
such a wife was regarded by Miss Lane as one 
of the inexplicable mysteries. ‘‘A man like 
Mr. Newton, who might have had his choice 
among women !” 

I went to church with no ordinary feeling of 
interest on the Sabbath following my return. 
Whether my leading impulses were of the earth, 
earthy, or of heaven, heavenly, I will not stop 
to question. Five minutes before the time for 
service to begin a lady, just above the medium 
height, beautifully formed, and with a step of 
blended grace and dignity, passed along the 
aisle leading a child by the hand, and took her 
seat in the minister’s pew. Though not in any 
sense gayly dressed, there was a style and air 
about her that by no means indicated a pious 
disregard of worldly things. Taste had evident- 
ly presided at her toilet. I noticed a slight fiut- 
ter running through the congregation, and the 
turning of many heads toward the minister’s pew, 
which occupied the most prominent place in the 
church. The lady did not look around her, nor 
show the slightest sign of interest in the people. 

Vor. XVIIL.—No. 103.—E 





How different, in all things, was her appear- 
ance and bearing from that of good, kind, com- 
pliant Mrs. Wharton, whose pleasant, almost 
smiling face I had seen for so many years in 
that pew—a face turning, as by instinct, its mild 
sunlight ever and anon upon the congregation, 
while her husband broke for them the Bread of 
Life! 

The contrast was hardly agreeable. 

‘* She’ll never do!” whispered a lady-shadow 
of Miss Lane’s, bending to my ear from the pew 
just behind the one I occupied. ‘‘Prond as 
Lucifer, any one can see! Such airs won’t do 
for St. Charity.” 

I made no reply. Though annoyed, I was 
yet sensibly influenced by the remark. 

Very still, almost like a statue, sat Mrs. New- 
ton, the minister’s wife, and I could see that 
the child, a little girl six or seven years old, 
leaned very close to her. How I wished that 
she would turn toward the congregation! How 
I longed to see her face! But I was not grant- 
ed this desire until after the morning's services 
were closed. 

I was particularly pleased with Mr. Newton. 
His sermon, in contrast with the usual dis- 
courses I had listened to from the lips of Mr. 
Wharton, was a master-piece of eloquence. No 
one seemed to listen to him with more rapt at- 
tention than Mrs. Newton. 

At last the services closed, and the time 
came when my restless curiosity was to be satis- 
fied. The minister’s wife turned her face to 
the congregation, and I had a view of every 
feature. It was a face, once seen, to be re- 
membered. Classic almost to severity in its 
outline, the full lips and soft hazel eyes gave 
to it a gentle expression. You saw at a glance 
that she was a woman of thought as well as féel- 
ing. 

A few ladies gathered around her as she 
stepped from the pew, and I noticed that her 
countenance lit up very pleasantly as she spoke 
to them. But there was nothing obsequious ; 
no undue familiarity, no wordy affability. <A 
certain air of dignity and self-respect marked 
every attitude of her person and every expres- 
sion of her countenance. All vulgar familiarity 
toward her was out of the question—I saw that 
at a glance. 

But only a few ladies in the congregation 
ventured to approach her. In the eyes of many 
she was proud, and they were not ‘‘going to 
force themselves upon her notice.” The preju- 
dice admitted into their minds by others made 
them shun rather than court her acquaintance. 
Of the few who did notice her some were at- 
tracted by affinity, and some by a desire to gain 
a little reflected importance. Others thought 
it but hospitable to show her attentions, as a 
stranger among them, and acted accordingly; 
though the force-work was apparent. Desiring 
to meet her and make her acquaintance, I ask- 
ed to be introduced, and was presented by a 
friend. I thought her reception rather cold; 
and after passing a formal word or two, moved 
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past her to speak to an old acquaintance whom 
I had not met for some time. 

** How do you like our new minister’s wife?” 
was almost the first question. 

‘Can't say. Must know something about 
her first,” I answered. 

**She'll not do for us!” said my friend, 
warmly. ‘‘She’s not the woman for St.Charity !” 

** What's the defect ?” I inquired. 

**Tt’s all defect!” was the sweeping reply. 
*¢ Just look at her! A pretty thing for a min- 
ister’s wife, indeed! Why, she carries herself 
with the air of a queen!” 

‘Mr. Newton,” said I, “is a charming 
speaker. I never heard a more beautiful ser- 
mon.” 

**Oh, Mr. Newton is splendid!” replied my 
acquaintance, warmly. ‘But his wife! Oh, 
dear! it’s dreadful! What could have possess- 
ed him to marry such a woman! She'll never 
suit us in the world—never, never! Why, I 
don’t believe she’s even a professor. She didn’t 
stay to the communion on last Sunday! Just 
think of that—and she the minister’s wife! It’s 
been the talk of the congregation ever since! 
We fully expected her to take a class in the 
Sunday-school— but no! We invited her to 
be present at our sewing-circle—but no; she 
couldn’t leave her children! A mere excuse, 
of course! Then we elected her President 
of our Indian Missionary Society; but she de- 
clined the honor, saying that she had neither 
time nor taste for such public duties; that with 
her, charity, for the present, must begin at home. 
Now, isn’t that a Christian spirit for you! Our 
minister’s wife to talk of charity beginning at 
home! Why, she’s a heathen!” 

My church acquaintance waxed warm. 

** Some of our people were eager enough to 
get rid of dear, good Mrs. Wharton,” she added. 
*¢ She wasn’t bright and fashionable enough for 
them ; but I rather think they’ve got their dose 
now !” 

I met, here and there, a lady of our church, 
who belonged to the home-duty mind-your-own- 
business class, who did not join in this hue and 
cry against Mrs. Newton; who thought that, 
if she had neither taste nor inclination for Sab- 
bath-school teaching, sewing-circles, or mis- 
sionary societies, the congregation should not 
interfere with these peculiarities. She had 
three little children, to whom she gave all a 
mother’s care; and as the slender income 
which her husband derived from the parish of 
St. Charity (four hundred a year and the par- 
sonage) would warrant her to keep only a single 
domestic, a large part of her time had, neces- 
sarily, to be given to household duties. ‘‘ No- 
body can say,” remarked one of these ladies, 
in my hearing, “that she neglects her children, 
or wastes her husband’s income. The little 
parsonage has never looked so attractive inside 
or out asnow. Mrs. Wharton was not tidy, as 
we all know, and things around her were gen- 
erally at sixes and sevens. And as for her 
children, they were always neglected. Many 


times have I seen them playing in the dirt 
while their mother was at the sewing-circle, or 
somewhere else that she had no business to be.” 

But the ladies who talked in this way be- 
longed to the ‘‘queer” ones of the congrega- 
tion. They were not of the pious kind. So 
all they said went for nothing with the many. 

Without ‘‘variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing,” as St. Paul says, did Mrs. Newton keep 
on her way. Home was her parish, and she 
was content to do her duty there. Occasion- 
ally she accepted an invitation to take tea and 
spend an evening abroad; but in most cases 
declined these pleasant entertainments, and 
though over three months had passed there 
had yet been no tea-drinking at the parsonage. 
Mr. Newton, on the other hand, mingled very 
freely with his congregation—sat with them at 
their tables, and joined them in their social 
gatherings. Of course the absence of Mrs. 
"Newton on these occasions always formed a 
subject of remark; and it was generally voted 
that her failure to accompany her husband se- 
riously marred the pleasures of the evening. 

** Ah, if his wife were only like him!” 

This was invariably the sighing ejaculation 
of Miss Phoebe Lane, or some one of her party. 

At last the matter assumed so serious a shape 
in the minds of certain leading ladies in the 
parish that it was determined to wait upon Mrs. 
Newton and remonstrate with her on the course 
of conduct she was pursuing—“‘‘a course of con- 
duct,” urged Miss Lane, ‘‘that is working un- 
told injury in our church. Ever since she came 
here a change for the worse has been going on 
in the congregation. Members are growing 
cold or indifferent. Our sewing-circles are 
losing their interest, the monthly concerts of 
prayer are badly attended, and the Sabbath- 
school is dwindling away. The social sphere, 
always so warm and attractive under the genial 
influence of good Mrs. Wharton, is fast losing 
its power—and all from this strange conduct on 
the part of our minister’s wife. She must be 
talked to on the subject! If she doesn’t know 
her duty, she must be taught it. If she won’t 
hear her husband, she must hear the congrega- 
tion.” 

A committee of ladies—Miss Lane at the 
head of them, and voluntary spokeswoman— 
finally undertook to set Mrs. Newton right in 
regard to her duties to the parish of St. Charity, 
and formally waited upon her for that purpose. 
Curiosity prompted me to accept an offered 
membership in that committee. Let me pic- 
ture the interview with Mrs. Newton. 

We found her sitting in her orderly-arranged 
little parlor, her person as neat as every thing 
around her, and her three children as sweet and 
pure as May blossoms. Two were playing on 
the floor, and the babe slept in the cradle, that 
was drawn so close to the mother that she could 
touch the rocker, if needed, with her foot. She 
was sewing on a shirt for her husband. Four 


ladies made up the committee—a formidable 





number. 


Mr. Newton was away, attending the 
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funeral of a poor laborer’s child—so the coast 
was clear, and the culprit in our power. 

With an easy grace the minister’s wife re- 
ceived us, and after we were all seated she 
stepped to the door and spoke to her girl, who 
was in the kitchen. A smart, tidy-looking do- 
mestic came forward, and Mrs. Newton said to 
her, with a kindness of manner that I could not 
help noticing, 

“Take Aggy and George into the garden, 
Jane, and keep them till I call you.” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” The girl spoke very cheer- 
fully. ‘The two children sprung up instantly 
from the floor, and bounding from the room 
left us alone with Mrs. Newton and her sleep- 
ing baby. 

A grave silence followed. The committee 
was embarrassed, but the minister’s wife was 
entirely at her ease. 

‘*We have come,” said Miss Lane, after sun- 
dry preliminary throat-clearings and bridling 
motions of the head peculiar to herself, ‘‘ to 
have a little conversation with you about our 
church matters.” 

‘*Hadn’t you better talk on that subject with 
my husband ?” was answered, with the utmost 
self-composure. ‘It is his particular prov- 
ince.” 

‘*No, ma’am,” said Miss Lane, her voice 
gaining emphasis; ‘‘we have no fault to find 
with Mr. Newton. He does his part entirely 
to our satisfaction.” 

‘Qh! I understand.” Mrs. Newton spoke 
as if light were breaking into her mind. ‘ 

‘*Yes, ma’am,” Miss Lane went on, ‘‘it is 
your duty in the church that we have come to 
talk about, not your husband’s; and I hope 
you will not take it ill of us if we speak out 
plainly.” 

‘*Not by any means,” replied Mrs. Newton. 
I noticed a slight quiver in her voice, a slight 
flushing of her cheeks, and a brightening of her 
soft hazel eyes. But it was plain that she 
was fully self-possessed, and in no way intimi- 
dated by this unexpected citation to answer for 
delinquencies. 

‘* Not by any means,” she repeated. ‘‘ Speak 
out plainly, and if in any thing I have been 
derelict, I will confess my fault, and do all I 
can to lead a better life.” 

**Plain speaking is always best,” said our 
mouth-piece, oracularly. ‘‘So we will speak 
plainly. The fact is, Mrs. Newton, you have 
failed almost entirely to meet the expectations 
of our people.” 

‘* Indeed! I am grieved to learn this.” Mrs. 
Newton spoke seriously, but with no sign of dis- 
turbance. ‘‘I was not before aware that the 
people had any special claims upon me.” 

** No special claims upon you!” Miss Lane 
uttered the words in undisguised astonishment. 
‘*No special claims!’’ she repeated, ‘‘and you 
the wife of our minister!” 

“What do you expect of me?” calmly in- 
quired Mrs. Newton. 

‘* We have already intimated our expecta- 





tions in various ways. There is the girl’s se- 
nior class in Sunday-school ; that, of course, we 
expected you to take. And you are wanted on 
the Visiting Committee and in our Missionary 
Society. Unless our minister’s wife takes the 
lead in the temporalities of the church nothing 
will prosper.” 

**Then,” said Mrs. Newton, ‘‘it is under- 
stood that while my husband’s duties relate 
mainly to the spiritualities of the church mine 
have special regard to its temporalities.” 

** Certainly, ma’am! ‘You have expressed 
the difference of relation exactly,” replied Miss 
Lane, led on by the peculiar way in which Mrs. 
Newton put the question to admit the existence 
of a very wide range of duties as required of 
that lady by the congregation of St. Charity. 

‘This is all new to me, ladies,” said the 
minister’s wife. ‘‘ I was not aware before that 
any one in the congregation regarded me as 
having failed in duty.” 

‘** Every one so regards you.” Our spokes- 
woman was a personage who used great plain- 
ness of speech. 

** This should have been stated in the begin- 
ning,” said Mrs. Newton. ‘‘ How was I to 
know your views in the matter? I saw all of 
my husband’s correspondence, but not a word 
was said about his wife or the parish require- 
ments in her case. Now it appears that her 
range of duties is almost as wide as his. I 
ought to have known this before I came here, 
ladies; and I really think the complaint of fail- 
ure in duty is against you instead of me. Let 
me ask, so as to reach a clear understanding of 
this matter, what salary you pay your minister’s 
wife ?” 

** Salary !” gasped Miss Lane, her under jaw 
falling, and her eyes projecting at least a quar- 
ter of an inch beyond their ordinary position. 
‘* Salary !” she repeated, in a bewildered, half- 
confounded way. 

‘¢ Yes,” quietly replied Mrs. Newton. ‘‘ The 
salary. You do not, of course, require the 
services of your minister’s wife in the way you 
propose without compensation.” 

‘¢Preposterous!” Miss Lane had recovered 
herself, and gained a little blind indignation 
with her partial self-possession. ‘‘Did any 
one ever hear of a thing so absurd! In hiring 
your husband for our minister—” 

‘‘You did not hire me!” interrupted Mrs. 
Newton, with calm dignity. ‘‘ Bear that in 
mind, if you please.” 

“Thank you for the remark, Mrs. Newton,” 
said I, coming almost involuntarily to her aid. 
“Tt throws a flood of light upon the whole sub- 
ject. True as Gospel! We did not hire you, 
and have no claim upon a single hour of your 
time. All that the Church of St. Charity has 
a right to ask of you is, that you do your duty 
as a wife and mother.” 

Mrs. Newton turned to me with a grateful 
look, and grasping my hand, said, 

‘© Thank you!” in return. 

A little while she paused ; but no one spoke 
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in the deep silence. I think some wholesome 
convictions of truth were finding their way even 
into the mind of Miss Lane, who, somehow, re- 
minded me of a wilted leaf, or a piece of stiffly 
starched muslin suddenly drenched with water. 

‘¢ My husband’s duties are clear,” very even- 
ly spoke Mrs. Newton —very kindly, yet very 
firmly and very lucidly. ‘‘ My husband’s du- 
ties are clear. He has come to you as a spirit- 
ual guide and instructor. His office is to point 
to Heaven and lead the way. It is a high and 
holy office. I honor him in it, and sustain him 
to the best of my ability. My duties are also 
clear. Iam simply a wife and mother; and, 
God being my helper, I will faithfully discharge a 
wife and mother’s sacred obligations. At pres- 
ent these duties take up all my time; and con- 
science will not permit me to neglect real duties 
for the performance of imaginary ones. In doing 
such duties I best serve the Church. This is my 
religion, and I have learned it from the Bible.” 

She paused for a few moments. No one re- 
plying to her remarks, she went on: 

“Tt has been alleged that I am not pious 
enough for the people here. Perhaps not. But 
of one thing you may all be certain: I am no 
hypocrite. I shall never put on a pious ex- 
terior to hide the want of charity in my heart. 
As I am you will always see me.” 

Mrs. Newton paused again; but as none of 
her visitors showed any inclination to speak, 
she continued : 

‘* My religion is somewhat peculiar, I believe. 
I do not keep it as a showy Sunday suit, but 
wear it every day. My essential worship con- 
sists in a daily discharge of my duty as a wife 
and mother; my formal worship, in the pious 
prostration of body and spirit before my Heav- 
enly Father at set times, either in my closet or 
in the public assembly. The Sabbath, to me, 
is the golden clasp that binds together the cir- 
cle of weekly duties. It is a blessing and a 
consolation, just in the degree that the worship 
of my six days has been essential worship.” 

‘* And are we to expect nothing of our min- 
ister’s wife ?” said Miss Lane, in a very subdued 
voice. She was evidently conscious of having 
made a great mistake in her estimate of Mrs. 
Newton’s character. 

** Nothing more than her duty as a woman. 
If she have qualities that will give her a lead- 
ing social influence, and have time to spare from 
home duties—which are always first—she ought 
to let these qualities become active for good. 
But no more can, with justice, be required of 
her than from any other woman in the congre- 
gation. Your contract for service is with her 
husband, and not with her; and you have no 
more just claim upon her time, nor right to con- 
trol her freedom, than you have over the wife 
of your lawyer, doctor, or schoolmaster. It is 
this mistaken idea of the people in regard to 
ministers’ wives that is producing so much 
trouble in societies, and making wretched the 
lives of hundreds of poor women, who hardly 
dare say that their souls are their own. It is 





not enough that the minister’s wife is expected 
to keep her house and clothe her children upon 
the lowest range of income, that will not allow 
her competent help, but she must spend half 
of her time in gossiping around among the idle 
or well-to-do ladies of the congregation—take 
part in their sewing circles, and attend all their 
various meetings for good or doubtful purposes. 
Now all this is wrong; and if you are not sat- 
isfied with my husband, because I will not im- 
itate so bad an example, you must give him 
notice accordingly ; or if you think my services 
absolutely essential to the prosperity of the 
church, just state the amount of salary you 
can afford to give, and if, for the sum, I can 
procure a person in every way as competent as 
myself to assume the charge of my children 
and household, I will take into serious consid- 
eration your proposition. Beyond this, ladies, 
I can promise nothing.” 

“Thank you again, my dear madam,” said 
I, with a warmth that expressed my real feel- 
ings, “‘for giving this matter its right solution! 
You have spoken out like a true, independent 
woman, as you are, and I will seethat your views 
are correctly reported. Consider me as your 
friend.” 

She turned upon me a grateful look, and, as 
she did so, I could see that my earnest words 
had brought a dimming moisture to her eyes. 

“ Tcould wish,” she answered, in a lower voice, 
“to number you all as my friends. I have come 
among you as a stranger, seeking no pre-emi- 
nence, but only desiring to do my duty as a 
woman, side by side with other women. The 
fact that my husband is your minister gives me 
of right no position among you, and gives you 
no right to demand of me any public service. 
If my husband fails in his duty, admonish him ; 
but, in the name of justice and humanity, do 
not establish any supervision overme. Let my 
private life be as sacred from intrusion as that 
of any other woman. This I have a right to 
demand, and I will be satisfied with nothing 
less.” 

Silenced, if not convinced, was Miss Phebe 
Lane, and sheretired in due time with her com- 
mittee of remonstrance and accusation, their 
colors, trailing upon the ground. I lost no time 
in giving my history of the interview; repeat- 
ing almost word for word the clear, strong lan- 
guage of Mrs. Newton, that she might have the 
full benefit of her own statement of the case. 
And I am happy to say that there was common 
sense enough and right feeling enough in the 
parish of St. Charity to do her ample justice. 
Her husband is still our minister, active, useful, 
and beloved ; but as no salary has yet been set 
apart for his wife, she has not assumed any du- 
ties in the congregation, and from present ap- 
pearances, I think, has no intention of doing so. 
But as a wife and mother her life is beautiful ; 
and her example of far more benefit to the peo- 
ple under her husband’s care than all her more 
public acts could be, had she entered upon every 
duty that was so generously assigned to her. 
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DINING, CONSIDERED AS A FINE ART. 


CERTAIN philosopher has divided man- 

kind into two great classes: those who 
cheat, and those who are cheated. Another 
has partitioned the animated world into those 
who eat, and those who are eaten. <A third— 
and, to the mind of the present writer, better— 
classification of mankind, suggests itself, viz., 
those (who have leisure, money, and taste) who 
live to eat, and those (who have a good appe- 
tite, little money, and no leisure) who eat to 
live. Now, considering Dining strictly as one of 
the Fine Arts, it appears evident that both these 
classes are, more or less, artists; for the mem- 
bers of the first make of dining an art, while 
those of the second—among whom the writer of 
this is to be counted—have frequently to use 
every art to get a dinner. 

Every Fine Art has its especial literature. If 
Ruskin has discussed Modern Paintings and 
Painters, the lamented Soyer—as great an art- 
ist in his way, and a more practical man—has 
done the same office for Modern Dinners and 
Cooks. If we have histories of painting, sculp- 
ture, and poetry, in various times and nations, 
so we have a ‘History of Cookery, from the 
earliest period to the present time.” And if 
various of our great men have devcted them- 
selves to the consideration of particular epochs 
of other arts, have we not been favored with an 
essay, by an eminent Parisian, ‘‘On the Gas- 
tronomic Effects of the First French Revolu- 
tion?” Is there not an energetic remonstrance 
on the British catalogue, entitled ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Roast Pig;” and a critical dissertation on 
“The Comparative Merits of Male and Female 
Cooks ?” not to speak of various other and more 
extended works, such as the ‘‘ Physiologie du 
Goiit,” by that great art-critic Brillat-Savarin, 
who may be called the Ruskin of this depart- 
ment of fine art. 

Of565 Chinese books on Behavior, catalogued 
by an eminent Chinese scholar, 361 refer di- 
rectly to the ceremonial of the Celestial dinner- 
table. The Japanese, Hindoos, and Persians 
are both luminous and voluminous upon the 
same point; and to turn to what we are pleased 
to consider more civilized nations, a French 
writer assures us that France possesses no less 
than one hundred and fifty-six works upon Man- 
ners—all referring more or less circumstantially 
to prandial ceremonials, while American, En- 
glish, Italian, Spanish, German, and even Rus- 
sian and Dutch writers swell the list of devo- 
tees to this the most delightful of the fine arts; 
which, by-the-way, is dignified by the classical 
title of ‘‘ Aristology,” the derivation of which 
the reader may hunt up for himself. 

Let us then consider, for a little, some of the 
peculiarities of Aristology, and the Aristologist, 
or artistic diner out. First, as to the means 
necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
art. Mr. Wellesly Pole used to say that it 
was impossible to live like a gentleman, in En- 
gland, under forty thousand pounds a year; 





and Beau Brummell, when asked by a lady how 
much she ought to allow her son for dress, said 
that, with strict economy, it might be done for 
eight hundred a year. The artis yet in its in- 
fancy in America, and data upon which to form 
an accurate estimate of the income necessary for 
an accomplished aristologist are scarce. But 
we have no doubt that much might be done by 
a prudent and skillful man with twenty thou- 
sand dollars per annum. Of course, the aris- 
tologist should, if possible, devote himself en- 
tirely to his art. ‘* Generally speaking,” says a 
writer of eminence and authority upon this sub- 
ject, ‘‘a calling of any sort is against a man; 
for we incline to think that the gentleman par 
excellence [think of this enviable title being mo- 
nopolized by the Professor of Aristology] should 
resemble Voltaire’s trees, who, when a visitor 
was complimenting him on their looking so fine, 
replied, ‘ They ought, for they have nothing else 
to do.’” 

Good looks are not necessary — happily. 
Wilkes, a noted and successful diner out, who 
justly declared that, give him but half an hour’s 
start and he would make a better impression 
than the handsomest man in the room, was so 
excessively ugly, that a lottery-office keeper 
once offered him ten guineas not to pass his 
window while the tickets were drawing, for fear 
he would bring ill luck upon the house. 

“The finest linen, plenty of it, and coun- 
try washing,” were Brummell’s directions to a 
youthful aspirant to aristological honors. This 
matter, however, according to a French writer, 
a member of the Academy, may be carried too 
far; and he adds that ‘‘those who delight in 
cleanliness change their linen twice a week, and 
their pocket-handkerchief still oftener if they 
are obliged to blow their noses frequently—es- 
pecially those who take snuff.” This seems a 
very moderate estimate, even for a Frenchman, 
who must be either a cleaner or a dirtier man 
than his neighbors, as you may choose to inter- 
pret the above directions. It reminds one of a 
remark of Sir Henry Ellis. Johnson confessed to 
Mr. Langton that he experienced an unusual feel- 
ing of elation when (on the occasion of ‘‘ Irene” 
being brought upon the stage) he first put on a 
scarlet waistcoat with rich gold lace, and a gold- 
laced hat. Sir Henry Ellis declared that he 
never saw a Frenchman in a clean shirt who 
did not exhibit symptoms of a similar feeling 
of elation at the circumstance. In fact, a Pa- 
risian exquisite reverses Brummell’s maxim, 
and holds that you are not well dressed if peo- 
ple do zot stop to stare at you. 

As for gloves, the student of aristology will 
bear in mind that they are strictly for ornament 
—not use. Let him never fall into the error 
of the navy captain at a ball, when his partner, 
a distinguished lady, suggested the propriety of 
his putting on his gloves before they led off the 
dance. ‘‘Oh, never mind me, madame,” said 
the gallant hero, “I shall wash my hands when 
I’ve done dancing!” 

“But,” the patient or impatient reader will 
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ask, ‘‘ What has all this matter of clean linen, 
gloves, etc., to do with the art of dining?” 

A great deal, most excellent neophyte! as 
any proficient in the art will tell you. The 
sculptor has to carve his image out of marble 
with a dusty chisel; the painter must daub his 
on coarse canvas with vulgar oil and filthy 
paints ; the poet is obliged to use ink and paper 
—and his finger-ends but too often bear witness, 
in close-bit nails and badly-washed ink-stains, 
to the partly mechanical nature of his high art. 
It is reserved for the aristologist—the gentle- 
man par excellence, to recur to the words of our 
before-quoted author—to perfect himself in his 
art without any of these vulgar adjuncts. He 
alone combines in his own figure artist, model, 
and product ; he alone develops on his own cher- 
ished person all those forms of beauty which 
vaguely flit through his brain; he alone may be 
truly said to enjoy what himself creates. 

Being prepared to honor the duly received 
invitation, the artistic diner out proceeds on 
his way. Among the Sybarites, by-the-way, 
it was customary to invite ladies to dinner a 
year beforehand, ostensibly to give them time 
for beautifying themselves. Those old fellows 
did not realize how evanescent is true beau- 
ty—perhaps they had advanced farther than we 
in ‘‘ the mysteries of the toilet.” Being arrived 
at his destination, he is announced. And here 
is a point: let him be careful to give his name 
distinctly to the attendant servant. Else may 
he share the fate of one Mr. Delaflete, of Lon- 
don, who, perhaps supposing that name more 
generally known than was actually the case, 
neglected the precaution of distinctness in its 
utterance, and to his disgust heard himself 
announced to a crowded drawing-room as Mr. 
Hellafioat. 

Being entered, he salutes his host and hostess. 
Except it be, indeed, that his dinner is in China ; 
where strict etiquette demands that the host 
leave his house when he has a dinner party. 

All writers on aristology agree in terming 
the salute the touchstone by which any given 
person’s breeding may be instantly and uner- 
ringly determined ; and the aspirant to prandial 
benefits and distinctions will, therefore, perfect 
himself in this important part of his profession. 
There are, of course, various modes of salutation 
in different countries. Among the Sandwich 
Island Kanakas they rub noses; in Timor they 
pull one another’s ears; the Franks plucked 
out a hair and presented it—an evidence that 
baldness was, to say the least, unusual among 
them ; the Japanese take off their slippers when 
they meet. The only salutation permitted to 
the Carthusian monks of Spain was a slight 
nod and the lively remark, ‘‘ We must die ;” to 
which the exhilarating reply was, ‘‘ We know 
it.” In some of the South Sea Islands they 
spit in their hands and then rub your face for 
you; in others, it is the height of politeness 
to fling a jar of water over your friend. In 
America, as in England and France, we nod, 
bow, courtesy, shake hands, and take off our 





hats. In Germany the men kiss each other. 
The science consists in knowing on what occa- 
sions, and with what persons, these respective 
modes of salutation are to be used; the art, in 
attaining perfection in the various genuflexions 
which, gracefully performed, stamp you an ac- 
complished diner out. Space forbids our going 
into particulars; but we may mention what an 
eminent Philadelphian* says of bowing: ‘If 
you have remarkably fine teeth, you may smile 
affectionately upon the bowee, without speak- 
ing.” Also, he says: ‘‘If you meet a rich 
parvenu whose consequence you wish to re- 
prove, you may salute him in a very patroniz- 
ing manner, or else, in acknowledging his bow, 
look somewhat surprised, and say, ‘ Mister— 
eh—eh??” The Philadelphia “ Gentleman” 
informs us farther—and this is a point worth 
noting—that, “The ordinary custom among 
well-bred persons is as follows: soup is taken 
with a spoon. Some foolish fashionables,” he 
adds, “‘employ a fork! They might as well 
make use of a broomstick !”—and better, too, we 
should say. 

And oh, neophyte in aristology! you are to 
eat deliberately. Don’t cram, as you would 
avoid dyspepsia, that greatest bane of the diner 
out. On which point Sam Slick has a lesson 
from Abernethy, which is not to be omitted 
here: ‘* The Honorable Alden Gobble was dys- 
peptic, and he suffered great uneasiness after 
eating; so he goes to Abernethy for advice. 
‘What’s the matter with you ?’ said the Doctor 
—jist that way, without even passing the time 
o’ day with him—‘ What’s the matter with you ?’ 
said he. ‘ Why,’ says Alden, ‘I presume I 
have the dyspepsy.’ ‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘I see—a 
Yankee—swallowed more dollars and cents than 
he can digest.’ ‘I am an American citizen,’ 
says Alden, with great dignity; ‘I am Secre- 
tary to our Legation at the Court of St. James’s.” 
‘The devil you are,’ said Abernethy; ‘then 
you'll soon get rid of your dyspepsy.’ ‘I don’t 
see that are inference,’ said Alden; ‘it don’t 
follow from what you predicate, at all; it ain’t 
a natural consequence, I guess, that a man 
should cease to be ill because he is called by 
the voice of a free and enlightened people to 
fill an important office.’ [The truth is, you 
could no more trap Alden than you could an 
Indian. He could see other folks’ trail, and 
made none himself; he was a real diplomatist, 
and I believe our diplomatists are allowed to 
be the best in the world.] ‘But I tell you it 
does follow,’ said the Doctor; ‘for in the com- 
pany you'll have to keep you'll have to eat like 
a Christian.’ 

**It was an everlasting pity Alden contra- 
dicted him, for he broke out like one moon- 
distracted mad. ‘Ill be d—d,’ said he, ‘if I 
ever saw a Yankee that don’t bolt his food whole, 
like a boa constrictor. How the devil can you 
expect to digest food that you neither take the 





* The Laws of Etiquette; or, Short Rules and Reflec- 
tions for Conduct in Society. By a GENTLEMAN. Phila- 
delphia. 
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trouble to dissect nor the time to masticate ? 
It’s no wonder you lose your teeth, for you 
never use them; nor your digestion, for you 
overload it; nor your saliva, for you expend it 
on the carpets, instead of on your food. It’s 
disgusting; its beastly. You Yankees load your 
stomachs as a Devonshire man does his cart, as 
full as it can hold, and as fast as he can pitch 
it in with a dung fork, and drive off; and then 
you complain that such a load of compost is too 
heavy for you. Dyspepsy, eh? Infernal guz- 
zling, you mean. [I'll tell you what, Mr. Secre- 
tary of Legation, take half the time to eat that 
you do to drawl out your words, chew your 
food half as much as you do your filthy tobacco, 
and you'll be well in a month.”* 

With another hint, and this to ladies, we 
will drop our Philadelphia “ Gentleman,” who 
has, after all, no very refined notion of dining 
out. He says that “Ladies should be neat in 
their persons, and keep their nails short [!]; and 
when at dinner they must not laugh or talk too 
loud, nor daub their fingers with their food. 
They may wipe their lips on the table-cloth, but 
not blow their noses with it.” Evidently, the 
Philadelphia treatise is intended merely for nurs- 
ery aristologists. 

And now, before entering in earnest upon the 
Drxner, let us say a good word for the Diner. 
Not the glutton. Your true diner out may be 
an epicure, but never a glutton. Cambles, 
an ancient Greek, ate up his wife; and in the 
morning, awakening, found her hands in his 
throat! Let the glutton take warning! A 
narrow-minded. Scotchman confuses the two 
terms, and says of the epicure: ‘‘He is un- 
made, and eventually dished by made dishes. 
Champagne is no longer sham when it begins 
to affect his system ; his stomach is so deranged 
in its punctuation that his colon makes a point 
of coming to a full stop; keeping it up late 
ends in his being laid up early; and the bon- 
vivant who has been always hunting pleasure, 
finds at last that he has been only whipping 
and spurring that he might the sooner be in at 
his own death.” This plainly describes the 
glutton; and applied to the aristologist—the 
‘* gentleman par excellence”—the statement is 
as libelous as the puns are bad. 

Dr. Johnson wisely observed that a man who 
is careless about his table will generally be 
found careless in other matters. The greatest 
men in all countries have always been the most 
perfect aristologists. Louis XVI. is said to have 
been neglectful of his table ; and this was, prob- 
ably, one among the many causes of his fall. 
Cambaceres, Napoleon’s grand chamberlain, 
was famous for his dinners, regarding dining 
as the business of life; and when his master 
was especially pleased at the result of a diplo- 
matic conference, he was accustomed to take 
leave of the plenipotentiaries with, ‘‘ Go and 
dine with Cambaceres.” Napoleon was him- 
self famous for the nicety of his taste, but, from 
the hurried manner of his life, he acquired a 

* The Clockmaker. Chapter IX. 








pernicious habit of eating fast; and this, debil- 
itating his stomach, paralyzed him on two of the 
most critical occasions of his life — the battles 
of Borodino and Leipsic. When M. de Suf- 
frein was commanding the French in the East 
Indies, he was one day waited upon by a depu- 
tation of natives, who requested an audience 
just as he was sitting down to dinner. He de- 
sired an aid-de-camp to inform them that it was 
a precept of the Christian religion, from which 
no earthly consideration would induce him to 
depart, never to attend to business of any sort 
at dinner-time. The deputation departed, lost 
in admiration at the piety of the commandant, 
and returned at the proper time, so predisposed 
in his favor that he was enabled to conclude an 
advantageous treaty with them. One of Boli- 
var’s first cares, on becoming President of freed 
Peru, was to intrust to M. Armand de Bremont 
the delicate mission of sending him from Paris 
the best cook he could find. <A friend of Mr. 
Thackeray relates that he was once dining with 
him in Paris, when a matelotte (a fish ragout) 
of surpassing excellence was served up. ‘‘ My 
dear fellow,” exclaimed the delighted author of 
‘The Virginians,” ‘‘ don’t let us speak a word 
till we have finished this dish !” 

Dr. Johnson, though unfortunately extreme- 
ly coarse in his mode of eating, and not at all 
orthodox in his tastes, fully realized the import- 
ance of the subject. ‘* Women,” once observed 
the sage, ‘‘can spin very well, but they can not 
write a good book of cookery. I could write a 
better book of cookery than has ever yet been writ- 
ten; it should be a book on philosophical prin- 
ciples.” What a loss to the world that the great 
lion of literature forbore! According to Mrs. 
Piozzi, Johnson’s ‘‘ favorite dainties were, a leg 
of pork, boiled till it dropped from the bone, a 
veal pie, with plums and sugar, and the outside 
cut of a salt buttock of beef.” He has been 
known to call for the butter-boat containing the 
lobster-sauce during the second course, and pour 
the whole of its contents over his plum-pudding. 

The cardinals have always been noted for 
their gastronomic-skill. Fesch, the uncle of 
Napoleon the Great, takes especial rank in the 
annals of aristology ; and there is related of him 
a story which shows how ingenuity and taste, 
properly combined, can please the guests, and, 
at the same time, gain credit for the host. He 
had invited a select party of clerical magnates 
to dinner. By a fortunate coincidence, two 
turbots of singular beauty arrived as presents to 
his Eminence on the very morning of the feast. 
To serve them both would have appeared ridic- 
ulous; but the Cardinal was most anxious to 
have the credit of both. He imparted his em- 
barrassment to his chef. ‘‘ Be of good cheer, 
your Eminence,” was the reply; ‘‘ both shall 
appear ; both shall enjoy the reception which is 
their due.” The dinner was served ; one of the 
turbots relieved the soup. Delight was in ev- 
ery face. The maitre-d’hétel advances; two at- 
tendants raise the turbot, and carry him off to 
cut him up. One of them loses his equilibri- 
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um: the attendants and the turbot roll togeth- 
er upon the floor. At this sad sight the assem- 
bled cardinals became pale as death, and a sol- 
emn silence reigned in the conclave. Intense 
disappointment was expressed on every priestly 
face. ‘‘ Bring another turbot,” says the maitre- 
@hétel to the attendant, with the utmost cool- 
ness. And now intense delight took the place 
of disappointment on each cardinal’s face; and 
the host was conscious of another laurel added 
to his gastronomic crown. 

To return from Diners to Dinners. It mat- 
ters little at what time dinner and diner meet, 
if only the appetite is prepared and the busi- 
ness of the day over. Henry IV. of France ate 
his at half past eleven; Charlemagne, earlier 
yet—at half past ten. At present the greatest 
aristologists dine at half past seven — shrewdly 
enjoying as long as possible the pleasures of an- 
ticipation. Punctuality, however, whatever the 
hour, is indispensable. Lord Dudley used to 
say that the most unpunctual persons he ever 
knew were two distinguished brothers—the eld- 
er of whom is now a peer of England, and, it 
is to be hoped, more regular in his habits— 
‘¢ for,” said his lordship, ‘‘ if you asked Robert 
for Wednesday at seven, you were sure to get 
Charles on Thursday at eight.” Lord Dudley 
himself was regular as clock-work—not only in 
his hours, but also in his habits. He could not 
dine comfortably without apple-pie, which, prop- 
erly made, is a proper and excellent dish. Din- 
ing, when Foreign Secretary, at Prince Ester- 
hazy’s—a grand dinner—he was terribly put out 
on finding that his favorite delicacy was want- 
ing, and kept on murmuring, pretty audibly, in 
his absent way, ‘‘God bless my soul, no ap- 
ple-pie !” 

The true aristologist wisely considers Dinner 
as the event of the day, toward the proper en- 
joyment of which all other things are subsidia- 
ry or accessory. He regards his cook with ven- 
eration, and does not think extravagant the lan- 
guage M. Henrion de Pensey addressed to Mes- 
sieurs Laplace, Chaptal, and Berthollet, three 
of the most distinguished men of science of 
their day. ‘‘I regard the discovery of a new 
dish,” said this worthy and ingenuous gentle- 
man, ‘‘ as a far more interesting event than the 
discovery of a star; for we have always stars 
enough, but we can never have too many dish- 
es; and I shall not regard the sciences as suffi- 
ciently honored or adequately represented among 
us until I see a cook in the first class of the In- 
stitute.” Genius is to be drawn out only by ju- 
dicious praise and discriminating criticism. In 
the days when Paris was most famous for its 
cooks—days now past—it was the fashion for 
each guest at a banquet to place a piece of gold 
in every dish of more than ordinary merit. To 
facilitate criticism and individualize responsi- 
bility, it is even now the custom, at some Rus- 
sian and German tables—especially at the roy- 
al table of Hanover—to print in the carte, a 
copy of which is placed beside the plate of each 
guest, the name of the cook by whom each dish 





has been dressed, like the programme of a con- 
cert with the names of the performers. In this 
way only can the highest inspirations of genius 
be called forth. Is it too much for the enthu- 
siastic aristologist to hope that, at the distin- 
guished tables of even our democratic land, this 
wise custom may, by-and-by, be introduced ? 
Then may we see reproduced here those now 
faded glories of the art which once gave renown 
to the restaurants and private tables of Paris, 
and inspired master-cooks with that sense of 
personal ambition and responsibility which made 
the great Vatel, maitre-d’hétel to the Prince de 
Condé, throw himself upon his sword, because 
at a royal supper an insignificant dish was want- 
ing at one of the tables—even as a Parisian no- 
tary’s clerk killed himself, because, having duly 
calculated and considered the chances, he did 
not think it possible for him to be so great a 
man as Napoleon. 

And that the great cook is really a genius 
every philosophic mind will readily perceive. 
Dugald Stewart—admirable philosopher !—was 
struck by the analogy between cookery, poetry, 
and the other fine arts. He says, in one of his 
Philosophical Essays, ‘‘ Sweet may be said to be 
intrinsically pleasing, and bitter to be relatively 
pleasing ; while both are, in many cases, equal- 
ly essential to those effects which, in the art of 
cookery, correspond to that composite beauty 
which it is the object of the poet and the paint- 
er to create!” So Robert, the inventor of the 
sauce, Rechaud, and Merillion, have been char- 
acterized as the Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
Rubens of cookery; while Beauvillier was 
placed by acclamation at the head of the clas- 
sical school—so called by way of contradistinc- 
tion to the romantic school, of which the famous 
Caréme used to be considered the chief. And 
although as of the poet it is said, Poeta nascitur, 
non fit, so it is true of the cook that he is born, 
not made: yet both poet and cook must go 
through a long course of training for the proper 
development of their genius. Thus Caréme 
tells us of himself that he began his studies by 
attending a regular course of roasting, under 
some of the leading roasters of the day (how 
many blockheads have gone through a course 
of scholastic roasting, without becoming either 
poets or cooks!); next placed himself under 
M. Richaut, the famous ‘‘ saucier de la maison 
de Condé,” to learn the mystery of sauces; then 
under M. Asne, with a peculiar view to the prep- 
aration of cold dishes; and took his finishing 
degree under Robert l’Aine, a professor of /’e/e- 
gance moderne. How thorough this course! 
and how did industry and perseverance here 
come to the aid of genius! 

Your true cook, like your poet, is an erratic 
being. Restless and inconstant, he wanders from 
place to place and depends upon the lucky mo- 
ment for the grand inspirations of his life. His 
comfort is one of the chief cares of an appreci- 
ative master. The late Marquis of Hertford 


had a cook who, in his master’s opinion, was 
Dining one day with 


inimitable in a supréme. 
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an intimate friend, a distinguished privy coun- | miration of Anne Boleyn’s fabled beauty to 
cilor of England, who had frequently contested | know that that lady breakfasted each morning 
the point, his lordship declared the supréme, | on boiled pork and beer. If a mode of swallow- 
which he was with difficulty persuaded to taste, | ing most money in a given time be thought a 
detestable. desideratum, surely Cleopatra, with her pearl, 
‘* Now I have you!” exclaimed the Right | will take the prize; although even she was fair- 
Honorable. ‘* That dish was dressed by your |ly beaten, in originality and neatness of con- 
own chef, who is at this moment in my house.” | ception, by a frail fair one, the famous Mrs. 
*‘Then all I can say,” replied the Marquis, | Sawbridge, who, to show her contempt for an 
‘*is, that you must have spoiled his palate by | elderly adorer, sandwiched the hundred pound 
drinking beer with him.” note which he had laid upon her dressing table 
Colonel Damer, happening to enter Crock- | between two slices of bread and butter, and ate 
ford’s one evening to dine early, found Ude— | it in his presence. 
Louis Eustache Ude, one of the great cooks of And now, having discussed the Diner and the 
the day—walking up and down in a towering | Cook, let us come—at last, the impatient reader 
passion, and naturally inquired what was the | will say—to the Dinner; about which we have 
matter. been hovering for some pages. Unfortunately 
‘The matter, Monsieur le Colonel! Did |—or the reverse—the editor of this Magazine 
you see that man who has just gone out? Well, | is inexorable in the matter of space, and we 
he ordered a red mullet for his dinner! I made | are compelled by the sternest of fates to cut 
him a delicious little sauce with my own hands. | short the delightful thoughts which crowd to 
The price of the mullet, marked on the carte, | every right-minded man’s heart when he con- 
was two shillings; I added sixpence for the | templates that greatest object of life—a well- 
sauce. That imbécille apparently believes that | served dinner. M. Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, 
the red mullets come out of the sea with my | Judge of the Court of Cassation, member of the 
sauce in their pockets!” Legion of Honor, and of most of the scientific 
Ude’s sauce was no better appreciated than | and literary societies of France, from whose 
some canvas-back ducks once sent by our his- | famous before-mentioned treatise on the “ Phys- 
torian, Prescott, to an English friend. It is | iology of Taste” we are about to quote reverent- 
related that they were forwarded accidentally | ly a few rules for the dinner-table, was—to the 
to Melton, and eaten by a select party as com- | mind of a true aristologist—one of the most no- 
mon ducks—to their intense disappointment | table men France ever produced. Like all true 
when made aware of the facts. And ducks | epicures he was of a sober, moderate, and easily- 
bring to mind a rule to be observed of birds in | satisfied disposition ; like all men of genius, he 
general: no bird worth eating should be inun- | was an enthusiast. It is related of him, in con- 
dated with gravy. The peculiar flavor is wash- | firmation of the latter trait, that during his res- 
ed away. Sydney Smith, who knew a thing or | idence in America (he was compelled to emi- 
two in the aristological way, on once hearing a | grate by the Reign of Terror) he was one day 
lady at table exclaim, “No gravy, if you please!” | shooting in the Virginia woods. Having had 
turned to her and proposed to swear eternal | the good fortune to kill a wild turkey, he was 
friendship on the instant, saying that he had | returning, when he fell in with Jefferson, who 
been looking all his life for a person who on | knew him, and who presently began relating 
principle rejected gravy. some interesting anecdotes of Washington and 
But enough of the cook. Let us say that | the war then but just over. Observing the dis- 
with him, as with the poet, simplicity is the | tracted air of M. Savarin he stopped, and was 
acme of perfection. His labors are not to be | about to take offense at the lack of attention. 
valued by their cost, but by their intrinsic ex- ‘¢ My dear Sir,” said the gastronomer, recov- 
cellence. We think with disgust of those bar- | ering himself with a strong effort, ‘I beg a thou- 
barous Roman banquets, or medieval feasts, | sand pardons—but I was thinking how I should 
which were certainly more remarkable for pro- | dress my wild turkey.” 
fusion and costliness than for taste. The sole| It is this gentleman—whom, as Democritus 
merit of a dish composed of the brains of five | was called the Laughing Philosopher, we may 
hundred peacocks, or the tongues of five hun-| call the Dining Philosopher—to whom we are 
dred nightingales, must have been its dearness. indebted for a short and comprehensive set of 
The Prime Minister of England’s first James | aphorisms on dining, by following which he pro- 
kept no less than five hundred servants in his poses to unite “all things requisite to the high- 
town-house; and yet his royal master owned | est pleasures of the table.” A good cook is, of 
but a single pair of silk stockings, which he was | course, premised. Without him your table en- 
sufficiently generous to lend his noble minister | joyments will be as the apples of Sodom, fair 
upon occasion when that worthy had to grant | without, in anticipation—but ashes within, in 
audience to a French Embassador. The Duke | the realization. As was proven by Byron, who, 
of Medina-Coeli, contemporary with the famous | being compelled to celebrate his birthday in It- 
and cruel Duke of Alba, paid no less than twen- | aly, determined on nothing less than a plum- 
ty thousand pounds per month as servants’ hire | pudding, by aid of which to eat himself a happy 
alone, yet had not in his spacious palace a room | return of the day. Plum-puddings are, or were, 
fit to dine in. It somewhat diminishes our ad- | not so familiar to Italian gastronomes as mac- 
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aroni, and the noble poet busied himself a whole 
morning in giving directions for the proper com- 
pounding of the British luxury. One can fancy 
his disgust when, after all his pains and anx- 
ious cares, the pudding appeared in a tureen, 
and about the consistency of soup. 

A capable cook being then presupposed, M. 
Savarin recommends: 

That the number of the party do not exceed 
* twelve, that the conversation may be constantly 
general ; 

That the eating-room be luxuriously lighted, 
the cloth remarkably white, and the atmosphere 
at the temperature of from thirteen to sixteen 
degrees Reaumur ; 

That the dishes be exceedingly choice, but 
limited in number, the order of progression, in 
fluids as in solids, being from the most substan- 
tial to the lightest ; 

That the act of consumption be deliberate, 
the dinner being the last business of the day ; 
and that the guests consider themselves as trav- 
elers who are to arrive together at the same 
place of destination ; 

That the party be detained by the charms of 
society ; 

That the retreat be not begun before eleven, 
but 

That every body be in bed by twelve. 

These recommendations seem to us unex- 
ceptionable. We will only add to them three 
dinner rules given by John Bulwer, a quaint 
but sensible writer of the seventeenth century : 
* Stridor dentium— Altum silentium— Rumor 
gentium ;” which, being. rendered into the ver- 
nacular, signifies; Work for the jaws—A silent 
pause—Frequent ha-has. 





DRESS AND DRINK. 
EE that painted spectre, 
The vampyre of the streets! 
What foul demon wrecked her 
Hoard of youthful sweets? 
Made a crime of loveliness? 
Oh! *twas Dress—’twas Dress! 


Look upon that reeling 
Haggard man of care, 
Down the back streets stealing, 
Roaming any where! 
What hath done this? Pause and think! 
*Twas Drink !—’twas Drink! 


See that fair wife flying 
From her husband’s wrath, 
Her guilty lover lying 
Dying in her path! 
What hath done this? Can you guess? 
"Iwas Dress—'twas Dress! 


Bloody knife still reeking 
In his desperate hand, 
Hurried voices speaking 
Round him in a band! 
What makes thus his comrades shrink? 
°Tis the deed—the deed of Drink! 





Lying on the pavement, 
Dead in her despair, 
What ’neath Sin’s enslavement 
Brought a thing so fair? 
Scarcely than a demon less? 
What hath wrought this? Ir was Dress. 


In his stony prison, 
Waiting for his doom, 
When the sun has risen, 
Gallows first—then tomb! 
Stupored thus on Nature’s brink? 
What hath wrought this? Ir was Drinx! 


Dress and Drink—ye demons twin 
Parents of all woe and sin! 

Bane of body and of soul! 

Shame your path—and death your goal! 





THE TEST. 

HE stands in the shadow of the great elm 
upon the lawn, and flakes of sunshine, sift- 
ing through the pendant branches, fall like 
tremulous gleaming gems upon her fair head 
with its masses of braided hair. She is petite, 
delicate asa fairy, with smiling lips, and blue 
eyes that laugh when her lips are still, and a 
quickly-changing, expressive face, that reflects 
every phase of feeling, every turn of thought, 
and restless hands that flutter like white butter- 
flies over each object of desire, and feet that, 
even in her sleep, move unconsciously with the 

dancing happiness of her young life. 

From the spot where she stands the lawn 
slopes downward, bordered by a thicket of aca- 
cia trees, and lilacs, and wild roses, which 
guard the little villa from the intrusive gaze of 
boatmen and pleasure-seekers upon the river. 
Yes, nearly opposite the elm-tree two large 
willows, leaning outward, dip their pendant 
branches in the stream when the ocean tides 
come, lifting it up to the level of the green- 
sward; and through the space between them 
the eye ranges outward over the smooth water 
that throws back the sunshine like a mirror, and 
keeps all its secret depths unlighted—past the 
sails of yacht and wherry gliding to and fro— 
past the gay steamboats with their floating world 
of travelers—past the forest of masts gathered 
around the piers—up to the great city with its 
acres of stone and brick piled upward, and its 
spires that lift themselves into the sky. 

From this distance, these houses and towers 
which wall the horizon look not unlovely; for 
the sunshine touches every thing with a tender, 
golden light, and the few fleecy clouds visible 
in the fathomless blue air seem like white doves 
of peace floating with wings outspread in bene- 
diction alike over the calm fields and the unre- 
posing city, with its seething, struggling human 
life. 

But the intent gaze of the young girl beneath 
the elm-tree brings to her mind little thought 
of fiela or city, or of the flashing waters flowing 
in from the sea. She is looking between the 


willows for a little boat which her eyes alone 
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could certainly distinguish in the distance, and 
though she knows he will surely come that way, 
she watches none the less with a vague idea 
that her watching brings him more rapidly ; 
and with intervals of dreamy reverie, wherein 
her eyes, half-vailed by their drooping lids, 
shine with a softened light, and her lips glow 
like wet coral as they part in a musing smile. 
For Alice Girdler is seventeen to-day, and in 
‘two more days she will be a bride. 

Of what is she thinking as she stands there, 
her white arms half embracing the marble Fawn 
she leans upon? Is there any thought in her 
mind of woman’s duty and destiny? Does she 
revolve the great problem of life as she specu- 
lates concerning the future, and, pondering 
those solemn words of the marriage-service, 
stand reverently before the great gate she is 
about to enter, and ask herself if she is fitted to 
take charge of another’s welfare, and to meet 
the change and trial which is not withheld from 
the happiest life ? 

No. Alice Girdler is yet a child, and she 
lives in the present only, and plays with the 
delicious happiness of love as a child with a 
new toy. Never a wish of hers can she re- 
member to have lost ungratified ;. never a trou- 
ble has come to her, but some quick hand re- 
lieved her from its pressure, and gave her a new 
joy instead. Wealth, and love, and pleasure 
have ministered to her since first her blue eyes 
opened in this world of ours, and no solemn 
angels of affliction have even for a little space 
closed the doors upon gayety and worldliness, 
and bade her learn the true meaning of this 
life or the mysteries of the life beyond. 

But now through the trees which hide the 
house behind her come a troop of maidens, 
sisters, cousins, friends, who have gathered 
here to make merry over the bridal. They 
move with elegance and grace, and their jest 
and laugh at finding her watching her lover’s 
approach are low-toned and restrained, not to 
transgress the proprieties in which they have 
been educated. She replies gayly, and a blush 
mantles her cheek. The little boat is near the 
willow gateway, and two gentlemen, resting 
upon their oars, look up the vista with a smile 
of admiration at the picturesque effect of those 
airy, graceful forms grouped upon the green, 
beneath the elm-tree shadows, around the mar- 
ble Fawn. 

‘* Stay—let us watch them a moment. See 
Alice! She has such vivacity and such refine- 
ment of manner when she is talking, that look- 
ing at her is only less delightful than listening 
to her.” 

“‘Ah, Laurance! what it is to be twenty-five, 
and in love!” replied the elderly gentleman to 
whom this enthusiastic address had been made; 
and a half sigh breathed through the smile with 
which he looked at his companion. 

Laurance Grey turned to his friend, his fine 
face flushed with exercise, and all aglow with 


‘‘Ah! you may wellenvy me,” he said. “Is 
she not charming ?” 

“ She is indeed—very charming.” 

The wordswould have satisfied any but a lover’s 
sensitive ear; but that detected an inflection of 
the voice implying a reservation or a doubt. 
‘*What is it I hear you keeping back?” he 
said, laughing. ‘‘ Speak it out, mine ancient 
friend and Mentor; for the time for giving me 
advice on this subject will soon be past.” 

“T fear it is past already.” 

“Yet speak! Your advice is almost always 
worth hearing, though one may not want to 
take it to heart.” 

**If you will know, I was thinking what a 
shame it is to make that child love and marry. 
She should have a little more time to play with 
her dolls.” 

‘*Indeed, getting married shall make no dif- 
ference. She shall be my doll, and I will turn 
the whole world into a play-house for her.” 

**That may do for a while; but life is before 
you two, and life is something more serious than 
a play, and the time comes when a man needs 
that his wife should be something more than a 
doll. Alice is wholly undeveloped and undis- 
ciplined. Have you wisdom, have you strength 
to guide her?” 

“She will not need any guidance. She is 
full of good impulses and generous instincts.” 

‘*But that is not enough in a character so 
impressible as hers. What she will be in the 
future only time can show. Will her kindly 
impulses harden into fixed principles of right? 
Will her generous instincts become informed 
and moulded by the spirit of Christian self-de- 
nial? Will her sunny good-nature crystallize 
into a cheerful serenity that smiles beneath the 
darkest skies? Or is there weakness, frivolity, 
selfishness, in that untried heart? and will she 
fail in the hour of trial, and be swayed by the 
despotism of fashion to accept a false standard 
of right, a false rule of duty? Pardon these 
questions; for the husband is the head of the 
wife, and your character will influence hers—” 

** Weakness! selfishness!” interrupted Lau- 
rance Grey, indignantly. ‘‘ Who dares couple 
those words with the name of my bride? Mor- 
ton, if you were not my best friend I'd throw 
you overboard. I won’t listen to you another 
minute.” 

So saying he seized the oars, and with a 
few swift strokes brought the boat under the 
willows, where he leaped on shore. The girls 
were coming down the lawn to meet them, and 
reflection was instantly banished by the mirth 
of the gay party; and as Mr. Morton followed 
them to the house he half repented of the words 
he had spoken. Why should he project over 
their bright thoughtlessness the shadow of his 
own mature experience? What if they were 
too carelessly approaching the holy sacrament 
of marriage, whereof whoso partakes with a 
heart unpurged from selfishness and vanity per- 





happiness which his frank nature had no in- 
clination to deny. 


ils his own soul! They loved each other, and 


| in that love he hoped as the agent which should 
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purify and exalt them amidst the discipline of 
life. 

Alice was married, and, as Laurance Grey 
had said, there was little change in her mode 
of living. The days flew by velvet-footed; her 
house was unexceptionable in its appointments ; 
her wardrobe excited the envy of her compan- 
ions ; experienced servants relieved her of every 
shade of care; petted and flattered, she was for 
three years the spoiled child of fortune. Then 
a reverse came suddenly; her husband was a 
bankrupt, and her beautiful home passed into 
the hands of strangers. 

Mr. Morton, who resided in a distant city, 
heard that Laurance Grey had failed in busi- 
ness, his liabilities far exceeding his assets, and 
that his failure had caused considerable pecun- 
iary loss to the father of his wife. It happened 
that, soon after the intelligence reached him, 
he had occasion to leave home; and while trav- 
eling, at one of the way-stations where connec- 
tions are made between different trains of cars, 
he unexpectedly met his young friend. A cor- 
dial greeting followed; but Mr. Morton noticed, 
with pain, the weary, harassed, and anxious ex- 
pression which immediately returned to the face 
he remembered so full of hope and courage. 

**You heard of my misfortunes,” said he, as 
they walked, arm in arm, down the long plat- 
form. 

‘*T did,” replied Mr. Morton; ‘‘ and I wrote 
you the day before I left home.” 

“T received your letter, and thank you for 
your offered aid; but my late experience makes 
me forever forswear the use of another man’s 
name. Hereafter I will carve out my own for- 
tune, and stand or fall thereby.” 

“Spoken nobly, like yourself,” said Mr. Mor- 
ton, warmly. ‘Now tell me your plans.” 

“*T am going to C——, where I have secured 
a situation as clerk. The salary is but $500 for 
the first two years; afterward I have a prospect 
of being admitted as a partner in the firm. 
There was nothing better for me, and I must 
be doing something.” 

** And Alice ?” 

An expression of deeper pain crossed the 
pale face of the speaker as he answered, ‘‘ She 
remains with her father’s family. Of course I 
could not expect her to go into exile with me.” 

“Did she prefer to remain behind ?” 

**Every body advised that she should do so, 
and she acquiesced. Of course it was best she 
should stay.” 

Mr. Morton spoke somewhat savagely. “Yes 
—of course. What God has joined let no man 
put asunder until the money is gone!” 

‘*You are too severe,” replied Mr. Grey. 
** Alice has never known care or trouble, and 
has not the least idea of the labor, the priva- 
tion, the mortification incident to poverty. Why 
should she leave the home her father offered 
her to incur all this? I could not ask such a 
sacrifice.” 

“Laurance, I must use my old privilege, and 
say what I think about this. You are about to 





make a great mistake,” said Mr. Morton, earn- 
estly. ‘‘You leave your wife at the time when 
you most need the comfort of her society. You 
refrain from taking her into the school which 
Providence has plainly appointed as a means 
of discipline for her as well as for yourself, and 
thereby she will miss the nobleness and strength 
this lesson was intended to give. You love her 
with an unwise tenderness, or she loves you too 
little, and you both err in consenting to this ar- 
rangement. A man and his wife should never 
live apart when it is possible for them to be to- 
gether. It is either a prolonged pain borne 
needlessly, or, what is worse, the death of that 
love which should make no sacrifice so great 
as that which separates them from each other. 
For the reason you urge—for more or less of 
luxury and ease—to divorce yourselves! Oh, 
miserable infatuation !” 

**We only do what is often done,” replied 
Mr. Grey, after a pause. ‘* All our friends 
said it would be arrant selfishness in me to 
take Alice away from the society and the lux- 
uries to which she has been accustomed, and 
subject her to such hardships simply for my 
own comfort in her.” 

** And what did Alice say ?” 

*¢Poor little thing! she was too much be- 
wildered and overwhelmed to know what she 
thought. It was terribly mortifying to her— 
my failure—but she bore it sweetly. She never 
uttered an unkind word.” 

‘**T don’t know why she should. You were 
the greatest sufferer.” 

**You are unjust to her,” said Laurance, 
coldly. 

“You are unjust. You do discredit to the 
nobleness of a true woman’s nature !” exclaimed 
his friend. ‘No wonder our ears are filled with 
the clamor of women for their rights, when a 
good man, with a loving heart, denies to a wo- 
man such a right as this. You said your wife 
should be a doll, and truly you put her away 
from you, now that play-time is over and the 
real business of life begins. Except in rare 
cases, I believe the idea of equality between 
man and woman has never yet been accepted 
by this enlightened age. Either the woman is 
the victim of tyranny, or she is cheated, cajoled, 
blinded ; her judgment never brought to ma- 
turity, because never exercised upon important 
matters ; her intellect never stimulated by find- 
ing herself an acknowledged aid in moments of 
perplexity. Men assume that women are weak, 
and then Heaven knows how much they do to 
make the assumption just.” 

*“‘The cars are coming, and we must part 
here,” said Laurance. “Think what you 
please of the wisdom of our arrangement, but 
exonerate Alice from all blame. She only did 
what was thought best.” 

“Tt is not for the best,” persisted Mr. Mor- 
ton. ‘She is young, beautiful; and with her 
mercurial temperament, will soon again be gay. 
Will she be in no danger? And with your 


social tastes, are you quite safe away from 
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her? Can you support your loneliness un- 
harmed ?” 

“T believe so. I shall practice the strictest 
economy, that I may the sooner make a home 
to which I can invite Alice; and the thought 
of her will keep me from evil.” 

The cars came up, and they parted. 





Lights, music, the soft crush of silks, the flut- 
ter of airy gauze and lace, the low murmur of 
voices, fashion-toned to monotonous sweetness, 
and now and then the sound of rippling laugh- 
ter breaking the silver stream of talk—what was 
there in all this to cause the heavy frown that 
gloomed over Mr. Morton’s face as he stood 
apart in the shadow of a bay window and look- 
ed upon the gliding throng? Again he was a 
visitor in the city, and had been compelled by 
courtesy to attend this scene of gayety. As he 
stood retired from observation, surveying these 
busy idlers with a smile half kindly half cynical, 
his attention was arrested by a conversation go- 
ing on near him. He knew the speakers were 
aware of his presence, and thereture had no rea- 
son to avoid listening. To his dismay he heard 
Alice Grey’s name, coupled with allusions he 
could hardly understand, and words that im- 
plied more than met the ear. Her conduct and 
her character were very freely discussed, and a 
bet was laid regarding the issue of a flirtation 
then progressing. 

Startled and sorrowful, he left his retreat 
when the pressure of the crowd allowed, and 
made his way slowly to the room appropriated 
to dancing. Pausing at the door, he saw that 
the floor was occupied only by a few waltzers, 
and as the swift, graceful forms floated by, he 
recognized Alice and the gentleman whose name 
he had just heard associated with hers. Excit- 
ed by the voluptuous music and the rapid mo- 
tion, she was alive only to the pleasure of the 
dance. Her sylph-like figure was enveloped in 
a cloud of lace. 

“Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out.” 
Her beautiful neck and bosom, and her round- 
ed arms, were suffused with a color delicate 
and warm as that which blushes in the heart of 
a white rose, and her face, half up-turned, with 
glowing lips parted and sparkling eyes, was so 
bewitchingly lovely that Mr. Morton groaned 
inwardly to think so fair an offering should have 
been recklessly laid upon the altar of worldli- 
ness. 

As he looked on some one touched his arm, 
and, turning, he saw an old and familiar friend. 
When the first greeting had passed his friend 
said, 

**T suppose you know yonder little lady is 
the wife of your old friend Laurance Grey ?” 

‘*Yes. For a sensible man he did a most 
foolish thing in leaving that little beauty to be 
petted and flirted with and spoiled. She seem- 
ed warm-hearted, she seemed to love him, and 
yet she leaves him to bear his dark hours 
alone.” 





‘Evidently she prefers the sunshine. Well, 
a butterfly must be a butterfly!” 

**You speak in all charity,” said Mr. Mor- 
ton, sadly ; ‘* but just now I can not look at the 
matter through the medium of cool philosophy. 
Laurance Grey is a man of large, unselfish heart 
and high sense of honor. If his wife takes ad- 
vantage of the one to pursue her pleasures, she 
should at least keep the other unharmed.” 

“Tf you have influence with your friend’s 
wife, use it for her good. I believe she is the 
victim of foolish advice, and of her own gentle 
temper. A young creature like her can not 
but be gay. Others are to be blamed for plac- 
ing her where gayety may lead to folly.” 

The crowd moving outward separated the 
two gentlemen, but these last words lingered 
in Mr. Morton’s ear, and confirmed his previous 
resolution. Since there was no one else to do 
it, he determined to make one appeal to her 
love as a wife—to her honor as a woman. He 
would test her character and save her from the 
trouble her thoughtlessness might bring. An 
hour or two passed, and as late in the evening 
he sought an opportunity to execute this pur- 
pose, he chanced to find a small room, unob- 
served before, charmingly cool and quiet, with 
its dark green curtains and carpet relieved only 
by two magnificent myrtle-trees in full bloom, 
which stood on either side of the window. These 
attracted him, and as he stood a moment ad- 
miring them, he heard a low murmur of voices 
in the recess of the window. Then there wasa 
rustling, as of some one rising suddenly, and a 
young voice, sharp and tremulous with emotion, 
said, 

** You must not talk so to me—I will not hear 
it!” 

*“Nay—but Alice—sweet Alice!” said the 
other voice. 

Mr. Morton was retreating, but the name ar- 
rested him. He turned, and Alice Grey seized 
his arm as she came out of the recess. 

“Take me away,” she said, in a whisper, and 
he felt the little hand that rested on his arm 
quivering with suppressed excitement, and no- 
ticed the proud, indignant glance she cast upon 
her late companion as they left the room. He 
led her to the conservatory, and when she sank 
into a seat sheltered from observation by a group 
of azalias, she burst into a momentary fit of 
weeping. 

Mr. Morton stood looking down upon her 
with a grave, sad face. To his nice sense of 
honor it was not enough that she had repelled 
evil; she should not have placed herself where 
temptation could reach her. But when, con- 
scious at length of his strange silence, she look- 
ed up, he felt the witchery of her youth and 
beauty, and in a tone kinder than his thoughts 
were, he said, 

* May I tell you a story ?” 

“A story? Yes indeed; I delight in stories.” 

“You need not think that it relates to any 
one now living,” he continued, after a pause. 
“You may consider that it belonged to the time 
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when my hair was not gray, and my heart was 
more hopeful than it now is. I had a friend 
once who married with the highest anticipations 
of prosperity, the most flattering prospect of 
happiness. His wedded life had not numbered 
many years when sudden reverses swept away 
all his property, and the lowering aspect of com- 
mercial affairs made it necessary for him to re- 
move to a distant city and live in painful econo- 
my. His wife was young and had never knowna 
care, and when the crash came each member of 
her family spoke of her as a victim to her hus- 
band’s fate, and sought, first of all things, to keep 
her from being incommoded. In her inexperi- 
ence she naturally accepted their view of the case: 
her first generous impulses were stifled, and 
thinking of the matter chiefly as it affected her 
own comfort, she acquiesced in the arrangement 
by which her husband went alone to his new 
home. A while she wept and was sad; but youth 
is elastic, and soon she smiled again, and, with 
every temptation to gayety, she was borne along 
in the whirl of fashionable amusement unpro- 
tected by her husband’s presence. Accustomed 
to admiration and flattery from him, it was nat- 
ural her young life should miss such sweetnesses 
when he was gone, and she submitted to receive 
them from other men. Her heart, deprived of 
its legitimate sphere, the sanctuary of home- 
joys and cares, grew restless and sought peace 
in the external pleasures where it is never 
found.” 

A vivid blush flashed over Alice Grey’s white 
shoulders and ran up to her brow, and her eyes 
were like two wells of tears. ‘‘ How kindly he 
speaks of me!” she thought; ‘‘ and yet I know 
he thinks I am very foolish and naughty.” 

Mr. Morton continued: ‘‘ Meantime her hus- 
band lived alone. He was a good man, but he 
had overrated his strength. Slowly I perceived 
that his hungry heart was feeding upon itself; 
his frank nature was becoming cynical; he was 
losing faith in the existence of a pure friendship 
in man, or an unselfish love in woman. And 
as his soul thus darkened his life became less 
pure. He fled from his lonely chambers, un- 
cheered by woman’s presence, unadorned by her 
graceful skill, to take pleasure and find stimulus 
in society which otherwise he would never have 
known.” 

Alice blushed no more; the tears dried in 
her eyes; she looked up defiantly, indignantly, 
and interrupted the speaker. 

** Say what you will of me, but not one word 
against Laurance. He is good; he istrue. I 
will not hear you speak one word against him.” 

Mr. Morton smiled. ‘‘If my story displeases 
you I will pursue it no longer. But tell me— 
were my friends wise in living thus apart?” 

“No; it is not right, it is not wise,” replied 
Alice, passionately; “‘but I never realized it 
until this evening. It is natural for me to 
do as I am told, and they all said I must stay 
here; and now I am here I must laugh, and 
dance, and be gay. I can’t be miserable all 
the time—I can’t bear it. It would be selfish 





and mean in me to mope and pine when every 
body tries to make me happy; and because I 
seem to forget Laurance is away, they think I 
have forgotten, and men presume upon it—as 
if I could ever really care for any thing more 
than for him! I would go to him this minute 
if he would allow me.” 

‘Would you really go? Could you be happy 
in a tame and quiet life? Think twice before 
you answer; for your husband is a poor man, and 
could give you few pleasures. I think you have 
never seen so poor a room as he occupies. I 
was there last week, and looking around on its 
homeliness and bareness, he said, with a curve 
of his handsome lips, “Do you think I will ask 
her to come here?” 

“ Ah—does he think I should mind it! Does 
he really think I should care so much when I 
had him there with me! I thought, perhaps, I 
should be a burden and a trouble to him, and 
for that reason he did not ask me. ‘Take me 
to him, Mr. Morton. Papa thinks Laurance 
and I are two young things who do not know 
what is best, but he will hear your arguments. 
Take me to my husband, and you shall see 
what will make me happiest.” Tears were in 
her beautiful eyes, but her face was all aglow 
with eagerness and excitement. Mr. Morton 
forgot that she had ever displeased him, forgot 
that he had ever thought Laurance Grey fool- 
ish in loving her. Her manner was childlike, 
her expressions ardent: now as much as ever 
before was she moved by impulse; yet he did 
not stop to think how evanescent was feeling, 
and how unstable was impulse. She had won 
his friendship, and therefore he trusted her. 

Mr. Morton had the gift of persuasion. Three 
days after this conversation Alice had received 
from her father the consent so long withheld, 
and under Mr. Morton’s care had gone to join 
her husband. All her early love for Laurance 
was roused into new life by the thought of again 
seeing him. She had little dread of the change 
of life before her. Her fancy amused itself in 
picturing the happiness she might enjoy in ‘‘a 
cottage ;” and while she Jaughed at her own ig- 
norance of domestic details, she took courage 
from Mr. Morton’s assertion that it was possible 
to apply chemistry to cooking, and common 
sense to common life, in a way to obviate all 
difficulties. 

It was a dark, chilly evening in April when 
they stood on the steps of the house which 
Laurance Grey had made his temporary home. 
He had not been informed of their coming, and, 
to make the surprise more complete, Alice in- 
sisted that she should accompany Mr. Morton 
to her husband’s room and there await his re- 
turn should he be absent. Mr. Morton had 
prepared her to find no elegance there; yet when 
the wondering landlady, with many apologies, 
opened to her the door of her husband’s cham- 
ber she could hardly suppress an exclamation 
of dismay. Never had she seen an apartment 
so forlorn. ‘The rusty grate contained no fire, 


and the untidy hearth was covered with cinders 
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and ashes. Scanty curtains hung in the win- 
dows, the bed was made up in the uninviting 
manner noticeable occasionally in cheap board- 
ing-houses, around the table the faded carpet 
was strewn with bits of torn letters, while on 
the table books and papers were piled in con- 
fusion. Alice felt like crying, but she only 
allowed herself to laugh. The hostess looked 
into her face with a suspicious glance, and said 
something about “poor servants,” “a large 
family,” and ‘“‘Mr. Grey’s way of throwing 
every thing on the floor.” 

Alice hastened to interrupt her. One glance 
at Mr. Morton’s face as he stood regarding her 
had restored her courage. He should see that 
Laurance had a wife, a helper, and not a bur- 
den in possessing her. She turned to their 
irritated companion with a smile so sunny that 
vexation fled before it. The feminine instinct 
of housekeeping awoke within her. A few 
coaxing words to the landlady, and compli- 
ments liberally dispensed, a plan rapidly formed 
and as rapidly sketched to Mr. Morton, who 
gave it efficient aid, an hour of bustle and act- 
ivity, and the chamber they had found so repel- 
ling in appearance was transformed as by the 
touch of a magic wand. The carpet and hearth 
were neatly swept, a bright fire glowed in the 
grate, the bed had been removed to a corner 
where it obtruded itself less into notice, and for 
lack of better curtains Alice had pinned her 
two large shawls over the windows, where their 
deep colors and heavy folds, gracefully draped, 
gave the room an air of comfort. The arm- 
chair was placed in the corner of the fire-plac¢, 
and over it Mr. Grey’s dressing-gown was 
thrown in a most enticing manner. The books 
and papers had been arranged upon the bureau, 
leaving the table at liberty to display a bright 
colored cloth, a dish of fruit, and a blooming 
rose-tree in a china pot. These Alice had sup- 
plied. The cost was trifling, but they were 
grouped artistically, and shed the glamour of 
their beauty over the meaner articles around. 

‘*Truly you have to some purpose used your 
power to charm,” said Mr. Morton, smiling as 
he surveyed the change. 

Her face glowed as she answered the smile. 
Success in little things is often more gratifying 
than in matters which seem vastly important, 
and Alice possessed the rare gift of being able 
to seize all the pleasure the present offers and 
to turn away from its pain. Reared as she had 
been in luxury, an intuition told her how to 
avail herself of the most ordinary means to 
create around her an atmosphere of beauty and 
grace. There is in some youthful natures a 
power to live in the ideal which puts to shame 
the stoical endurance gained in later years from 


experience, and the novelty of her situation | 


neither depressed nor discouraged her. She 
was a young wife, awaiting her husband, for 
whom she had prepared an agreeable surprise. 
Who will doubt that she said truly, in reply to 





I only want to see how Laurance will look when 
he sees what we have doz! You may go now 
and find him ; but do be careful what you say, 
for I wish the surprise to he complete.” 

Mr. Morton’s eyes rested upon her with pleas- 
ure. “Ah,” he thought, ‘if I could charm 
your life so that you would always be as happy 
and as light of heart as now!” 

Vain wish! He had arisen to prepare to go 
out, and as she talked gayly, he detected an 
unusual sound in the entry below, and heard 
an exclamation of surprise or fear. Without 
saying a word to alarm Alice he went out quick- 
ly. Four men were carrying an inanimate form 
slowly up stairs, and behind them the landlady 
stood, wringing her hands. 

‘* What is it?” he asked, in a low voice. 

It was Laurance Grey. He had been shot, 
and was scarcely alive. 

*¢* How did it happen ?” exclaimed Mr. Mor- 
ton, forgetting his caution. 

In a hotel not far from his boarding-house, 
where he passed an hour or two each evening, 
he had overheard a young man reading a letter 
just received from New York, wherein, amidst 
much gossip, there was repeated the slanderous 
insinuations against Alice which had moved Mr. 
Morton to take her away from the city. The 
friend could not hear them unmoved. They 
roused the husband to fury. He sprang upon 
the unconscious reader. ‘There were loud in- 
sulting words, rapid blows, shots were fired, and 
before any one interfered Laurance Grey had 
received a deadly wound. All this was told in 
a few blunt words. Mr. Morton heard like one 
in a dream, and before the story was ended a 
low moan, a faint sobbing groan told him that 
Alice also had heard. Heturnedtoher. How 
would she bear this! 

She neither shrieked nor fainted. She had 
laid her hand on his arm, and still her grasp 
held there when they carried her husband by 
her and laid him like a corpse upon the bed, 
while her hand grew cold and rigid, and her 
white face had the expression of one suddenly 
struck blind. 

Oh it was too hard! too pitiful! He could 
have cursed the impulse that led him to bring 
her here only to endure this great trouble! He 
spoke to her hurried words full of a hope he 
did not feel; he bade her be strong and cour- 
ageous, but she did not seem to hear. Her 
gaze wandered around the poor room she had 
taken such care to arrange for her husband’s 
reception. With a bitter feeling of helplessness 
and despair she thought what it would be to 
live when he was dead, and then, with a keen 
pang like a sword-thrust, came the recollection 
that because of her folly, her imprudence, he 
had been thus brought low. 

She started, she escaped from Mr. Morton’s 
restraining hand, and with a wild cry she threw 
herself on her knees beside the bed. 

‘Oh, speak to me!” she moaned, as her arms 


the commendation of her friend, “I think I | were wound around her husband’s neck—as her 
never was so happy in all my life as I am now. | kisses were pressed upon the pallid lips that 
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looked as if they would never again unclose. 
“Oh, speak to me—I am here—I am true to 
you—I love you! Laurance, speak to me!” 

As if her voice had called him back from 
death the wounded man looked at her with the 
light of life once more kindling in his eyes— 
spoke her name feebly, and tried to take her in 
his arms; but the blood gushed anew from his 
wound, and he fell back, like one dying. The 
physician who was in attendance now interfered, 
and insisted Alice should leave the room; Mr. 
Grey’s life hung on a thread, and he must not be 
agitated. The ball must be extracted, and if 
that could be done he might survive; otherwise 
—a professional shake of the head finished the 
sentence. 

Alice was led from the room, but she would 
not leave the door. Outside its threshold she 
crouched, rejecting aid or solace. She heard 
footsteps in the chamber, she heard low, cau- 
tious tones, and now and then a groan. Oh! 
would it neverend! Howslow they were, when 
each minute might be his last, and she was not 
beside him! At length, when it seemed as if 
she could bear the torturing suspense no longer, 
the door opened, and Mr. Morton came ont. 
She sprang to her feet and grasped. his hands, 
looking into his face with pallid, quivering lips 
that could not frame the question they trembled 
with. 

“ He lives—the ball has been extracted, and 
he lives—but he is very weak from the loss of 
blood ; and Alice, dear child, you can not see 
him until you are more calm. Go to the next 
room and rest. When you have,slept you can 
better compose yourself.” 

Sleep! oh, mockery! As if sleep was possi- 
ble to her then, when over the eyes whose love- 
light had been her life might be stealing the 
darkness of a long, last slumber! Alice had 
given way to the first agony of her emotions 
with the abandonment of youth and an untried 
_ heart. But there was beneath that girlish ex- 
terior a strength never called forth until now, 
but which this hour was to prove. She had 
leaned back against the wall when she heard 
Mr. Morton’s first words, and covered her face 
with her hands; but when, after pausing a mo- 
ment, he took her arm to lead her away, she 
turned and looked at him, and as the lamp-light 
fell upon her face, he was struck with the change 
he saw. It was no longer a thoughtless, help- 
less girl he looked upon, but a woman, fair and 
paie, yet with a lofty and composed expression 
that told of self-restraint and of a power to suf- 
fer and to endure. The words he was about to 
repeat died on his lips. 

‘¢ You are stronger than I thought,” he said. 
*¢ Will you trust yourself to watch with me to- 
night in there ?” 

*¢Tt is my place—you must allow it,” she re- 
plied, with a mingled dignity and submission in 
her manner which disarmed objection. She did 
not notice how reverently he opened the door 
for her to pass in, appreciating the queen-like 
womanhood she had assumed ; but she remem- 





bered afterward that from that hour he never 
used that old familiar appellation or treated her 
like a child. 

All night they watched beside Laurance Grey, 
not daring to hope, but forbidding themselves to 
despair. Only the most assiduouscare—such care 
as love only gives—could have stimulated the 
vital forces to rally for the struggle that ensued. 
With renewed vigor came fever, and pain, and 
delirium; and for days Alice had the inex- 
pressible grief to know that her presence, her 
cares, were unheeded, and to hear herself call- 
ed upon, conjured by every term of endearment 
or reproach to come to him and free her name 
from the scandal that stained it. It was a ter- 
rible lesson, and, in its prolonged torture, she 
feared sometimes that heart and brain would 
fail. On one such occasion, when Mr. Morton 
entered the chamber, he found her weeping. 
The hired nurse had gone away to rest, and Al- 
ice was alone. ‘ 

** Oh!” she cried, “‘ how long must this last! 
How can I endure it! My husband will die, 
and I shall have killed him! I can not, I can 
not bear it!” : 

** Dear Mrs. Grey,” said her friend, slowly, 
with deep feeling, ‘‘ there is but One who can 
aid us in these moments, when earthly help fails. 
That One holds in His hands the issues of life 
and death. Look to God for help.” 

That thought had crossed her mind before ; 
but, alas! it was unfamiliar, and brought with 
it no assurance of protection and comfort. She 
had uttered that great name in ejaculations of 
distress—the instinctive cry of humanity in its 
utmost need, ‘‘ Be pitiful, O God !”—but until 
this moment she had never realized what it was 
to call upon the Almighty as upon one present 
to hear. With a sudden sense of shame and 
penitence, she replied, ‘‘I can not—I can not 
do so. I have never loved or sought God in 
my happy hours, and will He hear me now?” 

‘* His ear is ever open. His pity is like a 
mother’s for her child. He knoweth our frame 
—He remembereth that we are dust.” 

‘**Oh, then,” she cried, “then He will not try 
me too utterly. Pray to Him—you know Him 
—He is your friend—pray that He will be 
mine !” 

»Tears flowed from her eyes; feelings new 
and full of awe, yet strangely sweet, took pos- 
session of her heart as she listened, kneeling, 
while Mr. Morton prayed. His words were few 
and simple; but they came from lips touched 
with Spirit influences, through long years of 
such communing as made him one of those who 
‘* have power with God.” In her gay and world- 
ly life Alice had given little thought even to 
that external religion which feeds the hungry 
and clothes the naked, and joins in the minis- 
tration of public worship. She was an utter 


stranger to, that interior life, hidden, unnoticed, 
and often disbelieved by men, but which is the 
vital principle that keeps alive all forms—with- 
out which charity ‘‘ profiteth nothing”—which 
vivifies human happiness with a celestial joy, 
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and makes all human woe endurable. Of this 
life she now obtained a glimpse—imperfect, in- 
deed, and soon overclouded—yet her whole soul 
went out toward it with a deep longing—with a 
cry like the cry of the famishing for bread— 
*¢O God, be merciful to me a sinner !” 

Mr. Morton had come to bid her farewell. 
An emergency in his affairs imperatively re- 
quired his presence at home; and though he 
left her but for a few days, and had made ev- 
ery possible provision for her comfort, her heart 
sank at the thought of being left alone among 
strangers. Her face revealed her emotion, and 
Mr. Morton was touched by the generosity that 
kept her from expressing it. ‘* Laurance was 
right,” he thought, as he recalled their conver- 
sation so long ago; ‘‘ Alice is unselfish—she is 
devoted—she is strong—she has the germs of a 
noble womanhood, and her follies were but the 
weeds that choked their development.” 

Mr. Morton went away. All that morning 
Laurance became rapidly worse. The after- 
noon was dark and lowering. The sick man 
had fallen asleep, and his slumber was like 
death, so heavy and so deep. The house was 
still—every footfall was hushed, every voice 
lowered to a whisper. The doctor, the nurse, 
the landlady, came and went with cautious 
movements; and in every face Alice read the 
fear no one dared to speak. She sat as in a 
dream, and felt the minutes slide away, the 
hours pass on—each hour, each minute so much 
taken from the brief remnant left her of the life 
so knit to hers. She looked back through her 
life with a sad wonder at her former joyousneds 
—-she was so wretched now! She reviewed the 
past, and memory mocked her with its follies. 
Where had she been, what was she, that until 
now she had lived wholly upon superficial feel- 
ings, and had never known the depths of her 
own heart? Was the knowledge now too late? 
While she gathered glittering tinsel, had the 
stream of Time borne away the precious golden 
treasure of her life? Would Laurance die, and 
never know how she could love him—never learn 
the devotion, the self-sacrifice of which her heart 
now told her she was capable? 

She counted the weak pulses in the hand she 
held; with a new and wild terror she bent to 
catch the feeble breath; she looked into the 
faces of her attendants with such pathetic en- 
treaty that they could not endure to see the woe 
she felt, and, one by one, withdrew from the 
bedside. Twilight was gathering, and, in the 
dim shadow of the low chamber, her husband’s 
face looked white and ghastly, like one already 
dead. She bowed her head on her clasped 
hands, and her heart seemed breaking with its 
grief and its despair. 

Suddenly she remembered those words of Mr. 
Morton which had moved her with such power. 
Was there indeed One, all-powerful, who would 
hear her cry for aid, though her whole life had 
been unthankful, self-seeking, careless of His 
will? Ah! she was not his child; she had no 
right to address him as “‘ Father ;” and yet she 
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recalled, vaguely, some words which she had 
heard read in church— “Yes, Lord; yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from the chil- 
dren’s table !” 

There are those whom God leads to himself 
through flowery paths, where the thorns, if 
thorns there be, are hidden by roses; there are 
others whom He leads through rough places, ° 
around whom He must make the silence of the 
desert before they can hear His voice; and men 
have walked in a furnace, yea, seven times heat- 
ed, that they might come forth purified as gold 
is pure. 

Laurance Grey lived. Youth and a vigorous 
constitution triumphed over disease. He lived, 
and with returning health resumed the humble 
labors his illness had interrupted; but his wife 
never again left him. From that trial of her 
true nature Alice came forth with the dross 
which had hidden it utterly consumed. The 
keen suffering of those days cured her of thought- 
lessness, of selfishness, of vanity; and her grat- 
itude for deliverance awakened a religious trust 
which strengthened and developed all her nobler 
qualities. In the trials that came afterward, 
where a weak woman would have fallen, she 
stood firmly ; where a selfish woman would have 
been careless of others, she showed a rare self- 
abnegation. She shared her husband's pov- 
erty, and lightened it of half its bitterness by a 
thousand graceful wiles, known only to a loving 
woman; and, when prosperity came, they had 
both learned to live for nobler aims than selfish 
pleasures—for a purer happiness than gold ever 
bought. 

Some years after the scenes I have related, 
when Mr. Morton was an old man, and white 
hairs had begun to cluster among Laurance 
Grey’s dark locks, the two, friends of a lifetime, 
stood upon the piazza of their Western home, and 
looked down into the garden where Alice was 
walking. She paused to throw some bits of 
cake to the gold fishes in a pond, and, as she 
did so, leaned against a statue which had been 
placed beneath a tree. Something in her atti- 
tude reminded the gentlemen of the evening 
when they saw her thus leaning against the mar- 
ble Faun, on her seventeenth birthday. They 
looked at each other and smiled. ‘‘ Do you re- 
member?” asked Mr. Grey. 

‘“‘Yes. Time has touched her lightly. One 
might almost imagine it was still Alice Girdler, 
the young bride of a boy-lover.” 

Mr. Grey smiled again as heanswered. ‘The 
change has indeed been chiefly of the mind and 
heart. I thought her perfect then; but I am 
conscious she has developed into a nobler type 
of woman than her girlhood promised. Ah, 
yes; the wife is dearer than the bride!” 

He spoke fervently, and his cheek flushed, as 
his eyes again sought the quiet figure, still rest- 
ing beneath the tree, unconscious of observation. 

‘*You have a very happy home here,” said 
Mr. Morton, after a pause. 

‘¢F have; and my life has been richly blest. 
Yet I can truly say I thank God most for the 
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years that seemed sometimes in passing so full 
of sorrow and care; for then I learned to know 
the blessing a woman’s love can be; and togeth- 
er Alice and I were taught a lesson which re- 
mained an unfailing comfort in view of the vi- 
cissitudes of human affairs—‘* A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” 





CUPID’S REVENGE. 
AN UNPUBLISHED TALE, BY CHARLES LAMB. 

{The autograph MS. of this unpublished Tale by 
Cartes Lams came into our hands in the following 
manner: THomas ALLsop, Esq., who came to this coun- 
try a few months since in consequence of his alleged 
complicity in the attempt made upon the life of Louis 
Napoleon by Orsini, was for many years an intimate 
friend and correspondent of Coleridge and Lamb. He is 
known as the author of the “ Recollections, etc., of Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge,” published nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. He brought with him in his flight to 
America a number of manuscripts of his friends. Among 
these were a volume of “‘ Marginalia,” by Coleridge; a 
series of notes by Lamb, nearly a hundred in all, many 
of them highly characteristic of the writer; and the Tale 
of “‘Cupid’s Revenge,” which appears to have remained 
unpublished in q' of the tion of the mag- 
azine for which it was written. These MSS. have all 
been placed in cur hands. In an early number we pro- 
pose to publish a selection from the “‘ Letters” of Laan, 
and the “ Marginalia™ of Coleridge.—Eps. or Harper's 
MaGAZINE.] 

EONTIUS, Duke of Lycia, who in times 

past had borne the character of a wise and 
just governor, and was endeared to all ranks 
of his subjects, in his latter days fell into a sort 
of dotage, which manifested itself in an extrav- 
agant fondness for his daughter Hidaspes. This 
young maiden, with the Prince Leucippus, her 
brother, were the only remembrances left to him 
of a deceased and beloved consort. For her 
nothing was thought too precious. Existence 
was of no value to him but as it afforded oppor- 
tunities of gratifying her wishes. To be instru- 
mental in relieving her from the least little pain, 
or grief, he would have lavished his treasures to 
the giving away of the one half of his duke- 
dom. 

All this deference on the part of the parent 
had yet no power upon the mind of the daugh- 
ter to move her at any time to solicit any unbe- 
coming suit, or to disturb the even tenor of her 
thoughts. The humility and dutifulness of her 
carriage seemed to keep pace with his apparent 
willingness to release her from the obligations 
of either. She might have satisfied her wild- 
est humors and caprices; but in truth no such 
troublesome guests found harbor in the bosom 
of the quiet and unaspiring maiden. 

Thus far the prudence of the Princess served 
to counteract any ill effects which this ungov- 
ernable partiality in a parent was calculated to 
produce in a less virtuous nature than Hidas- 
pes’s; and this foible of the Duke’s, so long as 
no evil resulted from it, was passed over by the 
courtiers as a piece of harmless frenzy. 

But upon a solemn day—a sad one, as it 
proved for Lycia—when the returning anniver- 
sary of the Princess’s birth was kept with ex- 








traordinary rejoicings, the infatuated father set 
no bounds to his folly, but would have his sub- 
jects to do homage to her for that day, as to 
their natural sovereign; as if he, indeed, had 
been dead, and she, to the exclusion of the male 
succession, was become the rightful ruler of Ly- 
cia. He saluted her by the style of Duchess; 
and with a terrible oath, in the presence of his 
nobles, he confirmed to her the grant of ell 
things whatsoever that she should demand on 
that day, and for the six next following; and 
if she should ask any thing the execution of 
which must be deferred until after his death, 
he pronounced a dreadful curse upon his son 
and successor, if he failed to see to the perform- 
ance of it. 

Thus encouraged, the Princess stepped forth 
with a modest boldness, and, as if assured of 
no denial, spake as follows: 

But before we acquaint you with the purport 
of her speech, we must premise, that in the land 
of Lycia, which was at that time pagan, above all 
their other Gods the inhabitants did in an espe- 
cial manner adore the deity who was supposed to 
have influence in the disposing of people’s affec- 
tions in ove. Him, by the name of God Cupid, 
they feigned to be a beautiful boy, and winged, as 
indeed between young persons these frantic pas- 
sions are usually least under constraint ; while 
the wings might signify the haste with which these 
ill-judged attachments are commonly dissolved, 
and do indeed go away as lightly as they came, 
flying away in an instant to light upon some new- 
erfancy. They painted him blindfolded, because 
these silly affections of lovers make them blind 
to the defects of the beloved object, which every 
one is quick-sighted enough to discover but 
themselves; or because love is for the most part 
led blindly, rather than directed by the open 
eye of the judgment, in the hasty choice of a 
mate. Yet, with that inconsistency of attri- 
butes with which the heathen people commonly 
over-complimented their deities, this blind love, 
this Cupid, they figured with a bow and arrows; 
and, being sightless, they yet feigned him to 
be a notable archer and an unerring marksman. 
No heart was supposed to be proof against the 
point of his inevitable dart. By such incredi- 
ble fictions did these poor pagans make a shift 
to excuse their vanities, and to give a sanction 
to their irregular affections, under the notion 
that love was irresistible ; whereas, in a well- 
regulated mind, these amorous conceits either 
find no place at all, or, having gained a footing, 
are easily stifled in the beginning by a wise and 
manly resolution. 

This frenzy in the people had long been a 
source of disquiet to the discreet Princess, and 
many were the conferences she had held with 
the virtuous Prince, her brother, as to the best 
mode of taking off the minds of the Lycians 
from this vain superstition. An occasion, fur- 


nished by the blind grant of the old Duke, their 
father, seemed now to present itself. 

The courtiers, then, being assembled to hear 
the demand which the Princess should make, 
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began to conjecture, each one according to the 
bent of his own disposition, what the thing would 
be that she should ask for. One said, ‘‘ Now 
surely she will ask to have the disposal of the 
revenues of some wealthy province, to lay them 
out—as was the manner of Eastern princesses 
—in costly dresses and jewels becoming a lady 
of so great expectancies.” Another thought 
that she would seek an extension of power, as 
women naturally love rule and dominion. But 
the most part were in hope that she was about 
to beg the hand of some neighbor prince in mar- 
riage, who, by the wealth and contiguity of his 
dominions, might add strength and safety to the 
realm of Lycia. But in none of these things 
was the expectation of these crafty and worldly- 
minded courtiers gratified. For Hidaspes, first 
making lowly obeisance to her father, and thank- 
ing him on bended knees for so great grace con- 
ferred upon her—according to a plan precon- 
certed with Leucippus—made suit as follows: 
*¢Your loving care of me, O princely father, 
by which in my tenderest age you made up to 
me for the loss of a mother at those years when 
I was scarcely able to comprehend the misfor- 
tune, and your bounties to me ever since, have 
left me nothing to ask for myself, as wanting 
and desiring nothing. But for the people 
whom you govern I beg and desire a boon. It 
is known to all nations that the men of Lycia 
are noted for a vain and fruitless superstition— 
the more hateful as it bears a show of true re- 
ligion, but is indeed nothing more than a self- 
pleasing and bold wantonness. Many ages be 
fore this, when every man had taken to himsel 
a trade, as hating idleness far worse than death, 
some one that gave himself to sloth and wine, 
finding himself by his neighbors rebuked for his 
unprofitable life, framed to himself a God whom 
he pretended to obey in his dishonesty ; and, 
for a name, he called him Cupid. This God of 
merely man’s creating—as the nature of man is 
ever credulous of any vice which takes part with 
his dissolute conditions—quickly found follow- 
ersenough. They multiplied in every age, es- 
pecially among your Lycians, who to this day 
remain adorers of this drowsy Deity, who cer- 
tainly was first invented in drink, as sloth and 
luxury are commonly the first movers in these 
idle love-passions. This winged Boy—for so 
they fancy him—has his sacrifices, his loose 
Images set up in the land through all the vil- 
lages—nay, your own sacred palace is not ex- 
empt from them—to the scandal of sound devo- 
tion and dishonor of the true Deities, which are 
only they who give good gifts to man—as Ceres, 
who gives us corn; the planter of the olive, Pal- 
las; Neptune, who directs the track of ships 
over the great ocean, and binds distant lands 
together in friendly commerce; the inventor 
of medicine and music, Apollo; and the cloud- 
compelling Thunderer of Olympus. Whereas 
the gifts of this idle Deity—if, indeed, he have 
a being at all out of the brain of his frantic 
worshipers—usually prove destructive and per- 
nicious. My suit, then, is, that this unseemly 





Idol throughout the land be plucked down and 
cast into the fire; and that the adoring of the 
same may be prohibited on pain of death to 
any of your subjects henceforth found so offend- 
ing.” 

Leontius, startled at this unexpected demand 
from the Princess, with tears besought her to 
ask some wiser thing, and not to bring down 
upon herself and him the indignation of so 
great a God. 

“There is no such God as you dream of,” 
said then Leucippus, boldly, who had hitherto 
forborne to second the petition of the Princess ; 
‘*but a vain opinion of him has filled the land 
with love and wantonness. Every young man 
and maiden that feel the least desire to one 
another, dare in no case to suppress it, for they 
think it to be Cupid’s motion, and that he is a 
God!” 

Thus pressed by the solicitations of both his 
children, and fearing the oath which he had 
taken, in an evil hour the misgiving father con- 
sented; and a proclamation was sent through- 
out all the provinces for the putting down of 
the Idol, and suppression of the established Cu- 
pid-worship. 

Notable, you may be sure, was the stir made 
in all places among the priests, and among the 
artificers in gold, in silver, or in marble; who 
made a gainful trade, either in serving at the 
altar or in the manufacture of the images no 
longer to be tolerated. The cry was clamorous 
as that at Ephesus, when a kindred Idol was in 
danger; for ‘‘ great had been Cupid of the Ly- 
cians.” Nevertheless the power of the Duke, 
backed with the power of his more popular 
children, prevailed; and the destruction of ev- 
ery vestige of the old religion was but as the 
work of one day throughout the country. 

And now, as the Pagan chronicles of Lycia 
inform us, the displeasure of Cupid went out— 
the displeasure of a great God—flying through 
all the dukedom, and sowing evils. But upon 
the first movers of the profanation his angry 
hand lay heaviest, and there was imposed upon 
them a strange misery, that all might know that 
Cupid’s revenge was mighty. With his arrows 
hotter than plagues, or than his own anger, did 
he fiercely right himself; nor could tue prayers 
of a few concealed worshipers, nor the smoke 
arising from an altar here and there which had 
escaped the general overthrow, avert his wrath, 
or make him to cease from vengeance, until he 
had made of the once flourishing country of 
Lycia a most wretched land. He sent no fam- 
ines—he let loose no cruel wild beasts among 
them—inflictions, with one or other of which 
the rest of the Olympian deities are fabled to 
have visited the nations under their displeasure 
—but took a nearer course of his own, and his 
invisible arrows went to the moral heart of Ly- 
cia, infecting and filling court and country with 
desires of unlawful marriages, unheard-of and 
monstrous affections, prodigious and misbecom- 
ing unions. 

The symptoms were first visible in the changed 
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bosom of Hidaspes. This exemplary maiden— 
whose cold modesty, almost to a failing, had 
discouraged the addresses of so many princely 
suitors that had sought her hand in marriage— 
by the venom of this inward pestilence came 
on a sudden to cast eyes of affection upon a 
mean and deformed creature, Zoilus by name, 
who was a dwarf, and lived about the palace, 
the common jest of the courtiers. In her be- 
sotted eyes he was grown a goodly gentleman. 
And to her maidens, when any of them re- 
proached him with the defect of his shape in 
her hearing, she would reply that, ‘‘to them, 
indeed, he might appear defective, and unlike 
@ man, as, indeed, no man was like unto him, 
for in form and complexion he was beyond 
painting. He is like,” she said, ‘‘to nothing 
that we have seen; yet he doth resemble Apol- 
lo, as I have fancied him, when, rising in the 
east, he bestirs himself, and shakes daylight 
from his hair.” And, overcome with a passion 
which was heavier than she could bear, she con- 
fessed herself a wretched creature, and implored 
forgiveness of God Cupid, whom she had pro- 
voked, and, if possible, that he would grant it 
to her, that she might enjoy her love. Nay, 
she would court this piece of deformity to his 
face; and when the wretch, supposing it to be 
done in mockery, has said that he could wish 
himself more ill-shaped than he was, so it would 
contribute to make her Grace merry, she would 
reply, ‘‘Oh, think not that I jest! unless it be 
@ jest not to esteem my life in comparison with 
thine—to hang a thousand kisses in an hour 
upon those lips—unless it be a jest to vow that 
I am willing to become your wife, and to take 
obedience upon me.” And by his ‘‘ own white 
hand,” taking it in hers—so strong was the de- 
lusion—she besought him to swear to marry 
her. 

The term had not yet expired of the seven 
days within which the doting Duke had sworn 
to fulfill her will, when, in pursuance of this 
frenzy, she presented herself before her father, 
leading in the dwarf by the hand, and, in the 
face of all the courtiers, solemnly demanding 
his hand in marriage. And when the apish 
creature made show of blushing at the unmer- 
ited honor, she, to comfort him, bade him not 
to be ashamed, for ‘‘in her eyes he was worth 
a kingdom.” 

And now, too late, did the fond father repent 
him of his dotage. But when by no importuni- 
ty he could prevail upon her to desist from her 
suit, for his oath’s sake he must needs consent 
to the marriage. But the ceremony was no 
sooner, to the derision of all present, performed, 
than, with the just feelings of an outraged pa- 
rent, he commanded the head of the presumptu- 
ous bridegroom to be stricken off, and commit- 
ted the distracted Princess close prisoner to her 
chamber, where, after many deadly swoonings, 
with intermingled outcries upon the cruelty of 
her father, she, in no long time after, died, 
making ineffectual appeals, to the last, to the 
mercy of the offended Power—the Power that 





had laid its heavy hand upon her, to the be- 
reavement of her good judgment first, and, 
finally, to the extinction of a life that might 
have proved a blessing to Lycia. 

Leontius had scarcely time to be sensible of 
her danger before a fresh cause for mourning 
overtook him. His son Leucippus, who had 
hitherto been a pattern of strict life and mod- 
esty, was stricken with a second arrow from the 
Deity, offended for his overturned altars, in 
which the Prince had been a chief instrument. 
The God caused his heart to fall away, and his 
crazed fancy to be smitten with the excelling 
beauty of a wicked widow, by name Bacha. 
This woman, in the first days of her mourning 
for her husband, by her dissembling tears and 
affected coyness, had drawn Leucippus so cun- 
ningly into her snares, that, before she would 
grant him a return of love, she extorted from 
the easy-hearted prince a contract of marriage, 
to be fulfilled in the event of his father’s death. 
This guilty intercourse, which they covered with 
the name of marriage, was not carried with such 
secrecy but that a rumor of it ran about the pal- 
ace; and by some officious courtier was brought 
to the ears of the old Duke, who, to satisfy him- 
self of the truth, came hastily to the house of 
Bacha, where he found his son courting. 'Tak- 
ing the Prince to task roundly, he sternly asked 
who that creature was that had bewitched him 
out of his honor thus. Then Bacha, pretend- 
ing ignorance of the Duke’s person, haughtily 
demanded of Leucippus what saucy old man 
that was, that without leave had burst into the 
house of an afflicted widow to hinder her pay- 
ing her tears (as she pretended) to the dead. 
Then the Duke declaring himself, and threaten- 
ing her for having corrupted his son, giving her 
the reproachful terms of witch and sorceress, 
Leucippus mildly answered that he ‘‘did her 
wrong.” The bad woman, imagining that the 
Prince for very fear would not betray their se- 
cret, now conceived a project of monstrous wick- 
edness, which was no less than to insnare the 
father with the same arts which had subdued 
the son; that she might no longer be a con- 
cealed wife, nor a Princess only under cover, 
but by a union with the old man become at 
once the true and acknowledged Duchess of 
Lycia. Ina posture of humility she confessed 
her ignorance of the Duke’s quality, but, now 
she knew it, she besought his pardon for her 
wild speeches, which proceeded, she said, from a 
distempered head, which the loss of a dear hus- 
band had affected. He might command her life, 
she told him, which was now of small value to 
her. The tears which accompanied her words, 
and her mourning weeds (which, for a blind to 
the world, she had not yet cast off) heighten- 
ing her beauty, gave a credence to her protesta- 
tions of her innocence. But the Duke continu- 


ing to assail her with reproaches, with a match- 
less confidence, assuming the air of injured vir- 
tue, in a somewhat lofty tone she replied, that, 
though he were her sovereign, to whom in any 
lawful cause she was bound to submit, yet, if 
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he sought to take away her honor, she stood up 
to defy him. That, she said, was a jewel dear- 
er than any he could give her, which so long as 
she should keep she should esteem herself rich- 
er than all the princes of the earth that were 
without it. If the Prince, his son, knew any 
thing to her dishonor, let him tell it. And here 
she challenged Leucippus before his father to 
speak the worst of her. If he would, however, 
sacrifice a woman’s character to please an unjust 
humor of the Duke’s, she saw no remedy, she 
said, now he was dead (meaning her late hus- 
band) that with his life would have defended 
her reputation. 

Thus appealed to, Leucippus, who had stood 
a while astonished at her confident falsehoods, 
though ignorant of the full drift of them, con- 
sidering that not the reputation only, but prob- 
ably the life of a woman whom he had so loved, 
and who had made such sacrifices to him of love 
and beauty, depended upon his absolute con- 
cealment of their contract, framed his mouth to 
@ compassionate untruth, and with solemn as- 
severations confirmed to his father her assurances 
of herinnocence. He denied not that with rich 
gifts he had assailed her virtue, but had found 
her relentless to his solicitations; that gold nor 
greatness had any power over her. Nay, so far 
he went on to give force to the protestations of 
this artful woman, that he confessed to having 
offered marriage to her, which she, who scorned 
to listen to any second wedlock, had rejected. 

All this while Leucippus secretly prayed to 
Heaven to forgive him while he uttered these 
bold untruths, since it was for the prevention of 4 
greater mischief only, and had no malice in it. 

But, warned by the sad sequel which ensued, 
be thou careful, young reader, how in any case 
you tell a lie. Lie not, if any man but ask 
you, ‘“* How you do?” or ‘* What o’clock it is ?” 
Be sure you make no false excuse to screen a 
friend that is most dear to you. Never let the 
most well-intended falsehood escape your lips. 
For Heaven, which is entirely Truth, will make 
the seed which you have sown of Untruth to 
yield miseries a thousand-fold upon yours, as it 
did upon the head of the ill-fated and mistaken 
Leucippus. 

Leontius, finding the assurances of Bacha so 
confidently seconded by his son, could no longer 
withhold his belief, and, only forbidding their 
meeting for the future, took a courteous leave 
of the lady, presenting her at the same time 
with a valuable ring, in recompense, as he said, 
of the injustice which he had done her in his 
false surmises of her guiltiness. In truth, the 
surpassing beauty of the lady, with her appear- 
ing modesty, had made no less impression upon 
the heart of the fond old Duke than they had 
awakened in the bosom of his more pardonable 
son. His first design was to make her his mis- 
tress; to the better accomplishing of which 
Leucippus was dismissed from the court, un- 
der the pretext of some honorable employment 
abroad. In his absence Leontius spared no 
offers to induce her to comply with his pur- 





pose. Continually he solicited her with rich 
offers, with messages, and by personal visits. 
It was a ridiculous sight, if it were not rather a 
sad one, to behold this second and worse dotage, 
which by Cupid’s wrath had fallen upon this 
fantastical o/d new lover. All his occupation 
now was in dressing and pranking himself up 
in youthful attire to please the eyes of his new 
mistress. His mornings were employed in the 
devising of trim fashions, in the company of 
tailors, embroiderers, and feather-dressers. So 
infatuated was he with these vanities, that when 
a servant came and told him that his daughter 
was dead—even she, whom he had but lately 
so highly prized—the words seemed spoken to a 
deaf person. He either could not or would not 
understand them; but, like one senseless, fell 
to babbling about the shape of a new hose and 
doublet. His crutch, the faithful prop of long 
aged years, was discarded; and he resumed the 
youthful fashion of a sword by his side, when 
his years wanted strength to have drawn it. 
In this condition of folly it was no difficult task 
for the widow, by affected pretenses of honor 
and arts of amorous denial, to draw in this 
doting Duke to that which she had all along 
aimed at, the offer of his crown in marriage. 
She was now Duchess of Lycia! In her new 
elevation the mask was quickly thrown aside, 
and the impious Bacha appeared in her true 
qualities. She had never loved the Duke her 
husband, but had used him as the instrument 
of her greatness. Taking advantage of his 
amorous folly, which seemed to gain growth 
the nearer he approached to his grave, she took 
upon her the whole rule of Lycia; placing and 
displacing at her will all the great officers of 
state; and, filling the court with creatures of 
her own, the agents of her guilty pleasures, she 
removed from the Duke’s person the oldest and 
trustiest of his dependents. 

Leucippus, who at this juncture was returned 
from his foreign mission, was met at once with 
the news of his sister’s death and the strange 
wedlock of the old Duke. ‘To the memory of 
Hidaspes he gave some tears. But these were 
swiftly swallowed up in his horror and detesta- 
tion of the conduct of Bacha. In his first fury 
he resolved upon a full disclosure of all that had 
passed between him and his wicked step-mother. 
Again he thought, by killing Bacha, to rid the 
world of a monster. But tenderness for his fa- 
ther recalled him to milder counsels. The fa- 
tal secret, nevertheless, sat upon him like lead, 
while he was determined to confide it to no 
other. It took his sleep away and his desire 
of food; and if a thought of mirth at any time 
crossed him the dreadful truth would recur to 
check it, as if a messenger should have come 
to whisper to him of some friend’s death! With 
difficulty he was brought to wish their High- 
nesses faint joy of their marriage; and, at the 
first sight of Bacha, a friend was fain to hold 
his wrist hard to prevent him from fainting. 
In an interview which after, at her request, he 
had with her alone, the bad woman shamed not 
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to take up the subject lightly; to treat as a 
trifle the marriage vow that had passed between 
them; and seeing him sad and silent, to threaten 
him with the displeasure of the Duke, his father, 
if by words or looks he gave any suspicion to 
the world of their dangerous secret. ‘“‘ What 
had happened,” she said, ‘‘ was by no fault of 
hers. People would have thought her mad if 
she had refused the Duke’s offer. She had 
used no arts to entrap his father. It was Leu- 
cippus’s own resolute denial of any such thing 
as a contract having passed between them which 
had led to the proposal.” 

The Prince, unable to extenuate his share of 
blame in the calamity, humbly besought her, 
that “since by his own great fault things had 
been brought to their present pass, she would 
only live honest for the future; and not to 
abuse the credulous age of the old Duke, as he 
well knew she had the power todo. For him- 
self, seeing that life was no longer desirable to 
him, if his death was judged by her to be in- 





dispensable to her security, she was welcome to | 
lay what trains she pleased to compass it, so | and wicked. To the unnatural Bacha she had 


long as she would only suffer his father to go to | 


his grave in peace, since he had never wronged 
her.” 


countrymen for his deliverance, which in ys 
heart he rather deprecated than wel d, 
one that wished for death, he took leave of all 
court hopes, and, abandoning the palace, be- 
took himself to a life of penitence in soli- 
tudes. 

Not so secretly did he select his place of pen- 
ance, in a cave among lonely woods and fast- 
nesses, but that his retreat was traced by Bacha; 
who, baffled in her purpose, raging like some 
she-wolf, dispatched an emissary of her own to 
destroy him privately. 

There was residing at the court of Lycia at 
this time a young maiden, the daughter of 
Bacha by her first husband, who had hitherto 
been brought up in the obscurity of a poor coun- 
try abode with an uncle, but whom Bacha now 
publicly owned, and had prevailed upon the 
easy Duke to adopt as successor to the throne 
in wrong of the true heir, his suspected son 
Leucippus. 

This young creature, Urania by name, was 
as artless and harm’css as her mother was crafty 





been an object of neglect and aversion ; and for 
the project of supplanting Leucippus only had 
she fetched her out of retirement. The bring- 


This temperate appeal was lost upon the | ing up of Urania had been among country hinds 
heart of Bacha, who from that moment was se-| and lasses; to tend her flocks or superintend 
cretly bent upon effecting the destruction of | her neat dairy had been the extent of her breed- 


Leucippus. 
ears of the Duke with exaggerated praises of 
his son, to awaken a jealousy in the old man 
that she secretly preferred Leucippus. Next, by 
willfully insinuating the great popularity of the 
Prince (which was no more indeed than the 
truth) among the Lycians, to instill subtle fears 
into the Duke that his son had laid plots for 
circumventing his life and throne. By these 
arts she was working upon the weak mind of the 
Duke almost to distraction, when, at a meeting 
concocted by herself between the Prince and 
his father, the latter taking Leucippus soundly 
to task for these alleged treasons, the Prince 
replied only by humbly drawing his sword, with 
the intention of laying it at his father’s feet, and 
begging him, since he suspected him, to sheathe 
it in his own bosom, for of his life he had been 
long weary. SBacha entered at the crisis, and 
ere Leucippus could finish his submission, with 
loud outcries alarmed the courtiers, who, rush- 
ing into the presence, found the Prince, with 
sword in hand indeed, but with far other inten- 
tions than this bad woman imputed to him, 
plainly accusing him of having drawn it upon 
his father! Leucippus was quickly disarmed ; 
and the old Duke, trembling between fear and 
age, committed him to close prison, from which, 
by Bacha’s aims, he never should have come 
out alive but for the interference of the com- 
mon people, who, loving their Prince, and equal- 
ly detesting Bacha, in a simultaneous mutiny 
arose and rescued him from the hands of the 
officers. 

e The court was now no longer a place of liv- 
ing for Leucippus, and, hastily thanking his 


Her project was, by feeding the | 





ing. From her calling she had contracted a 
pretty rusticity of dialect, which, among the 
fine folks of the court, passed for simplicity and 
folly. She was the unfittest instrument for an 
ambitious design that could be chosen, for her 
manners in a palace had a tinge still of her old 
occupation, and to her mind the lowly shep- 
herdess’s life was best. 

Simplicity is oft a match for prudence; and 
Urania was not so simple but she understood 
that she had been sent for to court only in the 
Prince’s wrong, and in her heart she was de- 
termined to defeat any designs that might be 
contriving against her brother-in-law. The 
melancholy bearing of Leucippus had touched 
her with pity. This wrought in her a kind of 
love, which, for its object, had no further end 
than the well-being of the beloved. She look- 
ed for no return of it, nor did the possibility of 
such a blessing in the remotest way occur: to 
her—so vast a distance she had imaged between 
her lowly bringing up and the courtly breeding 
and graces of Leucippus. Hers was no raging 
flame, such as had burned destructive in the 
bosom of poor Hidaspes. Either the vindictive 
God in mercy had spared this young maiden, 
or the wrath of the confounding Cupid was re- 
strained by a Higher Power from discharging 
the most malignant of his arrows against the 
peace of so much innocence. Of the extent of 


her mother’s malice she was too guileless to 
have entertained conjecture; but from hints and 
whispers, and, above all, from that tender watch- 
fulness with which a true affection, like Urania’s, 
tends the safety of its object—fearing even where 
no cause for fear subsists—she gathered that 
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some danger was impending over ¢he Prince, 
and with simple heroism resolved to counter- 
mine the treason. 

It chanced upon a day that Leucippus had 
been indulging his sad meditations, in forests 
far from human converse, when he was struck 
with the appearance of a human being, so un- 
usual in that solitude. There stood before him 
a seeming youth, of delicate appearance, clad in 
coarse and peasantly attire. ‘* He was come,” 
he said, ‘‘ to seek out the Prince, and to be his 
poor boy and servant, if he would let him.” 
** Alas! poor youth,” replied Leucippus, ‘‘ why 
do you follow me, who am as poor as you are?” 
‘*Tn good faith,” was his pretty answer, “I shall 
be well and rich enough if you will but love 
me.” And saying so, he wept. The Prince, 
admiring this strange attachment in a boy, was 
moved with compassion; and seeing him ex- 
hausted, as if with long travel and hunger, in- 
vited him in to his poor habitation, setting such 
refreshments before him as that barren spot af- 
forded. But by no entreaties could he be pre- 
vailed upon to take any sustenance; and all 
that day, and for the two following, he seemed 
supported only by some gentle flame of love 
that was within him. He fed only upon the 
sweet looks and courteous entertainment which 
he received from Leucippus. Seemingly he 
wished to die under the loving eyes of his mas- 
ter. ‘I can not eat,” he prettily said, “‘ but I 
shall eat to-morrow.” ‘ You will be dead by 
that time,” replied Leucippus. ‘‘I shall be 
well then,” said he, ‘‘since you will not love 
me.” Then the Prince asking him wh} he 
sighed so: ‘*To think,” was his innocent re- 
ply, ‘‘that such a fine man as you should die, 
and no gay lady love him.” “But you will 
love me,” said Leucippus. ‘Yes, sure,” said 
he, ‘‘till I die; and when I am in heaven I 
shall wish for you.” ‘“ This is a love,” thought 
the other, ‘‘that I never yet heard tell of: but 
come, thou art sleepy, child; go in and I will 
sit with thee.” Then, from some words which 
the poor youth dropped, Leucippus suspecting 
that his wits were beginning to ramble, said, 
‘* What portends this?” ‘I am not sleepy,” 
said the youth, “but you are sad. I would 
that I could do any thing to make you merry. 
Shall I sing?” But soon, as if recovering 
strength, ‘“‘ There is one approaching,” he wild- 
ly cried out. ‘‘ Master, look to yourself—” 

His words were true; for now entered, with 
provided weapon, the wicked emissary of Bacha 
that we told of; and directing a mortal thrust 
at the Prince, the supposed boy, with a last ef- 
fort, interposing his weak body, received it in 
his bosom, thanking the Heavens in death that 
he had saved ‘‘so good a master.” 

Leucippus, having slain the villain, was at 





leisure to discover, in the features of his poor 
servant, the countenance of his devoted sister- 
in-law! Through solitary and dangerous ways 
she had sought him in that disguise; and find- 
ing him, seems to have resolved upon a volun- 
tary death by fasting: partly, that she might 
die in the presence of her beloved; and partly, 
that she might make known to him in death 
the love which she wanted boldness to disclose 
to him while living; but chiefly, because she 
knew that by her demise all obstacles would be 
removed that stood between her Prince and his 
succession to the throne of Lycia. 

Leucippus had hardly time to comprehend 
the strength of love in his Urania when a tramp- 
ling of horses resounded through his solitude. 
It was a party of Lycian horsemen, that had 
come to seek him, dragging the detested Bacha 
in their train, who was now to receive the full 
penalty of her misdeeds. Amidst her frantic 
fury upon the missing of her daughter the old 
Duke had suddenly died, not without suspicion 
of her having administered poison tohim. Her 
punishment was submitted to Leucippus, who 
was now, with joyful acclaims, saluted as the 
rightful Duke of Lycia. He, as no way moved 
with his great wrongs, but considering her sim- 
ply as the parent of Urania, saluting her only 
by the title of ‘‘ Wicked Mother,” bade her to 
live. ‘That reverend title,” he said, and point- 
ed to the bleeding remains of her child, ‘‘ must 
be her pardon. He would use no extremity 
against her, but leave her to Heaven.” The 
hardened mother, not at all relenting at the sad 
spectacle that lay before her, but making show 
of dutiful submission to the young Duke, and 
with bended knees approaching him, suddenly, 
with a dagger, inflicted a mortal stab upon 
him; and, with a second stroke stabbing her- 
self, ended both their wretched lives. 

Now was the tragedy of Cupid’s wrath awful- 
ly completed ; and, the race ot Leontius failing 
in the deaths of both his children, the chronicle 
relates that, under their new Duke, Ismenus, 
the offense to the angry Power was expiated ; 
his statues and altars were, with more magnifi- 
cence than ever, re-edified; and he ceased 
thenceforth from plaguing the land. 

Thus far the Pagan historians relate erring. 
But from this vain Idol story a not unprofitable 
moral may be gathered against the abuse of the 
natural, but dangerous, passion of love. In the 
story of Hidaspes we see the preposterous link- 
ing of beauty with deformity ; of princely ex- 
pectancies with mean and low conditions, in 
the case of the Prince, her brother; and of de- 
crepit age with youth in the ill end of their dot- 
ing father, Leontius. By their examples we are 
warned to decline all unequal and ill-assorted 
unions. 
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THE PRIZE-FIGHT. 


AMMER and tongs! What have we here? 

Let us approach, but not too near. 
Two men standing breast to breast, 
Head erect and arching chest ; 
Shoulders square and hands hard clenched, 
And both their faces a trifle blenched. 
Their lips are set in a smile so grim, 
And sturdily set each muscular limb. 
Round them circles a ring of rope, 
Over them hangs the Heavens’ blue cope. 
Why do they glare at each other so? 
What! you really then don’t know? 
This is a prize-fight, gentle Sir! 
This is what makes the papers stir. 
Talk of your ocean telegraph ! 
*Tisn’t so great an event by half, 
As when two young men, lusty and tall, 

With nothing between them of hate or wrongs, 
Come together to batter and maul, 
Come to fight till one shall fall, 
Hammer and tongs! 


Round about is a bestial crowd, 
Heavily-jawed and beetle-browed ; 

Concave faces trampled in, 

As if with the iron hoof of Sin! 
Blasphemies dripping from off their lips, 
Pistols bulging behind their hips ; 

Hands accustomed to deal the cards, 

Or strike with the cowardly knuckle-guards. 
Who are these ruffianly fellows, I say, 

That taint the breath of this autumn day? 
These are “the Fancy,” gentle Sir. 

The Fancy? What have they to do with her? 
Oh! ’tis their fancy to look at a fight— 
To see men struggle, and gouge, and bite. 
Bloody noses and bunged-up eyes— 

These are the things the Fancy prize. 

And so they get men lusty and tall, 

With nothing between them of hate or wrongs, 
To come together to batter and maul— 
To come and fight till one shall fall, 

Hammer and tongs! 


Grandly the autumn forests shine, 

Red as the gold in an Indian mine! 

A dreamy mist, a vapory smoke 

Hangs round the patches of evergreen oak. 
Over the broad lake shines the sun— 
The lake that Perry battled upon— 
Striking the upland fields of maize 

That glow through the soft October. haze. 
Nature is tracing with languid hand 
Lessons of Peace over lake and land. 
Ay! but yet is this tranquil spot 

Chosen by bully, assassin, and sot 
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To pit two young men, lusty and tall, 
With nothing between them of hate or wrongs, 
One with the other, to batter and maul, 
To tussle and fight till one shall fall, 
Hammer and tongs! 


Their faces are rich with a healthy hue, 
Their eyes are clear, and bright, and blue; 
Every muscle is clean and fine, 

And their blood is pure as the purest wine. 
It is a pleasure their limbs to scan, 
Splendid types of the animal man; 
Splendid types of that human grace, 

The noblest that God has willed to trace. 
Brought to this by science and art, 
Trained, and nourished, and kept apart ; 
Cunningly fed on the wholesomest food, 
Carefully watched in every mood; 

Brought to this state, so noble and proud, 
To savagely tussle before a crowd— 

To dim the light of the eyes so clear, 

To mash the face to a bloody smear, 

To maim, deface, and kill, if they can, 

The glory of all creation—Man! 

This the task of those lusty and tall, 

With nothing between them of hate or wrongs— 
To bruise and wrestle, and batter and maul, 
And fight till one or the other shall fall, 

Hammer and tongs !: 


With feet firm planted upon the sand, 
Face to face at “the scratch” they stand. 
Feinting first—a blow—a guard ! 

Then some hitting heavy and hard. 

The round fist falls with a horrible thud; 
Wherever it falls comes a spout of blood! 
Blow after blow, fall after fall, 

For twenty minutes they tussle and maul. 
The lips of the one are a gory gash, 

The other’s are knocked to eternal smash! 
The bold, bright eyes are bloody and dim, 
And staggering, shivers each stalwart limb. 
Faces glowing with stupid wrath, 

Hard breaths breathed through a bloody froth ; 
Blind and faint, they rain their blows 

On cheeks like jelly and shapeless nose ; 
While the concave faces around the rope 
Darken with panic or light with hope, 
Till one fierce brute, with a terrible blow, 
Lays the other poor animal low. 

Are these the forms so noble and proud 
That, kinglike, towered above the crowd ? 
Where are the faces so healthy and fresh ? 
There! those illegible masses of flesh! 
Thus we see men lusty and tall, 

Who, with nothing between them of hate or wrongs, 
Will bruise and batter, and tussle and maul, 
And fight till one or the other shall fall, 

Hammer and tongs ! 
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Trainers, backers, and betters all! 

Who teach young men to tussle and maul, 

And spend their muscle, and blood, and life, 

Given for good, in a loathsome strife— 

I know what the Devil will do for you, 

You pistoling, bullying, cowardly crew! 

He'll light up his furnaces red and blue, 

And treat you all to a roast and stew; 

Oh! he’ll do you up, and he'll do you brown, 
On pitchforks cleft into mighty prongs, 








While chuckling fiends your agonies crown 
By stirring you up and keeping you down 
With hammer and tongs! 





CARLYLE’S FREDE™ ICK THE GREAT.* 


R. CARLYLE, :. ss well for all readers to 
understand in the outset, will not write 
history after the fashion of any other man, but 
after his own mode, which is, perhaps, after all, 
the best for him. And if, in this History of 
Frederick, he has condescended to abate some- 
what of the peculiarities which have proved 
such sad rocks of offense in his later works, we 
can only be grateful, and thankfully accept that 
which he has been pleased to give us. 

Not indeed that he has wholly abandoned 
those curiosities of style and manner which in 
a feebler and less earnest writer we should call 
affectations. Odd turns of phrase, quaint epi- 
thets, sentences which, though clear enough in 
meaning, are fitted to drive all formal gramma- 
rians to despair, bristle on every page. Pre- 
tended extracts from “ Sauerteig,” from “‘ Smel- 
fungus,” from the ‘‘ Note-books of one not un- 
known to us,” ete., etc.—all these writers being 
none other than Mr. Carlyle himself—startle 
those who would uphold the “ dignity of histo- 
ry.” Yet, in spite of all these drawbacks, per- 
haps by means of them, he has produced a life 
of the ‘‘ greatest monarch of modern times who 
has ascended the throne by right of accession,” 
which, for weight of thought, vigor of execution, 
and picturesqueness of detail, must always rank 
among the foremost in our literature. 

Frederick is, indeed, a man after Mr. Car- 
lyle’s own heart. By no means perfect, not al- 
together lovable, he had yet that clearness of 
purpose, unflinching determination, and indom- 
itable will, which are, in Mr. Carlyle’s estima- 
tion, the prime qualities of a hero. He had a 
work to do, which he performed right manfully ; 
and the world is, on the whole, the better for 
him. 

Mr. Carlyle, by way of Proem, thus shows 
us what manner of man Frederick had come to 
be, after some threescore years of labor and 
battle: 

** About fourscore years ago there used to be 
seen sauntering on the terraces of Sans Souci, for 
a short time in the afternoon, or you might have 





* History of Friedrich IT. of Prussia, called Freder- 
ick the Great. ByTuomas Cartyte. In Four Volumes. 
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met him elsewhere at an earlier hour, riding or 
driving in a rapid, business manner on the open 
roads, or through the scraggy woods and avenues 
of that intricate, amphibious Potsdam region, a 
highly interesting, lean, little old man, of alert 
though slightly stooping figure, whose name 
among strangers was King Friedrich the Second, 
or Frederick the Great of Prussia, and at home 
among the common people, who much loved and 
esteemed him, was Vater Fritz, Father Fred, a 
name of familiarity which had not bred contempt 
in that instance. He is a king every inch of him, 
though without the trappings of aking. Presents 
himself in a Spartan simplicity of vesture: no 
crown but an old military cocked hat—generally 
old, or trampled and kneaded into absolute softness 
if new; no sceptre but one like Agamemnon’s, a 
walking-stick cut from the woods, which serves 
also as a riding-stick (with which he hits the horse 
‘between the ears,’ say authors); and for royal 
robes a mere soldier’s blue coat with red facings, 
coat likely to be old, and sure to have a good deal 
of Spanish snuff on the breast of it; rest of the ap- 
parel dim, unobtrusive in color or cut, ending in 
high over-knee military boots, which may be brush- 
ed (and, I hope, kept soft with an underhand sus- 
picion of oil), but are not permitted to be blacken- 
ed or varnished—Day and Martin with their soot- 
pots forbidden to approach. 

** The man is not of god-like physiognomy any 
more than of imposing stature or costume: close- 
shut mouth with thin lips, prominent jaws and 
nose, receding brow, by no means of Olympian 
height ; head, however, is of long form, and has 
superlative gray eyes in it. Not what is called a 
beautiful man, nor yet, by all appearance, what is 
called a happy. On the contrary, the face bears 
evidence of many sorrows, as they are termed, of 
much hard labor done in this world, and seems to 
anticipate nothing but more still coming. Quiet 
stoicism, capable enough of what joy there were, 
but not expecting any worth mention; great un- 
conscious and some conscious pride, well tempered 
with a cheery mockery of humor, are written on 
that old face, which carries its chin well forward 
in spite of the slight stoop about the neck ; snuffy 
nose rather flung into the air, under its old cocked 
hat, like an old snuffy lion on the watch, and such 
a pair of eyes as no man, or lion, or lynx of that 
century bore elsewhere, according to all the testi- 
mony we have. ‘Those eyes,’ says Mirabeau, 
‘which, at the bidding of his great soul, fascinated 
you with seduction or with terror.’ Most excel- 


lent, potent, brilliant eyes, swift-darting as the 
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stars, steadfast as the sun; gray, we said, of the | in the choice of the Kaisar, for the Holy Roman 
azure-gray color; large enough, not of glaring | Empire, so-called, has now got on foot again. 
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size; the habitual expression of them vigilance 
and penetrating sense, rapidity resting on depth, 
which is an excellent combination, and gives us 
the notion of a lambent outer radiance springing 
from some great inner sea of light and fire in the 
man. The voice, if he speak to you, is of similar 
physiognomy, clear, melodious, and sonorous; all 
tones are in it, from that of ingenuous inquiry, 
graceful sociality, light-flowing banter (rather 


prickly for most part), up to definite word of com- | 


mand, up to desolating word of rebuke and repro- 
bation. 

“Just about threescore and ten years ago his 
speakings and his workings came to finis in this 
World of Time, and he vanished from all eyes into 
other worlds, leaving much inquiry about him in 
the minds of men. .... For he left the world all 
bankrupt, we may say; fallen into bottomless 
abysses of destruction; he still in a paying con- 
dition, and with footing capable to carry his af- 
fairs and him. When he died, in 1786, the enor- 
mous phenomenon since called Frencu Revowv- 
TION was already growling audibly in the depths 
of the world; meteoric-electric coruscations herald- 
ing it all round the horizon. .... This also is one 
of the peculiarities of Friedrich, that he is hitherto 
the Last of the Kings ; that he ushers in the French 
Revolution, and closes an epoch of world-history. 
Finishing off forever the trade of king, think many 


“It is of this Figure, whom we see by the mind’s 
eye in those Potsdam regions, visible for the last 
time seventy years ago, that we are now to treat, 
in the way of solacing ingenuous human curiosity. 
We are to try for some Historical Conception of 
this Man and King—some answer to the questions, 
* What was he, then? whence, how? and what did 
he achieve and suffer in the world ?’” 


Having fairly introduced to us Frederick and 
his immediate ancestors—with whom we shall 
have more to do by-and-by—Mr. Carlyle de- 
votes some hundred of pages to the origin and 
growth of the Prussian State, and especially to 
Brandenburg, its central core. Two thousand | 
years ago the Baltic shores were ‘‘ a country of | 
lakes and woods, of marshy jungles and sandy 
wildernesses, inhabited by bears, otters, bisons, 
wolves, wild swine, and certain shaggy Germans 
of the Suevic type.” Hither, centuries after, 





come troops of wild Wends, or Vandals, to fill 
the void left by the Germans, who had rushed | 
southward upon the decaying Roman Empire. 
To them for a while fell the task of keeping | 
down the boars, otters, and wolves. Charle-| 
magne builds up his great empire there and 
thereabouts; his dynasty dies out even to the 
latest bastard, and anarchy rules. Then Hen- | 
ry the Fowler comes down from the Hartz coun- | 
try, rears castles, builds towns, and posts his | 
Margraves to defend the border. Then comes | 
another long period of anarchy and obscure fight- | 
ing, a few prominent figures appearing like light 
marks in the gloom; until Albert the Bear makes | 
his appearance (say in a.p. 1142). He grasps | 
far and wide, raises his Countship of Branden- | 
burg to an Electorate, with a one-seventh voice | 


What is more, he fights victoriously against the 
barbarous Wends, drives them out or dumps 
them down, peopling their land with emigrants 
from Holland, whom an inroad of the sea had 
rendered homeless. ‘These men, knowing how 
to deal with bog and sand, taught Brandenburg 
what greenness and cow-pasture were. The 
Wends disappear after two hundred and fifty 
years of turmoil, and wholesome Dutch cab- 
bage is planted over their graves. 

An event, small enough to appearance, though 
uctable in its results, comes to pass in these 
days. Frederick, called Barbarossa or Red- 
Beard, is Kaiser. To him from an old castle 
far southward comes a youth in search of em- 
ployment or preferment. His name is Conrad; 
he is a younger son of the House of Hohen- 
zollern, with a younger son’s scanty portion. 
‘*Why should a young fellow stay at home 
idle and hungry, when a world is waiting to be 
conquered?” thinks he. Red-Beard has work 
for him, and promotion. He finds favor also 
with the heiress of the Vohburg family, and 
with her gains the Burggrafship of Niirnberg, 
which he transmits to his sons, who transmit it 
and much more to their sons—one of whom, 
twenty generations away, is that ‘‘ Frederick 
called the Great,” King of Prussia. 

A grand heroic figure is this Frederick Red- 
Beard, which Mr. Carlyle shall sketch for us: 

“Tt was now the flower-time of the Romish 
Kaisership of Germany, about the middle or noon 
of Barbarossa himself, second of the Hohenstauf- 
fens, and greatest of all the Kaisers of that or any 
other House—Kaiser fallen unintelligible to most 
modern readers, and wholly unknown, which is a 
pity. No King so furnished out with apparatus 
and arena, with personal faculty to rule and scene 
to do it in, has appeared elsewhere—a magnificent, 
magnanimous man, holding the reins of the world, 
not quite in the imaginary sense; scourging an- 
archy down, and urging noble effort up, really on 
a grand scale; a terror to evil-doers and a praise 
to well-doers in this world, probably beyond what 
Was ever seen since; whom also we salute across 
the centuries as a choice Beneficence of Heaven. 
‘Encamped on the Plain of Roncaglia’ (when he 
entered Italy, as he too often had occasion to do), 
‘his shield was hung out on a high mast over his 
tent ;’ and it meant in those old days, ‘ Ho, every 
one that has suffered wrong, here is a Kaiser come 
to judge you, as he shall answer it to his Master.’ 
And men gathered round him, and actually found 
some justice, if they could discern it when found, 
which they could not always do; neither was the 
justice capable of being perfect always. A fear- 
fully difficult function, that of Friedrich Red-Beard, 
but an inexorably indispensable one in this world, 
though sometimes dispensed with (to the huge joy 
of Anarchy, which sings Hallelujah through all its 
Newspapers) for a season. 

‘¢ Kaiser Friedrich had immense difficulties with 
his Popes, with his Milanese, and the like—be- 
sieged Milan six times over, among other anar- 
chies—had indeed a heavy-laden, hard time of it, 
his task being great and the greatest. He made 
Gebhardus, the anarchic Governor of Milan, ‘lie 
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chained under his table, like a dog, for three days;’ ; 
for the man was in earnest in that earnest time ; 
and let us say, they are but paltry sham-men who 
are not so in any time—paltry, and far worse than 
paltry, however high their plumes may be, of 
whom the sick world (Anarchy, both vocal and si- 
lent, having now swollen rather high) is every 
where getting weary. Gebhardus, the anarchic 
Governor, lay three days under the Kaiser’s table 
—as it would be well if every anarchic Governor, 
of the soft type and of the hard, were made to do 
on occasion—asking himself, in terrible earnest, 
‘Am Iadog, then; alas! am not I adog?’ Those 
were serious old times. 

**On the other hand, Kaiser Friedrich had his 
Tourneys, his gleams of bright joyances now and 
then; one great gathering of all the chivalries at 
Maintz, which lasted for three weeks long, the 
grandest Tourney ever seen in this world. He 
went on the Crusade in his seventieth year, think- 
ing to himself, ‘ Let us end with one clear act of 
piety :’ he cut his way through the dangerous 
Greek attorneyisms, through the hungry mount- 
ain passes, furious Turk fanaticisms, like a gray 
old hero. ‘ Woeis me, my son has perished, then ?’ 
said he once, tears wetting the beard, now white 
enough: ‘Myson is slain! But Christ still lives; 
let us on, my men!’ and gained great victories, and 
even found his son, but never returned home—died 
some unknown sudden death, ‘in the River Cyd- 
nus,’ say the most. Nay, German Tradition thinks 
he is not yet dead, but only sleeping till the bad 
world reach its worst, when he will reappear.” 

Conrad did not follow Red-Beard to the cru- 
sade, but remained at home, minding his own 
affairs. His successors did the like, and went 
on increasing in power and importance. These 
Hohenzollerns were a steady, sturdy, stout- 
hearted race of men—not given to fighting, if 
it could be avoided, but fighting stoutly when 
need was—thrifty withal, with money ready to 
lay out to advantage; and rather fond of laying 
it out in religious foundations and benefices. 
We would call them the Yankees of Germany. 
This possession of ready money did them good 
service more than once, and especially in cer- 
tain transactions with Sigismund, who in 1411 
became Kaiser, through the special aid of Fred- 
erick VI., then Burggraf of Niirnberg. Of this 
Sigismund Mr. Carlyle has something to say— 
not altogether complimentary : 

‘¢ Sigismund is Kaiser, then, in spite of Wenzel. 
King of Hungary, after unheatd-of troubles and 
adventures, ending some years ago in a kind of 
peace and conquest, he has long been. King of 
Bohemia, too, he at last became, having survived 
Wenzel, who was childless. Kaiser of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and so much else: is not Sigis- 
mund now agreat man? Truly the loom he weaves 
upon in this world is very large. But the weaver 
was of headlong, high-pacing, flimsy nature, and 
both warp and woof were gone dreadfully en- 
tangled! 

‘* This is the Kaiser Sigismund who held the 
Council of Constance, and ‘ blushed visibly’ when 
Huss, about to die, allucea to the Letter of Safe- 
conduct granted him, which was issuing in such 
fashion. Sigismund blushed, but could not con- 
veniently mend the matter, so many matters press- 
ing on him just now, as they perpetually did, and 





had done—an always-hoping, never-resting, un- 
successful, vain, and empty Kaiser ; specious, spec- 
ulative; given to eloquence, diplomacy, and the 
windy instead of the solid arts: always short of 
money, for one thing. He roamed about, and 
talked eloquently, aiming high, and generally miss- 
ing ; how he went to conquer Hungary, and had to 
float down the Donau instead, with an attendant 
or two, in a most private manner, and take refuge 
with the Grand Turk: this we have seen, and this 
is a general emblem of him. Hungary and even 
the Reich have at length become his, but have 
brought small triumph in any kind; and instead 
of ready-money, debt on debt. His Majesty has 
no money, and his Majesty’s occasions need it more 
and more. 

‘* He is now (A.D. 1414) holding this Council of 
Constance, by way of healing the Church, which 
is sick of Three simultaneous Popes, and of much 
else. He finds the problem difficult—finds he will 
have to run into Spain, to persuade a refractory 
Pope there, if eloquence can (as it can not); all 
which requires money, money. At opening of the 
Council he officiated as deacon, actually doing some 
kind of litanying with a surplice over him, though 
Kaiser and King of the Romans. But this passage 
of his opening speech is what I recollect best of 
him there: ‘ Right reverend Fathers, date operam, 
ut illa nefanda schisma eradicetur!’ exclaims Sigis- 
mund, intent on having the Bohemian Schism well 
dealt with, which he reckons to be of the feminine 
gender. To which a Cardinal mildly remarking, 
* Domine, schisma est generis neutrius (Schisma is 
neuter, your Majesty),’ Sigismund loftily replies, 
‘ Ego sum Rex Romanus, et super grammaticam !’ (1 
am King of the Romans, and above Grammar!) 
for which reason I call him in my Note-books Sig- 

d super Gr » to distinguish him in 
the imbroglio of Kaisers,” “a 

The Electorate of Brandenburg had, we must 
premise, some time ago lapsed to the Empire. 
Sigismund, greatly in want of money, had 
pawned it to Burggraf Frederick for 150,000 
gulden. Unable to pay the loan, and still in 
want of more money, he proposed to Frederick 
that he should advance him 250,000 gulden 
more, and take the Electorate, lands, titles, sov- 
ereign electorship and all. This settlement 
was adopted, in Sigismund’s apartment at Con- 
stance, on the 30th of April, 1415; the money 
was duly paid down, and the Burggrafs of Niirn- 
berg became Electors of Brandenburg. Four 
hundred thousand gold gulden is nominally 
equivalent to about a million of dollars; mul- 
tiply this by four or six to make up for the dif- 
ference in the value of money, and we have, in 
current coin, the actual cost of this new acqui- 
sition of the House of Hohenzollern. 

There were twelve of these Hohenzollern 
Electors of Brandenburg, some of them men 
of mark; most of whom we must pass without 
mention, only noticing that the sixth of them, 
Joachim II., surnamed Hector, declared himself 
a Protestant in 1539; that George William, the 





tenth, came near being ruined in the Thirty 
Years’ War; that his son, Frederick William, 
styled ‘‘the Great Elector,” retrieved the for- 
tunes of his House, transmitting his estates and 
dominions to his son Frederick, who, in 1701, 
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after long negotiation and many rebuffs, per- 
suaded the Kaiser—not without a “‘ considera- 
tion”—to bestow upon him the title of King of 
Prussia. 

This Frederick I. was a crooked little gentle- 
man, whose back had been injured in infancy. 
He was of an aspiring turn; and seeing that 
other German princes were getting higher ti- 
tles—his rival the Elector of Saxony, for ex- 
ample, becoming King thereof—fancied that 
the regal title would become him as well. He 
had thirty thousand excellent troops, and Kai- 
ser Leopold, ‘‘a little man in red stockings,” 
had no end of wars. The Kaiser, for whom 
the Elector and his soldiers had more than once 
done good service, was quite willing to grant the 
desired preferment; but his ministers said nay, 
and for seven long years Frederick petitioned 
in vain. At length the Elector sent 100,000 
thalers, by way of bribe, to the chief opposing 
councilor at Vienna. The money was refused. 
‘“‘Try again,” wrote the Elector to his agent, 
indicating in cipher the name of another coun- 
cilor who, it was hoped, would be more access- 
ible. The agent, by mistake, read the name to 
be that of Father Wolf, the Emperor's Jesuit 
confessor. The confessor took the cash thus 
accidentally thrown into his hands, and per- 
suaded the Kaiser to grant the accompanying 
petition. 

King Frederick set off, in mid-winter, for 
Konigsberg, four hundred and fifty miles away, 
to be crowned. He was attended by a caval- 
cade of eighteen hundred carriages, to drag 
which thirty thousand extra post-horses were 
ordered. For the coronation he had a new 
coat, the diamond buttons of which cost seven 
thousand five hundred dollars apiece; and oth- 
er expenses were in proportion. He reigned a 
dozen years in an expensive way, and then died 
in a tragical manner. 

When advanced in years he had married a 
third wife, in the hope of making sure that his 
line should be perpetuated; for his only son, 
the Crown Prince, after having been married 
for some years, had only two living children, a 
daughter, and a feeble infant boy who it is 
thought will not live. The doctors hint that 
the Crown Princess will have no more offspring. 
They were indeed wrong; for that infant grew 
up to be that little lean, alert old man whom 
we have seen sauntering on the terrace at Sans 
Souci; and his brothers and sisters in time 
amounted to half a score. The new young 
Queen led the old King a sad life, in many 
ways, and finally went mad. One day, early 
in 1713, the poor old monarch is sitting in his 
cabinet, when the glass door is suddenly shat- 
tered, and in rushes a figure clad in white, 
bleeding and disheveled. The King faints. 
He fancies that it is the ‘‘ White Lady” who 
walks the castle to announce the approaching 
death of some of its royal inmates. It is the 
poor mad Queen, who has escaped from her 
apartments. The old King is borne to his bed, 
from which he never rose, but dies in a few days. 





The accession of Frederick William changed 
the whole aspect of the Prussian Court. His 
father was hardly buried when the whole house- 
hold was reconstructed on the most economical 
scale. Court-marshals, chamberlains, flunkeys, 
and lackeys were discharged. Two or three, in- 
stead of as many dozen, pages performed duty 
in the ante-chambers. King Frederick had 
kept, or at least paid for keeping, a thousand 
horses ; his son retained but thirty for the saddle 
and a few carriage teams. In two months the 
household expenses were reduced four-fifths. 
The pension list was attacked in the same ruth- 
less way. Three-fourths of the names were 
wholly stricken off, and the remainder cut down 
to the very bone. By degrees, says Mr. Car- 
lyle— 

oseees ‘**He went over, went into and through 
every department of Prussian business, in that 
fashion; steadily, warily, irresistibly compelling 
every item of it, large and little, to take that same 
character of perfect economy and solidity, of util- 
ity, pure and simple. Needful work is to be rigor- 
ously well done; needless work and ineffectual or 
imaginary workers to be rigorously pitched out of 
doors. What a blessing on this earth; worth pur- 
chasing at almost any price.... It was the task 
of Friedrich Wilhelm’s life to bring about this be- 
neficent result in all departments of Prussian bus- 
iness, great and little, public, and even private. 
Year after year he brings it to perfection ; pushes 
it unweariedly forward every day and hour. Se 
that he has Prussia at last all a Prussia made aft- 
er his own image; the most thrifty, hardy, rigor- 
ous, and Spartan country any modern king ever 
ruled over, and himself a king indeed. He that 
models nations according to his own image, he is a 
king, though his sceptre were a walking-stick, and 
properly none other is.” 


Frederick William’s sceptre was literally a 
walking-stick, of which he made liberal use in 
the way of governing; any one who displeased 
him stood a fair chance of becoming practically 
acquainted with its weight and hardness—most 
of all his son, toward whom our sketch is slow- 
ly tending. Idleness and loafering is his spe- 
cial abhorrence. The apple-women must knit 
at their stalls, or run the risk of the cane being 
shook in their faces or even laid over their backs 
if his Majesty sees them idle. Any stout fel- 
low lounging about the corners of streets is lia- 
ble to be packed off, with peremptory orders to 
betake himself to some work, and may think 
himself lucky to escape a sound thwack over 
the shoulders. Dandy-like personages and idle 
flaunting women fared in like manner. ‘‘ Who 
are you? Look me in the face!” Woe to the 
wretch who shuffled or prevaricated; but a 
prompt, decided answer always met with favor. 
**T am a theological candidate, your Majesty,” 
replied a threadbare youth one day to the King’s 
sharp interrogatory. ‘Where from?” ‘From 
Berlin.” ‘‘ Hm, na, the Berliners are a good- 
for-nothing set.” ‘Yes, truly, foo many of 
them ; but there are exceptions; I know two.” 
“Two! which then?” “Your Majesty and 
myself.” Majesty burst into a laugh; ordered 
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that the candidate should be examined by prop- 
er ecclesiastical functionaries; and, having been 
found capable, had him appointed to a chap- 
lainey. 

The King was fond of good living, though 
somewhat coarse in his tastes, bacon and greens 
being his favorite dish; was given to smoking 
and drinking beer; and cared for no amuse- 
ments beyond backgammon, hunting, and drill- 
ing his regiments. He was indeed a mighty 
hunter. In one season he and his party slaugh- 
tered 3602 wild swine in the Pomeranian and 
Brandenburg forests. A great waste of good 
pork, one would suppose; but no waste at all as 
he managed it. Not an ounce was lost. Ev- 
ery householder in certain districts was obliged 
to take so much pork, paying for it the market 
price in hard cash. Good wholesome meat it 
was, none the worse or dearer for being killed 
by royal hands. 

The army was his pride and glory. In a few 
years his economy and good management ena- 
bled him to keep on foot a standing force of a 
hundred thousand men, without exhausting his 
resources or imposing fresh burdens on his peo- 
ple. These were disciplined and drilled to the 
last point of perfection. Accoutrements and 
equipments were in admirable order, so that 
the whole force of the kingdom was ready for 
action at a moment’s notice. His tall Pots- 
dam regiment was the only whim upon which 
he lavished money regardless of amount. A 
man twelve inches above the common height 
was cheap at any price. To send him a recruit 
of six feet three was a sure road to favor. He 
had done some service to Czar Peter, who gave 
him every autumn a hundred of the tallest men 
to be found in all Russia. His recruiting agents 
were busy all over Europe looking out for giants. 
One James Kirkman, an Irishman, cost more 
than five thousand dollars to get safely enlist- 
ed. His agents scrupled at no means to secure 
recruits of the requisite inches. For example: 
In the town of Jiilich was a young carpenter 
of six feet six. One day a well-dressed gen- 
tleman walked into his shop, and ordered made 
a stout chest, with a strong lock. It must be 
six and a half feet long, perhaps more: ‘long 
enough,” explains the customer, ‘‘to take you 
in, Herr Carpenter.” When the chest is fin- 
ished, the well-dressed gentleman, who was Bar- 
on Hompesch, one of Frederick William’s re- 
eruiting agents, thinks it is too short. ‘‘It is 
six feet six,” says the carpenter, measurirg rule 
in hand. ‘But it was to be long enough to 
take youin.” ‘So itis.” ‘‘Impossible.” “I 
will convince you, Mein Herr,” says the car- 
penter, getting into the chest, and stretching 
himself ont at full length. The Baron slams 
down the lid, locks it fast, and calls in three 
stout fellows, who march off with the chest, 
carpenter, ang all. Arrived at a safe place, 
the chest is opened, and the carpenter is found 
dead—suffocated for want of air. The Baron 
gets no thanks this time, but is imprisoned for 
life. Herr Bentrieder, the Austrian embassa- 





dor, was long thought the tallest man in Ger- 
many. ‘Traveling once in Prussia on diplo- 
matic business, his carriage broke down, and 
he walked on toward the nearest town. Here 
he is seized, marched off to the guard-house, 
and quietly told that he must make up his mind 
to learn the Prussian drill, with a view to en- 
listment in the Potsdam grenadiers. Person- 
ages of so many inches can not be allowed to 
march around on foot in Prussia. The em- 
bassador humors the joke, until, by-and-by, his 
suite come up and make known his real char- 
acter and position. Due apologies were offer- 
ed and accepted; but trouble finally grew out 
of the affair. All through Frederick William’s 
reign, indeed, he was involved in continual dis- 
putes with neighboring states arising from the 
proceedings of his crimps in the matter of tall 
recruits. But what can they do? The men 
must be had, if not in Prussia, then elsewhere. 
Procured they were, by fair means or foul; 
three battalions, each 800 strong, the shortest 
man six feet and odd inches in height, while 
Hohmann, the biggest of all, was so lofty that 
a tall man could not with his hand reach the 
top of his head—nearer eight feet than seven in 
his boots, it was said. 

Frederick William’s government was in form 
the simplest conceivable. He had no Parlia- 
ment, Legislative Body, or Cabinet to aid or 
embarrass him. His Ministers were simply 
clerks, to put in shape and carry out his orders. 
The nearest approach to a Council was the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Tobacco College.” In each of the roy- 
al residences a plain apartment, with simple 
wooden furniture, is fitted up as a smoking- 
room. Here of an evening sits his Majesty, 
with a few friends around a long table. Each 
man has a long pipe in his mouth; at his left 
hand a pan of burning peat; at his right a jug 
of bitter beer. Tobacco is at hand for all, and 
on the sideboard are solid refreshments—cold 
meats, bread and butter, and the like, with 
wines and liquors for those who wish them. At 
the hunting-seat of Wusterhausen, his Majes- 
ty’s favorite summer residence, this smoking 
session is usually held in the open air, on the 
stone steps of the great fountain. Besides the 
regular attendants strangers of distinction are 
frequently invited to attend. Every thing is 
conducted in the most free-and-easy manner. 
Perfect equality is the rule; no rising or taking 
notice when any one comes or goes. If any one 
has any thing to say, let him say it; if not, let 
him smoke in silence; or if, as now and then 
happens, tobacco disagrees with him, he may 
take an empty pipe, and puff away at it to his 
heart’s content. Here, in a wholly informal 
way, between whiffs of smoke, public affairs and 
the occurrences of the day are talked over. 
Talk failing, the newspapers are read aloud ; 
and so his Majesty gets an idea of how the 
world goes, and what men think of matters and 
things. 

For reader there is some subordinate charac- 
ter, with a good voice, who knows.something of 
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history, geography, and the like. The last and 
most notable of these readers was one Gundling, 
a broken-down author, of great erudition, no 
sense, and much given to liquor. He had been 
picked up in a tap-room, where he received 
free quarters and his fill of liquor for the sake 
of the company attracted by his conversation. 
His Majesty paid him a moderate salary, and got 
his full money’s worth out of him in many ways. 
He grew to be the butt of the conclave, and a 
subject for all manner of coarse practical jokes. 
Upon a time one Herr Fassmann, a man very 
much of Gundling’s calibre, was introduced into 
the College, and pitted against the reader. 
Gundling, worsted in talk, caught up the Dutch 
smoking-pan, filled with burning peat, ashes, 
and hot sand, and dashed it in his rival’s face. 
A fight ensued; Fassman got the better of 
Gundling, brought him across his knee, sitting 
side uppermost, and, baring the exposed part, 
belabored it with the hot pan, amidst the shouts 
and laughter of the conclave. His Majesty sug- 
gested that such a quarrel must be settled in 
the way “customary among gentlemen.” Fass- 
mann challenged Gundling, who unwillingly ac- 
cepted. On the field, King and Tobacco Col- 
lege present, the poor reader’s courage forsook 
him; but Fassmann sternly advanced, fired his 
pistol—loaded with powder only—point-blank 
at Gundling’s head, setting fire to his immense 
wig. Gundling fell to the ground, thinking 
himself mortally wounded; but was brought to, 
and his blazing wig extinguished by a bucket 
of water dashed in his face. Gundling held his 
place for many years. His Majesty at length 
gave him a wine cask, painted black, with a 
white cross, which was to stand in his room as 
a memento mori, and be his coffin in the end. 
It stood there for ten years, its owner often sit- 
ting to write in it. He was actually buried in 
it, his old enemy, Fassmann, pronouncing his 
funeral discourse. ‘‘The Herr Baron Gund- 
ling,” said he, ‘‘was a man of many dignities ; 
of much book-learning; a man of great mem- 
ory —expectans judicium” — “looking for the 
Judgment,” or, “lacking in judgment,” as we 
choose to interpret the somewhat ambiguous 
Latin phrase: the latter being probably the or- 
ator’s rendering. 

Such was the famous Tobacco College—the 
Parliament, Congress, and Council Board of 
Frederick William. Originally intended as a 
relaxation from severe duties, it came to have 
a serious function. Business matters often be- 
came a subject of colloquy ; his Majesty bring- 
ing them up that he might learn the different 
opinions of his Generals and others without their 
observing it; and might thus profit by their col- 
lective wisdom. 

These whims and eccentricities formed but a 
small part of the true character of Frederick 
William. Taken as a whole, his administra- 
tion of the government was excellent. Pos- 
sessed of unlimited power, he rarely interfered 
with the regular execution of the laws; fond as 
he was of money, he was ever ready to spend it 


upon works of public utility; with a territory 
smaller and less populous than that of any of 
the other great powers, he maintained the most 
efficient army in Europe; although he imposed 
no grievous burdens upon his subjects, his rev- 
enues were always greater than his expenses, 
and every year saw large additions made to the 
barrels of solid dollars stored away in the vaults 
of his treasury. While all the neighboring 
States were in turn overrun and wasted by con- 
tending armies, no foreign force ever set foot 
within his territories, and no disaffection was 
ever manifested at home. History has hereto- 
fore done injustice to Frederick William. Mac- 
aulay can see in him only a meddling madman— 
**a cross between Moloch and Puck.” Mr. 
Carlyle is the first who has presented a fair and 
comprehensive view of the higher traits which 
characterized the real founder of the Prussian 
State. 

Frederick, to whom we have at last come, 
was a year old when his father acceded to the 
throne. The one idea of Frederick William in 
the education of his son was to make him, like 
himself, a thorough administrator and laborious 
military martinet, and a pious man, in his way, 
though an odd one according to our notions. 
His tutors were directed, in the first place, to 
impress upon his mind ‘‘ a proper love and fear 
of God,” with a proper abhorrence of all false 
religious sects, such as ‘‘ Atheists, Arians, So- 
cinians,” and Papists especially. He must be 
taught French and German, which would be 
quite sufficient in the way of languages; Latin 
was especially prohibited. Then—we quote 
the final and most important directions; with 
Carlyle’s characteristic comments : 


3°. **Let him learn Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
Artillery, Economy to the very bottom,” and, in 
short, useful knowledge generally ; useless ditto 
not at all: ‘‘ History in particular; Ancient His- 
tory only slightly (nur dberhin), but the History 
of the last Hundred and fifty Years to the exact- 
est pitch. The Jus Naturale and Jus Gentium,” by 
way of hand-lamp to History, ‘‘ he must be com- 
pletely master of, as also of Geography, whatever 
is remarkable in each Country ; and in Histories, 
most especially the History of the House of Brand- 
enburg, where he will find domestic examples, 
which are always of more force than foreign; and 
along with Prussian History, chiefly that of the 
Countries which have been connected with it, as 
England, Brunswick, Hessen, and the others; and 
in reading of wise History-books there must be con- 
siderations made (Sollen beym Lesen kluger Histori- 
arum Betrachtungen gemacht werden) upon the causes 
of the events.” Surely, O King! 

4°, ‘With increasing years, you will more and 
more, to a most especial degree, go upon Fortifica- 
tion”—mark you! “the Formation of a Camp and 
the other War-Sciences—that the Prince may, from 
youth upward, be trained to act as Officer and 
General, and to seek all his glory in the soldier 
profession.” This is whither it must all tend. 
You, Finkenstein and Kalkstein, “‘ have both of 
| you, in the highest measure, to make it your care 
| to infuse into my Son” (etnzupragen, stamp into 
| him) ‘a true love for the Soldier business, and to 
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impress on him that, as there is nothing in the 
world which can bring a Prince renown and honor 
like the sword, so he would be a despised creature 
before all men if he did not love it, and seek his 
sole glory (die einzige Gloria) therein ;” which is 
an extreme statement of the case, showing how 
much we have it at heart. 


When the Crown Prince was five, a minia- 
ture soldier company was organized for his ex- 
press behoof, so that he might learn his exercise 
in fellowship with others. In a year or two 
this was learned, and he was duly fitted out in 
the Prussian uniform—tight blue coat and cock- 
ed hat—and set to drilling the small recruits. 
From an early age he accompanied his Majes- 
ty on his annual reviews. From Memel away 
toward the Russian borders, down to Wesel on 
the French, every garrison, marching regiment, 
and board of management was rigorously re- 
viewed and inspected by the King every year. 
In these reviews and in hunting excursions the 
boy accompanied his father. At home his early 
training was of the most rigid Spartan fashion. 
Here is an abstract of the work of one day in 
the week. He is called at six, rises, says his 
prayers, washes, dresses himself, and breakfasts, 
all in half an hour; another half hour is given 
to worship with his preceptor and domestics. 
From seven till nine Duhan takes him on his- 
tory; then the learned Noltenius teaches him 
the “‘ Christian Religion” for a couple of hours. 
Then he puts on his uniform and goes to the 
King, with whom he stays till two, at which 
time his Majesty takes his nap, having dined at 
noon. The Prince has three hours more of 
Geography, Morals, and Composition ;_ this 
brings him to five o’clock, after which “ Fritz 
shall wash his hands and go to the King, ride 
out, divert himself in the air, and do what he 
likes if it is not against God.” 

A very wise system of training, apparently ; 
but, greatly to his Majesty’s grief and displeas- 
ure, it does not succeed as well as was to be 
hoped. As Fritz grows up he shows a serious 
disinclination for the business and sports of his 
father. He hates drilling and reviews; can 
not endure tobacco; cares nothing for back- 
gammon or hunting. He exhibits dandyish 
propensities, affects fine dressing-gowns; calls 
his uniform a shroud, frizzes his fair hair, instead 
of having it soaped and tied in a military pig-tail; 
spends time in fluting, fifing, and reading French 
books; attempts to learn Latin in a surrepti- 
tious manner, in spite of his father’s express 
prohibition ; and, worse than all, has doubts of 
the Christian Religion, as taught by Noltenius, 
going to the extent of believing in ‘‘ the horri- 
ble doctrine of Predestination.” Some of these 
evil practices of Fritz were dealt with in a sum- 
mary way. The tutor who taught him Latin 
was soundly drubbed by the royal hands; the 
fine dressing-gown was thrown into the fire; 
the flute was broken and pitched out of the 
window; the French books were sent to be 
sold; the court barber was ordered to cut off 
the frizzled locks in front, and soap the rest 





into a decorous pig-tail, his Majesty standing 
by to see that the work was properly done. 

These grievances were aggravated by an affair 
half domestic and half political. The Queen, a 
sister of George II. of England, was anxious 
that a double marriage should unite the two fam- 
ilies. Her eldest daughter, Wilhelmina, should 
marry Frederick, Prince of Wales, while her 
Fritz should wed the Princess Amelia. This 
double marriage was informally agreed upon by 
the two sovereigns, to be carried into effect at 
a proper time. It was an object of the Catholic 
Emperor to prevent this union between the two 
great Protestant houses of Europe. Secken- 
dorf, a skillful diplomat, was sent to the Court 
of Prussia; he insinuated himself into the confi- 
dence of the King, and bought over Grumkow, 
his principal adviser. The palace was full 
of intrigues and counter-intrigues; Queen and 
children urging the marriage, Seckendorf and 
Grumkow opposing it. In the end, Frederick 
William consented that the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales and Wilhelmina should take 
place; but refused to accede to the other. The 
English King would have both or none; and 
was quite indifferent about the matter. The 
affair came to nothing ; but while it lasted caused 
infinite bitterness between Frederick William 
and his family. 

But worse was behind. Frederick was now 
sixteen. He had touched the period when the 
great change takes place in the human mind 
and body; when the boy becomes aman. The 
Prussian Court was moral and decorous; but 
the minor courts of Germany were defiled by 
the most loathsome debauchery. Worst of all 
was thatof Saxony. King Augustus, surnamed 
‘the Strong,” was himself the father of 354 il- 
legitimate children. Frederick visited Dresden 
and was initiated into its manners and morals. 
For the next four or five years he led a disso- 
lute life, consorting with vicious young officers. 
Bad health followed ; a dangerous lingering fit 
at first, followed by frequent attacks for some 
years, with ominous rumors, consultations of 
physicians, and reports to the paternal Majesty, 
which produced small comfort in that quarter. 
Frederick William’s old-standing disfavor was 
converted into open aversion, many times into 
fits of sorrow, rage, and despair on his son’s be- 
half. More unhappy men than were this royal 
father and son for four or five years it would be 
hard to find; and all who had to do with them 
came in for their share of misery. 

About a year after this fatal Dresden visit 
the King was attacked by the gout. The agony 
drove him mad. He had acquired some skill 
in painting, and pictures of his are still extant, 
done at this time, bearing the inscription ‘‘ Paint- 
ed by Frederick William in torment.” His fits 
of rage were terrible, he spared not one who ap- 
proached him. . The Princess Wilheimina says : 
‘Tt was a Hell upon earth to us; the pains of 
Purgatory could not equal what we suffered.” 
The young Princess Louisa was about to be mar- 
ried. One day at dinner the King asked her 
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how she would regulate her housekeeping. She 
gave him to understand that she would fare 
better than at home. The King burst into a 
passion ; but, says Wilhelmina: 

“All his anger fell upon my brother and me. 
He first threw a plate at my brother’s head, who 
ducked out of the way ; he then let fly another at 
me, which I avoided in like manner. A hailstorm 
of abuse followed these first hostilities. He rose 
into a passion against the queen, reproaching her 
for the bad training she gave her children. ‘You 
have reason to curse your mother,’ he said to the 
Prince, ‘ for it is she that causes ‘you to be an ill- 
governed fellow!’ Getting no answer, he set to 
abusing us till he could speak no longer. We rose 
from the table. As we had to pass near him in 
going out, he aimed a great blow at me with his 
crutch, which, if I had not jerked away from it, 
would have ended me. He chased me for a while 
in his wheel-chair; but the people drawing it gave 
me time to escape into the queen’s chamber.” 

And so on for months. The Crown Prince, 
who went on in his evil ways, coming in for 
more canings and kickings than often fall to the 


not speak to him; seated him at the foot of the 
table; would not help him to food; so that the 
queen was obliged to send his food to his own 
room. Fora year and more this continued, 
matters growing worse and worse. 


**¢T am in the uttermost despair,’ writes Freder- 
ick to his mother. ‘ What I had always apprehend- 
ed has at last come upon me. The King has entire- 
ly forgotten that I am his son. This morning, 
when I came into his room, he sprang forward, 
seized me by the collar, and struck me a shower 
of cruel blows with his rattan. I tried in vain to 
shield myself, he was in so terrible a rage, almost 
out of himself; it was only weariness that made 
him give up. Iam driven to extremity. I have 
too much honor to endure such treatment; and 
am resolved to put an end to it in one way or an- 
other.” 


This was something different from the cuffs, 
kicks, and blows to which Frederick was accus- 
tomed. It was the first time that he had been 
beaten like a dog or a slave. It was not the 
last. At Radewitz, for instance, where they had 
gone as guests of the King of Saxony, the Prince 
was beaten before a whole crowd of strangers, 
and reproached for his pusillanimity in submit- 
ting to the disgrace. ‘‘If I had been treated so 
by my father,” said the enraged King, ‘‘I would 
have blown my brains out: but this fellow has 
no honor, he takes all that comes.” 

Frederick had for some time meditated flight. 
Two of his associates, Lieutenants Keith and 
Katte, were in the secret. By borrowing, sell- 
ing jewels, and the like, he had got together a 
thousand ducats, which were placed in Katte’s 
hands for safe-keeping. Months passed before 
an opportunity occurred. At length, in July, 
1730, the King set off on a journey to the Rhine 
country, taking the Prince with him. Now was 
the time. He would slip across the river; Keith 
and Katte should join him, with money and 
horses; he would go to France, thence to En- 
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gland; to the Italian wars; any where, in fact, 
to escape from that “ hell upon earth.” 

The plot was discovered. Frederick was 
brought before his father, who upbraided him 
as a rebel and deserter, beat him in the face till 
it bled, attempted to run him through with his 
sword—being only prevented by an officer; and 
sent him home under guard, with orders to bring 
him dead or alive. 

The King reached Berlin in a white passion. 
** Your scoundrel of a son has ended at last,” 
were his first words to the Queen. His chil- 
dren approached ; but the moment he saw Wil- 
helmina, whom he suspected of being the Prince’s 
confidant, he foamed with rage, struck her in the 
face, knocked her down, and tried to kick her 
as she lay. The Queen shrieked and wrung 
her hands; the children wept and prayed. All 
this took place almost in public. A crowd be- 
gan to gather, which was dispersed by the 
guards. The Princess was shut up in her room 
for months, with sentinels posted before the 


| door. Here she was half-starved. ‘* Nothing 
share of a youth of eighteen. His father would | 


to eat,” she says, perhaps with a little exagger- 
ation, “ but a soup of salt and water, and a ra- 
gout of old bones full of hairs and slopperies.” 

Frederick was confined in a bare room in the 
fortress of Ciistrin. He was clad in the coars- 
est prison garb; only ten-pence a day was al- 
lowed for his diet; his food, bought at this rate 
from a cook-shop, was to be cut up for him, no 
knife being allowed. He was to be kept in sol- 
itary confinement, with no books except a Bible 
and Prayer-book. Meanwhile a court-martial 
was assembled to try him and his accomplices. 
Keith had escaped—actually deserted, that is. 
He was sentenced to be hung, cut in four quar- 
ters, and nailed to the gallows—all in effigy. 
“Good,” says the King. Katte had intended 
to desert. His sentence was two years’ impris- 
onment. ‘‘ Not good,” says the King. He had 
been guilty of treason, and must die: ‘‘ Better 
that he die than that justice depart out of the 
world.” As to the Prince, the court say that 
he, a lieutenant-colonel in the Prussian army, 
has been guilty of desertion; the punishment 
for which, by the military law, is death. There 
may be considerations why this punishment 
should not be inflicted; but with these the 
court has nothing todo. It can only pronounce 
sentence. 

Katte was executed, Frederick being brought 
down from his rocm to see him led by. Fora 
time it seemed to be the King’s determination 
that the law should take its course upon the 
Prince. Ali the courts of Europe were aghast 
at the impending tragedy. Sweden, Holland, 
England, and Austria formally remonstrated. 

Frederick William during these months was 
in a state of madness; wandered about by night 
from room to room; ordered his carriage out at 
two o’clock in the morning; rushed into the 
Queen’s room at the dead of night, staring wild- 
ly, and saying that something haunted him. 
For weeks together he never went to bed sober. 
At last he decided that the ‘‘ considerations” 
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hinted at by the court-martial shouid prevail ; 
the Prince should not die; if he would repent, 
take an oath of submission, promise future obe- 
dience, and abjure the ‘‘ fatal doctrine of Pre- 
destination,” he should be released from pris- 
on and have a chance to show himself worthy 
of the favor of his indulgent father. As for 
Wilhelmina, she must be married off-hand to 
somebody. 

Chaplain Miiller, who had been appointed to 
deal with Frederick, reported that he saw the 
error of his ways; was quite convinced of the 
falsity of the doctrine of Predestination; and 
ready to take the oath of obedience. ‘‘ God, 
the Most High, give his blessing on it,” replied 
the King: “and as He often, by wondrous 
guidance, strange paths, and thorny steps, will 
bring men into the kingdom of Christ, so may 
our Divine Redeemer help that this prodigal 
son be brought into his communion; that his 
godless heart be beaten till it is softened and 
changed; and so he be snatched from the claws 
of Satan.” 

After three months of close confinement Fred- 
erick was released; his brown prison garb was 
replaced by a gray suit—for he must undergo 
farther probation before he could be permitted 
to resume his uniform. For the present he was 
to live in the town of Ciistrin, in a very modest 
way, and busy himself‘in learning to manage a 
bit of the domain lands of the crown. His 
father would not see him yet; he was not wor- 
thy of that supreme grace. It was nine months 
more—a full year since their last meeting when 
the Prince came so near being run through the 
body—before father and son again looked upon 
each other. 

Frederick, having every motive so to do, con- 
ducted himself well during this long probation ; 
wrote the most dutiful letters to his father, and 
gradually made way into a kind of favor with 
him which he had never known before. A 
husband was at length found for Wilhelmina. 
In the height of the wedding festivities some 
one pointed out to her a young man who had 
just entered the room. It was her brother, but 
she did not at first recognize him. She had 
not seen him since he set off, eighteen months 
before, on that journey which had produced so 
much misery to all. He was quite pardoned 
now, and next day made his appearance in uni- 
form. He had served a hard apprenticeship, 
and had learned much; above all, that it was 
wise for him not to oppose his father’s will. 

So, when the King selected a wife for him, 
though he grumbled and complained to others, he 
made no opposition to the paternal Majesty. The 
marriage took place in 1733, Frederick being then 
about two-and-twenty. The King made ade- 
quate provision for his household; by-and-by 
purchased for him a fine estate at Reinsberg, 
and gave him money to build him a palace ac- 
cording to his mind. In three years this was 
completed, and here the Prince passed four 
tranquil and peaceful years. He had much 
military and civil work to do; all of whick was 





performed in an orderly, methodical manner, 
much to the delight of the King, who was more- 
over, as occasion offered, propitiated by the pres- 
ent of a few tall recruits. In these days he had 
his first glimpse of war, having made a cam- 
paign under Prince Eugene of Savoy, the Gen- 
eralissimo of the Emperor, in the French and 
Austrian war. This over, he passed his time 
at his beautiful Reinsberg palace after his own 
fashion. He planted gardens, built grottoes and 
conservatories; fifed and fluted; read much, 
and wrote prose and verse to a fearful amount; 
gathered about him a circle of literary men; 
and, above all, corresponded copiously with Vol- 
taire. ‘‘The kindness and assistance you af- 
ford to all who devote themselves to the Arts 
and Sciences,” writes Frederick, ‘‘makes me 
hope you will not exclude me from the number 
of those whom you find worthy of your instruc- 
I feel how small are the advantages 
of birth, those vapors of grandeur with which 
vanity would solace us. Nature, when she 
pleases, forms a great soul, endowed with facul- 
ties that can advance the Arts and Sciences; 
and-it is the part of princes to recompense his 
noble toils. Ah! would Glory but make use 
of me to crown your successes!” So he sends 
sundry manuscripts to the French apostle, and 
solicits a return in kind. Voltaire responds. 
He is delighted to find “that there is now in the 
world a prince who thinks as a man: a philos- 
opher-prince, who will make men happy. No 
prince, persisting in such thoughts, but might 
bring back the golden age into his countries; 
and unless one day the tumult of business and 
the wickedness of men alter so divine a charac- 
ter, you will be worshiped by your people and 
loved by the world.” A wise reservation this, 
as the event proved before long. So follow 
reams of letters, with prose and verse, very good 
from Voltaire, and very bad from Frederick. 
Among these is a treatise, the ‘* Anti-Machia- 
vel” by Frederick, in which the Prince under- 
takes to refute the wicked teachings of the sub- 
tle Florentine, and to show clearly what a true 
Prince should be and do. This Voltaire thinks 
should be published for the good of the world, 
and gladly undertakes to see it through the 
press. 

The composition of the ‘‘ Anti-Machiavel” 
was the chosen werk of the year 1739—Fred- 
erick’s last year as Crown Prince. It was not 
published till 1740, when its author was King 
of Prussia. Frederick William had been fail- 
ing for months. Late in May the Prince was 
summoned in all haste to Potsdam, if he would 
see his fatheralive. He found the King out of 
doors in his wheel-chair—not so ill, apparently, 
as had been reported. But next day he was 


worse. He then gave minute directions for his 
funeral. He had ordered his coffin made long 
before. ‘*‘I shall sleep well in that,” he used 
to say. He would be buried in his uniform, his 


tall Potsdam Grenadiers following him, and 
firing three full volleys over the grave; on the 
way the band was to play the dirge, ‘‘Oh, head 
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all full of blood and wounds!” and so on; every 
thing being accurately fore-ordered. For the 
next three days the King had long private con- 
versations with his son; all the old anger and 
discontent was gone. ‘‘Am I not happy,” he 
said more than once, “to have such a son to 
leave behind me?” He was heard to pray, 
‘* Lord, enter not into judgment with thy serv- 
ant, for in thy sight shall no living man be 
justified.” A hymn was often sung to him, 
one line of which reads, ‘‘ Naked came I into 
the world, naked shall I go.”—‘‘ No,” he would 
always say at that passage, ‘‘not quite naked ; 
I shall have my uniform on.” 

As the supreme hour approached, he was 
wheeled from room to room—last to the win- 
dow, from which he could see his tall Guards 
going through their evolutions. Laid upon his 
bed he called for a mirror: ‘‘ Not so worn as I 
thought,” said he, as he saw the reflection of 
his face. His agony was terrible. ‘Feel my 
pulse,” said he to the surgeon, ‘‘and tell me 
how long this will last.”—‘‘ Alas! not long.” — 
“ Say not, Alas; but howdo you know?”—* The 
pulse is gone.”—‘‘ Impossible,” said the King, 
lifting his arm; ‘‘ how could I move my fingers 
so if the pulse was gone?” ‘The surgeon re- 
affirmed his statement by a mournful look. 
“Lord Jesus, to thee I live; Lord Jesus, to 
thee I die; in life and death thou art my por- 
tion,” replied the dying man. These were his 
last words. 


‘*Friedrich Wilhelm,” says Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘ at 
rest from all his labors, slept with the primeval 
sons of Thor. No Baresark of them all, nor Odin’s 
self, I think, was a bit of truer human stuff. I 
confess his value to me in these sad times is rare 
and great. Considering the usual Histrionic, Pa- 
pin’s-Digester, Truculent-Charlatan, and other spe- 
cies of ‘ Kings,’ alone attainable for the sad flunkey 
populations of an era given up to mammon and the 
worship of its own belly, what would not such a 
population give for a Friedrich Wilhelm to guide 
it on the road back from Orcus a little? ‘ Would 
give,’ I have written; but, alas! it ought to have 
been written, ‘Should give.’ What they would give 
is too mournfully plain to me in spite of ballot- 
boxes: a steady and tremendous truth from the 
days of Barabbas downward and upward !—Tues- 
day, 3ist May, 1740, between one and two o’clock 
in the afternoon, Friedrich Wilhelm died, age fif- 
ty-two, coming 15th of August next. Same day 
Friedrich, his son, was proclaimed at Berlin; quilt- 
ed heralds, with sound of trumpet, doing what is 
customary on such occasions.” 


That portion of Mr. Carlyle’s History now 
offered to the public closes with the accession 
of Frederick. Thus far Frederick William has 
been its hero. In the new monarch no man 
as yet saw any thing but a promising young 
Prince of fair abilities, with luxurious tastes 
and a fondness for Arts and Literature. Such 
a King, thought some, with his vaults filled with 
good hard dollars, will inaugurate a new Au- 
gustan Age. Others, who had heard his talk 
of moderation and liberty and philanthropy, who 
had seen the early sheets of the famous “ Anti- 


Machiavel,” which ‘was slowly passing through 
the press, awaited in him the Philosopher- 
prince, who would make all men happy—ac- 
cording to the Gospel of Rousseau and Voltaire. 
Though nothing was further from his own pur- 
pose than all this, Frederick was quite content 
that it should be believed. Only once before he 
mounted the throne did he lift the vail which 
concealed his own purposes. This was six years 
before—not long after he had got through his 
great troublés. Frederick William was ill; it 
was said that he could not liveamonth. Fred- 
erick was talking with his sister Wilhelmina: 
‘*¢People will be much surprised,” he said, ‘‘ to 
see me act quite differently from what they had 
anticipated. They imagine I am going to lav- 
ish all my treasures, and that money will be as 
plenty as pebbles at Berlin; but they will find 
that I know better. I mean to increase my 
army, and to leave all other things on the old 
footing.” Frederick William did not die then. 
The Prince went on with his fluting and gar- 
dening, his poetry and philanthropy, his Vol- 
taire correspondence, and “ Anti-Machiavei,” 
until the time came when he could drop the 
mask. 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
FRIENDS IN NEED. 

UICK, hackney-coach steeds, and bear 
\\%, George Warrington through Strand and 
Fleet Street to his imprisoned brother’s rescue! 
Any one who remembers Hogarth’s picture of 
a London hackney-coach and a London street- 
road at that period, may fancy how weary the 
quick time was, and how long seemed the jour- 
ney: scarce any lights save those carried by 
link-boys; badly-hung coaches; bad pavements; 
great holes in the road, and vast quagmires of 
winter mud. That drive from Piccadilly to 
Fleet Street seemed almost as long to our young 
man as the journey from Marlborough to Lon- 
don, which he had performed in the morning. 

He had written to Harry, announcing his ar- 
rival at Bristol. He had previously written to 
his brother, giving the great news of his exist- 
ence and his return from captivity. There was 
war between England and France at that time ; 
the French privateers were forever on the look- 
out for British merchant-ships, and seized them 
often within sight of port. The letter bearing 
the intelligence of George’s restoration must 
have been on board one of the many American 
ships of which the French took possession. The 
letter telling of George’s arrival in England was 
never opened by poor Harry; it was lying at 
the latter’s apartments, which it reached on the 
third morning after Harry’s captivity, when the 
angry Mr. Ruff had refused to give up any sin- 
gle item more of his lodger’s property. 

To these apartments George first went on his 
arrival in London, and asked for his brother. 
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Scared at the likeness between them, the maid- 
servant who opened the door screamed, and ran 
back to her mistress. The mistress not liking 
to tell the truth, or to own that poor Harry was 
actually a prisoner at her husband’s suit, said 
Mr. Warrington had left his lodgings; she did 
not know where Mr. Warrington was. George 
knew that Clarges Street was close to Bond 
Street. Often and often had he looked over 
the London map. Aunt Bernstein would teli 
him where Harry was. He might be with her 
at that very moment. George had read in 
Harry’s letters to Virginia about Aunt Bern- 
stein’s kindness to Harry. Even Madam Es- 
mond was softened by it (and especially touched 
by a letter which the Baroness wrote—the let- 
ter which caused George to pack off post-haste 
for Europe, indeed). She heartily hoped and 
trusted that Madam Beatrix had found occasion 
to repent of her former bad ways. It was time, 
indeed, at her age; and Heaven knows that 
she had plenty to repent of! I have known a 
harmless, good old soul of eighty still bepom- 
meled and stoned by irreproachable ladies of 
the straitest sect of the Pharisees, for a little 
slip which occurred long before the present cen- 
tury was born, or she herself was twenty years 
old. Rachel Esmond never mentioned her eld- 
est daughter: Madam Esmond Warrington nev- 
er mentioned her sister. No. In spite of the 
order for remission of the sentence—in spite of 
the handwriting on the floor of the Temple— 
there is a crime which some folks never will 
pardon, and regarding which female virtue, es- 
pecially, is inexorable. 

I suppose the Virginians’ agent at Bristol had 
told George fearful stories of his brother’s do- 
ings. Gumbo, whom he met at-his aunt’s door, 
as soon as the lad recovered from his terror at 
the sudden reappearance of the master whom 
he supposed dead, had Icisure to stammer out 





a word or two respecting his 
young master’s whereabouts, 
and present pitiable condition ; 
and hence Mr. George’s stern- 
ness of demeanor when he pre- 
sented himself to the old lady. 
It seemed to him a matter of 
course that his brother in dif- 
ficulty should be rescued by 
his relations. Oh, George, 
how little you know about 
London and London ways! 
Whenever you take your 
walks abroad how many poor 
you meet: if a philanthropist 
were for rescuing all of them, 
not all the wealth of all the 
provinces of America would 
suffice him! 

But the feeling and agitation 
displayed by the old lady touch- 
ed her nephew's heart, when, 
jolting through the dark streets 
toward the house of his broth- 
er’s captivity, George came to 
think ofhisaunt’s behavior. ‘‘She does feel my 
poor Harry’s misfortune,” he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘I have been too hasty in judging her.” 
Again and again, in the course of his life, Mr. 
George had to rebuke himself with the same 
crime of being too hasty. How many of us 
have not? And, alas! the mischief done, there’s 
no repentance will mend it. Quick, coachman! 
We are almost as slow as you are in getting 
from Clarges Street tothe Temple. Poor Gum- 
bo knows the way to the bailiffs house well 
enough. Again the bell is set ringing. The 
first door is opened to George and his negro; 
then that first door is locked warily upon them, 
and they find themselves in a little passage with 
a little Jewish janitor; then a second door is 
unlocked, and they enter into the house. The 
Jewish janitor stares, as, by his flaring tallow 
torch, he sees a second Mr. Warrington before 
him. Come to see that gentleman? Yes. 
But wait a moment. ‘This is Mr. Warrington’s 
brother from America. Gumbo must go and 
prepare his master first. Step into this room. 
There’s a gentleman already there about Mr. 
W.’s business (the porter says), and another up 
stairs with him now. There’s no end of people 
have been about him. 

The room into which George was introduced 
was a small apartment which went by the name 
of Mr. Amos’s office, and where, by a guttering 
candle, and talking to the bailiff, sat a stout 
gentleman in a cloak and a laced hat. The 
young porter carried his candle, too, preceding 
Mr. George, so there was a sufficiency of light 
in the apartment. 

‘* We are not angry any more, Harry!” says 
the stout gentleman, in a cheery voice, getting 
up and advancing with an outstretched hand 
tothe new-comer. ‘‘ Thank God, my boy! Mr. 


Amos here says there will be no difficulty about 
James and me being your bail, and we will do 
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your business by breakfast time in the morn- 
ing.” 

‘*Why . . . Angels and ministers of grace! 
who are you?” And he started back as the 
other had hold of his hand. 

But the stranger grasped it only the more 
strongly. ‘God bless you, Sir!” he said, “I 
know who youare. You must be Colonel Lam- 
bert, of whose kindness to him my poor Harry 
wrote. And I am the brother whom you have 
heard of, Sir; and who was left for dead in Mr. 
Braddock’s action ; and came to life again after 
eighteen months among the French; and live 
to thank God and thank you for your kindness 
to my Harry,” continued the lad, with a falter- 
ing voice. 

‘James! James! Here is news!” cries Mr. 
Lambert to a gentleman in red, who now en- 
tered the room. ‘Here are the dead come 
alive! Here is Harry Scapegrace’s brother 
come back, and with his scalp on his head, too!” 
(George had taken his hat off, and was stand- 
ing by the light.) ‘‘This is my brother bail, 
Mr. Warrington! This is Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Wolfe, at yourservice. You must know 
there has been a little difference between Harry 
and me, Mr. George. He is pacified, is he, 
James?” + 

**He is full of gratitude,” says Mr. Wolfe, 
after making his bow to Mr. Warrington. 

** Harry wrote home about Mr. Wolfe, too, 
Sir,” said the young man, ‘and I hope my 
brother’s friends will be so kind as to be mine.” 

“‘T wish he had none other but us, Mr. War- 
rington. Poor Harry’s fine folks have been too 
fine for him, and have ended by landing him 
here.” 

** Nay, your honors, I have done my best to 
make the young gentleman comfortable; and, 
knowing your honor before, when you came to 
bail Captain Watkins, and that your security is 
perfectly—good, if your honor wishes, the young 
gentleman can go out this very night, and I will 
make it all right with the lawyer in the morn- 
ing,” says Harry’s landlord, who knew the rank 
and respectability of the two gentlemen who had 
come to offer bail for his young prisoner. 

“The debt is five hundred and odd pounds, 
I think?” said Mr. Warrington. ‘‘ With a hun- 
dred thanks to these gentlemen, I can pay the 
amount at this moment into the officer’s hands, 
taking the usual acknowledgment and caution. 
But I can never forget, gentlemen, that you 
helped my brother at his need, and, for doing 
so, I say thank you, and God bless you, in my 
mother’s name and mine.” 

Gumbo had, meanwhile, gone up stairs to 
his master’s apartment, where Harry would 
probably have scolded the negro for returning 
that night, but that the young gentleman was 
very much soothed and touched by the conver- 
sation he had had with the friend who had just 
left him. He was sitting over his pipe of Vir- 
ginia in a sad mood (for, somehow, even Maria’s 
goodness and affection, as she had just exhibited 
them, had not altogether consoled him; and he 





had thought, with a little dismay, of certain 
consequences to which that very kindness and 
fidelity bound him) when Mr. Wolfe’s homely 
features and eager outstretched hand came to 
cheer the prisoner, and he heard how Mr. Lam- 
bert was below, and the errand upon which the 
two officers had come. In spite of himself, 
Lambert would be kind to him. In spite of 
Harry’s ill-temper, and needless suspicion and 
anger, the good gentleman was determined to 
help him if he might—to help lfim even against 
Mr. Wolfe’s own advice, as the latter frankly 
told Harry, ‘‘For you were wrong, Mr. War- 
rington,” said the Colonel, ‘‘and you wouldn’t 
be set right; and you, a young man, used hard 
words and unkind behavior to your senior, and, 
what is more, one of the best gentlemen who 
walks God’s earth. You see, Sir, what his an- 
swer hath been to your wayward temper. You 
will bear with a friend who speaks frankly with 
you? Martin Lambert hath acted in this as 
he always doth, as the best Christian, the best 
friend, the most kind and generous of men. 
Nay, if you want another proof of his goodness, 
here it is: He has converted me, who, as 
I don’t care to disguise, was angry with you 
for your treatment of him, and has absolutely 
brought me down here to be your bail. Let us 
both cry Peccavimus! Harry, and shake our 
friend by the hand! He is sitting in the room 
below. He would not come here till he knew 
how you would receive him.” 

**T think he is a good man!” groaned out 
Harry. ‘‘I was very angry and wild at the 
time when he and I met last, Colonel Wolfe. 
Nay, perhaps he was right in sending back those 
trinkets, hurt as I was at his doing so. Go 
down to him, will you be so kind, Sir? and 
tell him I am sorry, and ask his pardon, and— 
and God bless him for his generous behavior.” 
And here the young gentleman turned his head 
away and rubbed his hand across his eyes. 

‘¢Tell him all this thyself, Harry !” cries the 
Colonel, taking the young fellow’s hand. ‘‘ No 
deputy will ever say it half sowell. Come with 
me now.” 

“You go first, and I’ll—Ill follow—on my 
word I will. See! Iam in my morning-gown. 
I will but put on a coat and come to him. 
Give him my message first. Just—just prepare 
him for me!” says poor Harry, who knew he 
must do it, but yet did not much like that pro- 
cess of eating of humble-pie. 

Wolfe went out smiling—understanding the 
lad’s scruples well enough, perhaps. As he 
opened the door Mr. Gumbo entered it; al- 
most forgetting to bow to the gentleman, pro- 
fusely courteous as he was on ordinary occa- 
sions—his eyes glaring round, his great mouth 
grinning—himself in a state of such high ex- 
citement and delight that his master remarked 
his condition. 

‘“*What, Gum? What has happened to 
thee? Hast thou got a new sweet-heart?” 

No, Gum had not got no new sweet-heart, 





Master. 
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““ WHOSE VOICE Is THAT?’ 


“Give me my coat? What has brought thee 
back ?” 

Gum grinned prodigiously. 
ghost, Mas’r!” he said. 

** A ghost! and whose, and where ?” 

“Whar? Saw him at Madame Bernstein’s 
house. Come with him here in the coach! 
He down stairs now with Colonel Lambert !” 


*T have seen a 





While Gumbo is speaking, as he is putting on 


his master’s coat, his eyes are rolling, his head 
is wagging, his hands are trembling, his lips are 
grinning. 

“ Ghost—what ghost?” says Harry, in a 
strange agitation. ‘‘ Is any body—is—my mo- 
ther come ?” 

**No, Sir; no, Master Harry!” Gumbo’s ' 
head rolls nearly off in its violent convolu- 
tions, and his master, looking oddly at him, 
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flings the door open, and goes rapidly down the 
stair. 

He is at the foot of it just as a voice within 
the little office, of which the door is open, is 
saying, ‘‘ And for doing so, I say thank you, and 
God bless you, in my mother’s name and mine.” 

** Whose voice is that ?” calls out Harry War- 
rington, with a strange cry in his own voice. 

** It’s the ghost’s, Mas’r!” says Gumbo, from 
behind; and Harry runs forward to the room— 
where, if you please, we will pause a little min- 
ute before we enter. The two gentlemen who 
were there turned their heads away. The lost 
was found again. The dead was alive. The 
prodigal was on his brother’s heart—his own 
full of love, gratitude, repentance. 

** Come away, James! I think we are not 
wanted any more here,” says the Colonel. 
** Good-night, boys. Some ladies in Hill Street 
won’t be able to sleep for this strange news. 
Or will you go home and sup with ’em, and tell 
them the story?” 

No, with many thanks, the boys would not go 
and sup to-night. They had stories of their 
own to tell. ‘‘ Quick, Gumbo, with the trunks! 
Good-by, Mr. Amos!” Harry felt almost un- 
happy when he went away. 


—————— 


CHAPTER L. 


CONTAINS A GREAT DEAL OF THE FINEST 
MORALITY. 


Wuen first we had the honor to be presented 
to Sir Miles Warrington at the King’s drawing; 
room, in St. James’s Palace, I confess that I, 
for one—looking at his jolly round face, his 
broad round waistcoat, his hearty country man- 
ner—expected that I had lighted upon a most 
eligible and agreeable acquaintance at last, and 
was about to become intimate with that noblest 
specimen of the human race, the bepraised of 
songs and men, the good old English country 
gentleman. In fact, to be a good old country 
gentleman is to hold a position nearest the 
gods, and at the summit of earthly felicity. 
To have a large unencumbered rent-roll, and 
the rents regularly paid by adoring farmers, 
who bless their stars at having such a landlord 
as his honor; to have no tenant holding back 
with his money, excepting just one, perhaps, 
who does so in order to give occasion to Good 
Old Country Gentleman to show his sublime 
charity and universal benevolence of soul; to 
hunt three days a week, love the sport of all 
things, and have perfect good health and good 
appetite in consequence; to have not only good 
appetite, but a good dinner; to sit down at 
church in the midst of a chorus of blessings from 
the villagers, the first man in the Parish, the 
benefactor of the Parish, with a consciousness 
of consummate desert, saying, ‘‘ Have mercy 
upon us, miserable sinners!” to be sure, but 
only for form’s sake, because the words are 
written in the took, and to give other folks an 


So healthy, so wealthy, so jolly, so much re- 
spected by the vicar, so much honored by the 
tenants, so much beloved and admired by his 
family, among whom his story of grouse in the 
gun-room causes laughter from generation to 
generation ;—this perfect being a miserable sin- 
ner! Allons donc! Give any man good health 
and temper, five thousand a year, the adoration 
of his parish, and the love and worship of his 
family, and I'll defy you to make him so hearti- 
ly dissatisfied with his spiritual condition as to 
set himself down a miserable any thing. If 
you were a royal highness, and went to church 
in the most perfect health and comfort, the par- 
son waiting to begin the service until Your 
R. H. came in, would you believe yourself to 
be a miserable, etc.? You might when racked 
with gout, in solitude, the fear of death before 
your eyes, the doctor having cut off your bottle 
of claret, and ordered arrow-root and a little 
sherry—you might then be humiliated, and ac- 
knowledge your own shortcomings, and the 
vanity of things in general; but, in high health, 
sunshine, spirits, that word miserable is only a 
form. You can’t think in your heart that you 
are to be pitied much for the present. If you 
are to be miserable, what is Colin Plowman, 
with the ague, sever children, two pounds a 
year rent to pay for his cottage, and eight 
shillings a week? No: a healthy, rich, jolly, 
country gentleman, if miserable, has a very 
supportable misery: if a sinner, has very few 
people to tell him so. 

It may be he becomes somewhat selfish; but 
at least he is satisfied with himself. Except 
my lord at the castle, there is nobody for’miles 
and miles round so good or so great. His ad- 
mirable wife ministers to him, and to the whole 
parish, indeed: his children bow before him: 
the vicar of the parish reverences him: he is 
respected at quarter sessions: he causes poach- 
ers to tremble: off go all hats before him at 
market: and round about his great coach, in 
which his spotless daughters and sublime lady 
sit, all the country-town tradesmen cringe, 
bareheaded, and the farmers’ women drop in- 
numerable courtesies. From their cushions in 
the great coach the ladies look down beneficent- 
ly and smile on the poorer folk. They buy a 
yard of ribbon with affability ; they condescend 
to purchase an ounce of salts, or a packet of 
flower-seeds: they deign to cheapen a goose: 
their drive is like a royal progress; a happy 
people is supposed to press round them and 
bless them. ‘Tradesmen bow, farmers’ wives 
bob, town-boys, waving their ragged hats, cheer 
the red-faced coachman as he drives the fat 
bays, and ery, “‘ Sir Miles forever! Throw us 
a halfpenny, my lady!” 

But suppose the market-woman should hide 
her fat goose when Sir Miles’s coach comes, out 
of terror lest my lady, spying the bird, should 
insist on purchasing it a bargain? Suppose no 
coppers ever were known to come out of the 
royal coach-window? Suppose Sir Miles re- 





example :—a G. O. C. G. a miserable sinner! 


galed his tenants with notoriously small beer, 
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and his poor with especially thin broth? This 
may be our fine old English gentleman’s way. 
There have been not a few fine English gentle- 
men and ladies of this sort; who patronized 
the poor without ever relieving them, who called 
out ‘*‘ Amen!” at church as loud as the clerk; 
who went through all the forms of piety, and 
discharged all the etiquette of old English gen- 
tlemanhood ; who bought virtue a bargain, as 
it were, and had no doubt they were honoring 
her by the purchase. Poor Harry in his dis- 
tress asked help from his relations: his aunt 
sent him a tract and her blessing; his uncle 
had business out of town, and could not, of 
course, answer the poor boy’s petition. How 
much of this behavior goes on daily in respect- 
able life, think you? You can fancy Lord and 
Lady Macbeth concocting a murder, and com- 
ing together with some little awkwardness, per- 
haps, when the transaction was done and over; 
but my Lord and Lady Skinflint, when they 
consult in their bedroom about giving their 
luckless nephew a helping hand, and determine 
to refuse, and go down to family prayers, and 
meet their children and domestics, and dis- 
course virtuously before them, and then remain 
together, and talk nose to nose—what can they 
think of one another? and of the poor kinsman 
fallen among the thieves, and groaning for help 
unheeded? How can they go on with those 
virtuous airs? How can they dare look each 
other in the face ? 








Dare? Do you suppose 
they think they have done 
wrong? Do you suppose 
Skinflint is tortured with 
remorse at the idea of the 
distress which called to him 
in vain, and of the hunger 
which he sent empty away? 
Not he. He is indignant 
with Prodigal for being a 
fool: he is not ashamed 
of himself for being a cur- 
mudgeon. What? ayoung 
man with such opportuni- 
ties throw them away. A 
fortune spent among gam- 
blers and _ spendthrifts? 
Horrible, horrible! Take 
warning, my child, by this 
unfortunate young man’s 
behavior, and see the con- 
sequences of extravagance. 
According to the great and 
always Established Church 
of the Pharisees, here is an 
admirable opportunity for 
a moral discourse, and an 
assertion of virtue. ‘‘And 
to think of his deceiving 
us so!” cries out Lady 
Warrington. 

‘Very sad, very sad, my 
dear!” says Sir John, wag- 
ging his head. 

‘*'To think of so much extravagance in one 

so young!” cries Lady Warrington. ‘‘Cards, 
bets, feasts at taverns of the most wicked pro- 
fusion, carriage and riding horses, the company 
of the wealthy and profligate of his own sex, 
and, I fear, of the most iniquitous persons of 
ours.” 
“Hush, my Lady Warrington!” cries her 
husband, glancing toward the spotless Dora and 
Flora, who held down their blushing heads at 
the mention of the last naughty persons. 

‘*No wonder my poor children hide their 
faces!” mamma continues. ‘‘ My dears, I wish 
even the existence of such creatures could be 
kept from you!” 

‘«They can’t go to an opera, or the Park, 
without seeing ’em, to be sure,” says Sir Miles. 

“'To think we should have introduced suck 
a young serpent into the bosom of our family! 
and have left him in the company of that guile- 
less darling!” and she points to Master Miles. 

‘‘Who’s a serpent, mamma?” inquires that 
youth. ‘First you said cousin Harry was 
bad: then he was good: now he is bad again. 
Which is he, Sir Miles?” 

‘*He has faults, like all of us, Miley, my 
dear. Your cousin has been wild, and you 
must take warning by him.” 

‘*Was not my elder brother, who died—my 
naughty brother—was not he wild too? He 
was not kind to me when I was quite a little 
boy. He never gave me money, nor toys, nor 
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rode with me, nor—why do you cry, mamma? 
Sure I remember how Hugh and you were al- 
ways fight—” 

‘Silence, Sir!” cry out papa-and the girls in 
a breath. ‘* Don’t you know you are never to 
mention that name?” 

‘IT know I love Harry, and I didn’t love 
Hugh,” says the sturdy little rebel. ‘‘And if 
cousin Harry is in prison, I'll give him my 
half-guinea that my godpapa gave me, and any 
thing I have—yes, any thing, except—except 
my little horse—and my silver waistcoat—and 
—and Snowball and Sweetlips at home—and— 
and, yes, my custard after dinner.” This was 
in reply to hint uf sister Dora. ‘But I'd give 
him some of it,” continues Miles, after a pause. 

** Shut thy mouth with it, child, and then go 
about thy business,” says papa, amused. Sir 
Miles Warrington had a considerable fund of 
easy humor. 

‘*Who would have thought he should ever 
be so wild?” mamma goes on. 

‘Nay. Youth is the season for wild oats, 
my dear.” 

‘That we should be so misled in him!” 
sighed the girls. 

‘That he should kiss us both !” cries papa. 

‘¢ Sir Miles Warrington, I have no patience 
with that sort of vulgarity!” says the majestic 
matron. 

‘* Which of you was the favorite yesterday, 
girls?” continues the father. 

‘‘Favorite, indeed! I told him over and 
over again of my engagement to dear Tom—I 
did, Dora—why do you sneer, if you please?” 
says the handsome sister. 

Nay, to do her justice, so did Dora too,” said 
papa. 

“Because Flora seemed to wish to forget her 
engagement with dear Tom sometimes,” re- 
marks her sister. 

‘*T never never never wished to break with 
Tom! It’s wicked of you to say so, Dora! It 
is you who were forever sneering at him: it is 
you who are always envious because I happen 
—at least, because gentlemen imagine that I 
am not ill-looking, and prefer me to some folks, 
in spite of all their learning and wit!” cries 
Flora, tossing her head over her shoulder, and 
looking at the glass. 

*¢ Why are you always looking there, sister ?” 
says the artless Miles, Junior. ‘‘Sure, you 
must know your face well enough!” 

** Some people look at it just as often, child, 
who haven’t near such good reason,” says papa, 
gallantly. 

“If you mean me, Sir Miles, I thank you,” 
cries Dora. ‘‘ My face is as Heaven made it, 
and my father and mother gave it me. "Tis 
not my fault if I resemble my papa’s family. 
If my head is homely, at least I have got some 
brains in it. I envious of Flora, indeed, be- 
cause she has found favor in the sight of poor 
Tom Claypool! I should as soon be proud of 
captivating a plowboy !” 

** Pray, Miss, was your Mr. Harry, of Vir- 


ginia, much wiser than Tom Claypool? You 
would have had him for the asking!” exclaims 
Flora. 

“* And so would you, Miss, and have dropped 
Tom Claypool into the sea!” cries Dora. 

**T wouldn't.” 

** You would.” 

**T wouldn’t;”—and da capo goes the con- 
versation—the shuttlecock of wrath being brisk- 
ly battled from one sister to another. 

**Oh, my children! Is this the way you dwell 
together in unity?” exclaims their excellent 
female parent, laying down her embroidery. 
‘* What an example you set to this Innocent!” 

‘*Like to see ’em fight, my lady!” eries the 
Innocent, rubbing his hands. 

‘* At her, Flora! Worry her, Dora! To it 
again, you little rogues!” says facetious papa. 
**°Tis good sport, ain’t it, Miley ?” 

**Oh, Sir Miles! Oh, my children! These 
disputes are unseemly. They tear a fond mo- 
ther’s heart,” says mamma, with majestic ac- 
tion, though bearing the laceration of her bo- 
som with much seeming equanimity. ‘* What 
cause for thankfulness ought we to have that 
watchful parents have prevented any idle en- 
gagements between you and your misguided 
cousin. If we have been mistaken in him, is 
it not a mercy that we have found out our error 
intime? If either of you had any preference 
for him, your excellent good sense, my loves, 
will teach you to overcome, to eradicate, the 
vain feeling. That we cherished and were kind 
to him can never be a source of regret. °Tis a 
proof of our good-nature. What we have to re- 
gret, I fear, is, that your cousin should have 
proved unworthy of our kindness, and, coming 
away from the society of gamblers, play-actors, 
and the like, should have brought contamina- 
tion—pollution, I had almost said—into this 
pure family!” 

*¢ Oh, bother mamma’s sermons !” says Flora, 
as my lady pursues a harangue of which we only 
give the commencement here, but during which 
papa, whistling, gently quits the room on tiptoe, 
while the artless Miles, Junior, winds his top 
and pegs it under the robes of his sisters. It 
has done humming, and staggered and tumbled 
over, and expired in its usual tipsy manner, long 
ere Lady Warrington has finished her sermon. 

** Were you listening to me, my child?” she 
asks, laying her hand on her darling’s head. 

‘Yes, mother,” says he, with the whip-cord 
in his mouth, and proceeding to wind up his 
sportive engine. ‘‘ You was a saying that Har- 
ry was very poor now, and that we oughtn’t to 
help him. That's what you was saying; wasn’t 
it, madam ?” 

‘“My poor child, thou wilt understand me 
better when thou art older!” says mamma, 
turning toward that ceiling to which her eyes 
always have recourse. 

“Get out, you little wretch!” cries one of 
the sisters. The artless one has pegged his top 
at Dora’s toes, and laughs with the glee of mer- 








ry boyhood at his sister’s discomfiture. 
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But what is this? Who comes here? Why 
does Sir Miles return to the drawing-room, 
and why does Tom Claypool, who strides after 
the Baronet, wear a countenance so disturbed? 

‘‘Here’s a pretty business, my Lady War- 
ington!” cries Sir Miles. ‘‘ Here’s a wonder- 
ful wonder of wonders, girls !” 

‘* For goodness’ sake, gentlemen, what is your 
intelligence ?” asks the virtuous matron. 

‘The whole town’s talking about it, my lady !” 
says Tom Claypool, puffing for breath. 

‘‘Tom has seen him,” continued Sir Miles. 

**Seen both of them, my Lady Warrington. 
They were at Ranelagh last night, with a reg- 
ular mob after “em. And so like, that but for 
their different ribbons you would hardly have 
told one from the other. One was in blue, the 
other in brown; but I’m certain he has worn 
both the suits here.” 

** What suits ?” 

*¢ What one—what other?” call the girls. 

**Why, your Fortunate Youth, to be sure.” 

**Qur precious Virginian, and heir to the 
principality !” says Sir Miles. 

**Is my nephew, then, released from his in- 
carceration?” asks her ladyship. ‘‘ And is he 
again plunged in the vortex of dissip . . . . 

**Confound him!”. roars out the Baronet, 
with an expression which I fear was even stron- 
ger. ‘* What should you think, my Lady War- 
rington, if this precious nephew of mine should 
turn out to be an impostor; by George! no bet- 
ter than an adventurer ?” 

** An inward monitor whispered me as much!” 
cried the lady ; “but I dashed from me the un- 
worthy suspicion. Speak, Sir Miles, we burn 
with impatience to listen to your intelligence !” 

“Tl speak, my love, when you’ve done,” 
says Sir Miles. ‘Well, what do you think of 
my gentleman, who comes into my house, dines 
at my table, is treated as one of this family, 
kisses my—” 

“What?” asks Tom Claypool, firing as red 
as his waistcoat. 

“Hem! Kisses my wife’s hand, and is 
treated in the fondest manner, by George! 
What do you think of this fellow, who talks of 
his property and his principality, by Jupiter !— 
turning out to be a beggarly seconp son! A 
beggar, my Lady Warrington, by—” 

**Sir Miles Warrington, no violence of lan- 
guage before these dear ones! I sink to the 
earth, confounded by this unutterable hypocrisy. 
And did I intrust thee to a pretender, my blessed 
boy? Did I leave thee with an impostor, my 
innocent one?” the matron cries, fondling her 
son. 

‘*Who’s an impostor, my lady?” asks the 
child. 

“That confounded young scamp of a Harry 
Warrington!” bawls out papa; on which the 
little Miles, after wearing a puzzled look for a 
moment, and yielding to I know not what hid- 
den emotion, bursts out crying. 

His admirable mother proposes to clutch him 
to her heart, but he rejects the pure caress, 





bawling only the louder, and kicking frantically 
about the maternal gremium, as the butler an- 
nounces ‘* Mr. George Warrington, Mr. Henry 
Warrington!” Miles is dropped from his mo- 
ther’slap. Sir Miles’s face emulates Mr. Clay- 
pool’s waistcoat. The three ladies rise up, and 
make three most frigid courtesies, as our two 
young men enter the room. 

Little Miles runs toward them. He holds 
out a little hand. ‘Oh, Harry! No! which 
is Harry? You're my Harry,” and he chooses 
rightly thistime. ‘‘Oh, youdear Harry! I’m 
so glad you are come! and they’ve been abus- 
ing you so!” 

**T am come to pay my duty to my uncle,” 
says the dark-haired Mr. Warrington; ‘‘ and 
to thank him for his hospitalities to my brother 
Henry.” 

‘* What, nephew George? My brother’s face 
and eyes! Boys both, I am delighted to see 
you!” cries their uncle, grasping affectionately 
a hand of each, as his honest face radiates with 
pleasure. 

“This indeed hath been a most mysterious 
and a most providential resuscitation,” says 
Lady Warrington. ‘‘Only I wonder that my 
nephew Henry concealed the circumstance un- 
til now,” she adds, with a sidelong glance at 
both young gentlemen. 

‘*He knew it no more than your ladyship,” 
says Mr. Warrington. The young ladies looked 
at each other with downcast eyes. 

‘* Indeed, Sir! a most singular circumstance,” 
says mamma, with another courtesy. ‘‘ We 
had heard of it, Sir; and Mr. Claypool, our 
county neighbor, had just brought us the intel- 
ligence, and it even now formed the subject of 
my conversation with my daughters.” 

** Yes,” cries out a little voice, ‘and do you 
know, Harry, father and mother said you was a 
—a imp—” 

** Silence, my child! Screwby, convey Mas- 
ter Warrington to hisown apartment! These, 
Mr. Warrington—or, I suppose I should say 
nephew George—are your cousins.” Two 
courtesies—two cheeses are made—two hands 
are held out. Mr. Esmond Warrington makes 
a profound low bow, which embraces (and it is 
the only embrace which the gentleman offers) 
all three ladies. He lays his hat to his heart. 
He says, “It is my duty, madam, to pay my 
respects to my uncle and cousins, and to thank 
your ladyship for such hospitality as you have 
been enabled to show to my brother.” 

*“‘Tt was not much, nephew, but it was our 
best. Ods bobs!” cries the hearty Sir Miles, 
‘*it was our best!” 

* And I appreciate it, Sir,” says Mr. War- 
rington, looking gravely round at the family. 

‘*Give usthy hand. Nota word more,” says 
Sir Miles. ‘‘ What? do you think I’m a can- 


nibal, and won't extend the hand of hospitality 
to my dear brother’sson? What say you, lads? 
Will you eat our mutton atthree? This is my 
neighbor, Tom Claypool, son to Sir Thomas 
| Claypool, Baronet, and my very good friend, 
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Hey, Tom! Thou wilt be of the party, Tom? 
Thou knowest our brew, hey, my boy ?” 

‘* Yes, I know it, Sir Miles,” replies Tom, 
with no peculiar expression of rapture on his 
face. 

** And thou shali taste it, my boy, thou shalt 
taste it! What is there for dinner, my Lady 
Warrington? Our food is plain, but plenty, 
lads—plain, but plenty!” 

“We can not partake of it to-day, Sir. We 
dine with a friend who occupies my Lord Wroth- 
am’s house, your neighbor. Colonel Lambert 
—Major-General Lambert he has just been 
made.” 

‘¢ With two daughters, I think—countrified- 
looking girls—are they not?” asks Flora. 

“‘T think I have remarked two little rather 
dowdy things,” says Dora. 

‘‘They are as good girls as any in England !” 
breaks out Harry, to whom no one had thought 
of saying a single word. His reign was over, 
yousee. Hewasnobody.. What wonder, then, 
that he should not be visible ? 

**Oh, indeed, cousin!” says Dora, with a 
glance at the young man, who sate with burn- 
ing cheeks, chafing at the humiliation put upon 
him, but not knowing how or whether he should 
notice it. ‘‘Oh,indeed, cousin! You are very 
charitable—or very lucky, I'm sure! You see 
angels where we only see ordinary little per- 
sons. I’m sure I could not imagine who were 
those odd-looking people in Lord Wrotham’s 
coach, with his handsome liveries. Butif they 
were three angels, I have nothing to say.” 

‘*My brother is an enthusiast,” interposes 
George. ‘‘He is often mistaken about Wo- 
men.” 

“*Oh, really!” says Dora, looking a little 
uneasy. 

‘“‘T fear my nephew Henry has indeed met 
with some unfavorable specimens of our sex,” 
the matron remarks, with a groan. 

‘¢ We are so easily taken in, madam—we are 
both very young yet—we shall grow older and 
learn better.” 

‘** Most sincereiy, nephew George, I trust you 
may. You have my best wishes, my prayers, 
for your brother’s welfare and your own. No 
efforts of ours have been wanting. At a painful 
moment, to which I will not further allude—” 

*¢ And when my uncle Sir Miles was out of 
town,” says George, looking toward the bar- 
onet, who smiles at him with affectionate ap- 
proval. 

“__] sent your brother a work which I thought 
might comfort him, and I know might improve 
him. Nay, do not thank me; I claim no cred- 
it; I did but my duty—a humble woman’s duty 
—for what are this world’s goods, nephew, com- 
pared to the welfare of a soul? If I did good, 
I am thankful; if I was useful, I rejoice. If, 
through my means, you have been brought, Har- 
ry, to consider—” 

**Oh! the sermon, is it?” breaks in down- 
right Harry. 





‘*T hadn’t time to read a single | 


syllable of it, aunt—thank you. You see I 
don’t care much about that kind of thing—but 
thank you all the same.” 

“‘The intention is every thing,” says Mr. 
Warrington, ‘‘and we are both grateful. Our 
dear friend, General Lambert, intended to give 
bail for Harry ; but, happily, I had funds of Har- 
ry’s with me to meet any demands upon us. 
But the kindness is the same, and I am grate- 
ful to the friend who hastened to my brother's 
rescue when he had most need of aid, and when 
his own relations happened—so unfortunately 
—to be out of town.” 

‘Any thing I could do, my dear boy, I'm 
sure—my brother’s son—my own nephew—ods 
bobs! you know—that is, any thing —any thing, 
you know!” cries Sir Miles, bringing his own 
hand into George’s with a generous smack. 
**You can’t stay and dine with us? Put off 
the Colonel—the General—do, now! Or name 
aday. My Lady Warrington, make my nephew 
name a day when he will sit under his grand- 
father’s picture and drink some of his wine !” 

‘* His intellectual faculties seem more devel- 
oped than those of his unlucky younger brother,” 
remarked my lady, when the young gentlemen 
had taken theirleave. ‘‘The younger must be 
reckless and extravagant about money indeed, 
for did you remark, Sir Miles, the loss of his 
reversion in Virginia—the amount of which has, 
no doubt, been grossly exaggerated, but, never- 
theless, must be something considerable—did 
you, I say, remark that the ruin of Harry’s pros- 
pects scarcely seemed to affect him ?” 

**T shouldn’t be at all surprised that the el- 
der turns out to be as poor as the young one,” 
says Dora, tossing her head. 

**He! he! Did you see that cousin George 
had one of cousin Harry’s suits of clothes on 
—the brown and gold—that one he wore when 
he went with you to the oratorio, Flora ?” 

‘Did he take Flora to an oratorio?” asks 
Mr. Claypool, fiercely. 

**T was ill and couldn’t go, and my cousin 
went with her,” says Dora. 

‘*Far be it from me to object to any innocent 
amusement, much less to the music of Mr. 
Handel, dear Mr. Claypool,” says mamma. 
**Musie refines the soul, elevates the under- 
standing, is heard in our churches, and ‘tis 
well known was practiced by King David. Your 
operas I shun as deleterious; your ballets I 
would forbid to my children as most immoral ; 
but music, my dears! May we enjoy it, like 
every thing else in reason—may we—” 

‘“*There’s the music of the dinner-bell,” 
says papa, rubbing his hands. ‘‘ Come, girls. 
Screwby, go and fetch Master Miley. Tom, 
take down my lady.” 


“ Nay, dear Thomas, I walk but slowly. Go 


| you with dearest Flora down stairs,” says Vir- 


tue. 

But Dora took care to make the evening 
pleasant by talking of Handel and oratorios 
constantly during dinner, 
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_| longer. 


Now, as Martin Lambert requires very little 


persuasion to do a kind action, he in this in- 


stance lets himself be persuaded easily enough, 
and having made up his mind to seek for friend 


James Wolfe, and give bail for Harry, he takes 


his leave and his hat, and squeezes Theo's hand, 
| who seems to divine his errand (or perhaps that 
| silly mamma has blabbed it), and kisses little 
Hetty’s flushed cheek, and away he goes out of 
‘ the apartment where the girls and their mother 
|are sitting, though he is followed out of the 
room by the latter. 

When she is alone with him, that enthusias- 
tic matron can not control her feelings any 
She flings her arms round her hus- 


== | band’s neck, kisses him a hundred and twenty- 
~ | five times in an instant—calls God to bless him 





| 


CHAPTER LI. 


CONTICUERE OMNES. 


Across the way, if the gracious reader will 
please to step over with us, he will find our 
young gentlemen at Lord Wrotham’s house, 
which his lordship has lent to his friend the 
General, and that little family party assembled, 
with which we made acquaintance at Oakhurst 
and Tunbridge Wells. James Wolfe has prom- 
ised to come to dinner; but James is dancing 
attendance upon Miss Lowther, and would rath- 
er have a glance from her eyes than the finest 
kickshaws dressed by Lord Wrotham’s cook, or 
the dessert which is promised for the entertain- 
ment at which you are just going to sit down. | 
You will make the sixth. You may take Mr. 
Wolfe’s place. You may be sure he won’t come. 
As for me, I will stand at the sideboard and re- 
port the conversation. 

Note first, how happy the women look! When 
Harry Warrington was taken by those bailiffs 
I had intended to tell you how the good Mrs. 
Lambert, hearing of the boy’s mishap, had 
flown to her husband, and had begged, im- 
plored, insisted, that her Martin should help 
him. ‘‘ Never mind his rebeldom of the other 
day; never mind about his being angry that his 
presents were returned—of course any body 
would be angry, much more such a high-spir- 
ited lad as Harry! Never mind about our be- 
ing so poor, and wanting all our spare money | 
for the boys at college ; there must be some way lj 
of getting him out of the scrape. Did you not 
get Charles Watkins out of the scrape two years 
ago; and did he not pay you back every half- 
penny? Yes; and you made a whole family 
happy, blessed be God! and Mrs. Watkins prays 
for you and blesses you to this very. day, and I 
think every thing has prospered with us since. 





And I have no doubt it has made you a major- 


| —cries plentifully on his shoulder; and in this 
| sentimental attitude is discovered by old Mrs. 
| Quiggett, my lord’s housekeeper, who is bust- 


| ling about the house, and, I suppose, is quite 


astounded at the conjngal phenomenon. 

‘* We have had a tiff, and we are making it 
up! Don’t tell tales out of school, Mrs. Quig- 
gett!” says the gentleman, walking off. 

** Well, I never!” says Mrs. Quiggett, with a 
shrill, strident laugh, like a venerable old cocka- 
too—which white, hooked-nosed, long-lived bird 
Mrs. Quiggett strongly resembles. ‘‘ Well, I 
never !” says Mrs. Quiggett, laughing and shak- 
ing her old sides till all her keys, and, as one 
may fancy, her old ribs clatter and jingle. 

“Oh, Quiggett!” sobs out Mrs. Lambert, 
‘¢what a man that is!” 

**You’ve been a quarreling, have you, mum, 
and making it up? That’s right.” 

‘Quarrel with him? He never told a great- 
er story. My General is an angel, Quiggett. 
I should like to worship him. I should like to 
fall down at his boots and kiss’em, I should! 
There never was a man so good as my General. 
What have I done to have such aman? How 
dare I have such a good husband ?” 

**My dear, I think there’s a pair of you,” 
says the old cockatoo; ‘‘and what would you 
like for your supper ?” 


When Lambert comes back very late to that 
meal, and tells what has happened, how Harry 
is free, and how his brother has come to life 
and rescued him, you may fancy what a com- 
motion the whole of those. people are in! If 
Mrs. Lambert’s General was an angel before, 
what is he now! If she wanted to embrace 
his boots in the morning, pray what further of- 
fice of wallowing degradation would she prefer 
in the evening? Little Hetty comes and nes- 
tles up to her father quite silent, and drinks a 
little drop out of his glass. Theo’s and mam- 
ma’s faces beam with happiness, like two moons 
of brightness. .. . . After supper, those four at 
a certain signal fall down on their knees—glad 
homage paying in awful mirth—rejoicing, and 
with such pure joy as angels do, we read, for 
the sinner that repents. There comes a great 


general—no earthly doubt,” says the fond wife. | knocking at the door while they are so gathered 
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together. Whocan be there? My Lord is in 
the country miles off. Itis past midnight now ; 


terous laying of ambuscades.’—‘ Pshaw, Sir!’ 
says the General, ‘the savages may frighten 


so late have they been, so long have they been | your raw American militia’ (Thank your Excel- 


talking! Ithink Mrs. Lambert guesses who is | 
there. 

‘‘This is George,” says a young gentleman, | 
leading in another. ‘* We have been to aunt 
Bernstein. We couldn't go to bed, aunt Lam- 
bert, without coming to thank you too. You 
dear, dear, good—” There is no more speech | 
audible. Aunt Lambert is kissing Harry, Theo | 
has snatched up Hetty, who is as pale as death, 
and is hugging her into life again. George 
Warrington stands with his hat off, and then 
(when Harry’s transaction is concluded) goes 
up and kisses Mrs. Lambert’s hand; the Gen- 
eral passes his across his eyes. I protest they 
are all in a very tender and happy state. Gen- 
erous hearts sometimes feel it, when Wrong is 
forgiven, when Peace is restored, when Love re- 
turns that had been thought lost. 

‘¢We came from aunt Bernstein’s; we saw 
lights here, you see, we couldn’t go to sleep 
without saying good-night to you all,” says Har- 
ry. ‘*Could we, George?” 

“Tis certainly a famous nightcap you have 
brought us, boys,” says the General. ‘‘ When 
are you to come and dine with us? To-mor- 
row?” No, they must go to Madame Bern- 
stein’s to-morrow. The nextday, then? Yes, 
they would come the next day—and that is the 
very day we are writing about: and this is the 
very dinner at which, in the room of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel James Wolfe, absent on private af- 
fairs, my gracious reader has just been invited 
to sit down. 

To sit down, and why, if you please? Not to 
a mere Barmecide dinner—no, no—but to hear 
Mr. Georce Esmonp Warrincton’s StTate- 
MENT, which, of course, he is going to make. 
Here they all sit—not in my Lord’s grand din- 
ing-room, you know, but in the snug study or 
parlor in front. The cloth has been withdrawn, 
the General has given the King’s health, the 
servants have left the room, the guests sit con- 
ticent, and so, after a little hemming and blush- 
ing, Mr. George proceeds : 

‘*‘T remember, at the table of our General, 
how the little Philadelphia agent, whose wit and 
shrewdness we had remarked at home, made 
the very objections to the conduct of the cam- 
paign of which its disastrous issue showed the 
justice. ‘Ofcourse,’ says he, ‘ your Excellen- 
cy’s troops once before Fort Duquesne, such a 
weak little place will never be able to resist 
such a general, such an army, such artillery, as 
will there be found attacking it. But do you 
calculate, Sir, on the difficulty of reaching the 
place? YourExcellency’s march will be through 
woods almost untrodden, over roads which you 
will have to make yourself, and your line will 
be some four miles long. This slender line, 
having to make its way through the forest, will 
be subject to endless attacks in front, in rear, 
in flank, by enemies whom you will never see, 





and whose constant practice in war is the dex- 





lency for the compliment, Mr. Washington seems 
to say, who is sitting at the table), ‘ but the In- 
dians will never make any impression on his 
Majesty’s regular troops.’—‘ I heartily hope not, 
Sir,’ says Mr. Franklin, with a sigh; and of 
course the gentlemen of the General’s family 
sneered at the postmaster, as at a pert civilian 
who had no call to be giving his opinion on mat- 
ters entirely beyond his comprehension. 

‘*We despised the Indians on our own side, 
and our commander made light of them and 
their service. Our officers disgusted the chiefs 
who were with us by outrageous behavior to 
their women. There were not above seven or 
eight who remained with our force. Had we 
had a couple of hundred in our front on that fa- 
tal 9th of July, the event of the day must have 
been very different. They would have flung 
off the attack of the French Indians; they 
would have prevented the surprise and panic 
which ensued. *Tis known now that the French 
had even got ready to give up their fort, never 
dreaming of the possibility of a defense, and 
that the French Indians themselves remonstrat- 
ed against the audacity of attacking such an 
overwhelming force as ours. 

*¢*T was with our General with the main body 
of the troops when the firing began in front of 
us, and one aid-de-camp after another was 
sent forward. At first the enemy’s attack was 
answered briskly by our own advanced people, 
and our men huzzaed and cheered with good 
heart. But very soon our fire grew slacker, 
while from behind every tree and bush round 
about us came single shots, which laid man 
after man low. We were marching in orderly 
line, the skirmishers in fropt, the colors and two 
of our small guns in the centre, the baggage well 
guarded bringing up the rear, and were moving 
over a ground which was open and clear for a 
mile or two, and for some half mile in breadth 
a thick tangled covert of brushwood and trees 
on either side of us. After the firing had con- 
tinued for some brief time in front, it opened 
from both sides of the environing wood on our 
advancing column. The men dropped rapidly, 
the officers in greater number than the men. 
At first, as I said, these cheered and answered 
the enemy’s fire, our guns even opening on the 
wood, and seeming to silence the French in 
ambuscade there. But the hidden rifle-firing 
began again. Our men halted, huddled up to- 
gether, m spite of the shouts and orders of the 
General and officers to advance, and fired wild- 
ly into the brushwood—of course making no 
impression. Those in advance came running 
back on the main body frightened and many of 
them wounded. They reported there were five 
thousand Frenchmen and a legion of yelling 
Indian devils in front, who were scalping our 
people as they fell. We could hear their cries 


from the wood around as our men dropped un- 
There was no inducing the 


der their rifles. 
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people to go forward now. One aid-de-camp 
after another was sent forward, and never re- 
turned. At last it came to be my turn, and I 
was sent with a message to Captain Fraser of 
Halkett’s in front, which he was never to receive 
nor I to deliver. 

**T had not gone thirty yards in advance 
when a rifle-ball struck my leg, and I fell 
straightway to the ground. I recollect a rush 
forward of Indians and Frenchmen after that, 
the former crying their fiendish war-cries, the 
latter as fierce as their savage allies. I was 
amazed and mortified to see how few of the 
white-coats there were. Not above a score 
passed me; indeed, there were not fifty in the 
accursed action in which two of the bravest 
regiments of the British army were put to rout. 

“One of them, who was half-Indian, half- 
Frenchman, with moccasins and a white uni- 
form coat and cockade, seeing me prostrate on 
the ground, turned back and ran toward me, his 
musket clubbed over his head to dash my brains 
out and plunder me asI lay. I had my little 
fusil which my Harry gave me when I went on 
the campaign ; it had fallen by me and within 
my reach, luckily; I seized it, and down fell 
the Frenchman dead at six yards before me. I 
was saved for that time, but bleeding from my 
wound and very faint. I swooned almost in 
trying to load my piece, and it dropped from 
my hand, and the hand itself sank lifeless to 
the ground. 

**T was scarcely in my senses, the yells and 
shots ringing dimly in my ears, when I saw an 
Indian before me busied over the body of the 
Frenchman I had just shot, but glancing to- 
ward me as I lay on the ground bleeding. He 
first rifled the Frenchman, tearing open his coat 
and feeling in his pockets: he then scalped him, 
and, with his bleeding knife in his mouth, ad- 
vanced toward me. I saw him coming as 
through a film, as in a dream—lI was powerless 
to move or to resist him. 

** He put his knee upon my chest: with one 
bloody hand he seized my long hair and lifted 
my head from the ground, and as he lifted it 
he enabled me to see a French officer rapidly 
advancing behind him. 

**Good God! It was young Florac, who 
was my second in the duel at Quebec. ‘A moi, 
Florac!’ Icried out. ‘C'est Georges! aide moi!’ 

‘He started; ran up to me at the cry, laid 
his hand on the Indian’s shoulder, and called 
him tohold. But the savage did not understand 
French, or choose to understand it. Heclutched 
my hair firmer, and waving his dripping knife 
round it, motioned to the French lad to leave 
him to his prey. I could only cry out again 
and piteously, ‘A moi!” 

“* Ah, canaille, tu veux du sang? ‘Prends!’ 
said Florac, with a curse; and the next mo- 
ment, and with an ugh! the Indian fell over 
my chest dead, with Florac’s sword through his 
body. 
‘* My friend looked round him. ‘ Eh!” says 
he, ‘ la belle affaire! Where art thou wound- 





ed, in the leg?’ He bound my leg tight round 
with his sash. ‘The others will kill thee if 
they find thee here. Ah, tiens! Put me on 
this coat, and this hat with the white cockade. 
Call out in French if any of our people pass. 
They will take thee for one of us. Thou art 
Brunet of the Quebec Volunteers. God guard 
thee, Brunet! I must go forward. ’Tis a gen- 
eral débdcle, and the whole of your red coats 
are on the run, my poor boy.’ Ah, what a 
rout it was!’ What a day of disgrace for En- 
gland! 

**Florac’s rough application stopped the 
bleeding of my leg, and the kind creature help- 
ed me to rest against a tree, and to load my 
fasil, which he placed within reach of me, to 
protect me in case any other marauder should 
have a mind to attack me. And he gave me 
the gourd of that unlucky French soldier who 
had lost his own life in the deadly game which 
he had just played against me, and the drink 
the gourd contained served greatly to refresh 
and invigorate me. Taking a mark of the tree 
against which I lay, and noting the various 
bearings of the country, so as to be able again 
to find me, the young lad hastened on to the 
front. ‘Thou seest how much [I love thee, 
George,’ he said, ‘ that I stay behind in a mo- 
ment like this.’ I forget whether I told thee, 
Harry, that Florac was under some obligation 
tome. I had won money of him at cards, at 
Quebec—only playing at his repeated entreaty 
—and there was a difficulty about paying, and 
I remitted his debt to me, and lighted my pipe 
with his note of hand. You see, Sir, that you 
are not the only gambler in the family. 

** At evening, when the dismal pursuit was 
over, the faithful fellow came back to me, with 
a couple of Indians, who had each reeking 
scalps at their belts, and whom he informed 
that I was a Frenchman, his brother, who had 
been wounded early in the day, and must be 
carried back to the fort. They laid me in one 
of their blankets, and carried me, groaning, 
with the trusty Florac by my side. Had he left 
me they would assuredly have laid me down, 
plundered me, and added my hair to that of the 
wretches whose bleeding spoils hung at their gir- 
dles. He promised them brandy at the fort if 
they brought me safely there. I have but a 
dim recollection of the journey: the anguish 
of my wound was extreme: I fainted more than 
once. We came to the end of our march at 
last. I was taken into the fort, and carried to 
the officer’s log-house, and laid upon Florac’s 
own bed. 

“Happy for me was my insensibility. 1 had 
been brought into the fort as a wounded French 
soldier of the garrison. I heard afterward that 


during my delirium the few prisoners who had 
been made on the day of our disaster had been 
brought under the walls of Duquesne by their 
savage captors, and there horribly burned, tor- 
tured, and butchered by the Indians, under the 
eyes of the garrison.” 

As George speaks one may fancy a thrill of 
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horror running through his sympathizing audi- 
ence. Theo takes Hetty’s hand and looks at 
George in a very alarmed manner. Harry 
strikes his fist upon the table, and cries, ‘‘ The 
bloody, murderous, red-skinned villains! There 
will never be peace for us until they are all hunt- 
ed down!” 

“They were offering a hundred and thirty 
dollars apiece for Indian scalps in Pennsylvania, 
when I left home,” says George, demurely ; 
“and fifty for women.” 

‘* Fifty for women, my love! Do you hear 
that, Mrs. Lambert?” cries the Colonel, lifting 
up his wife’s hair. 

‘The murderous villains!” says Harry, again. 
“Hunt ’em down, Sir! Hunt ’em down!” 

“T know not how long I lay in my fever,” 
George resumed. ‘*When I awoke to my 
senses my dear Florac was gone. He and his 
company had been dispatched on an enterprise 
against an English fort on the Pennsylvanian 
territory, which the French claimed, too. In 
Duquesne, when I came to be able to ask and 
understand what was said to me, there were not 
above thirty Europeans left. The place might 
have been taken over and over again, had any 
of our people had the courage to return after 
their disaster. 

‘*My old enemy the ague-fever set in again 
upon me as I lay here by the river-side. Tis 
a wonder how I ever survived. But for the 
goodness of a half-breed woman in the forf, 
who took pity on me, and tended me, I never 
should have recovered, and my poor Harry 
would be what he fancied himselt yesterday, 
our grandfather's heir, our mother’s only son. 

*‘T remembered how, when Florac laid me 
in his bed, he put under my pillow my money, 
my watch, and a trinket or two which I had. 
When I woke to myself these were all gone; 
and a surly old sergeant, the only officer left in 
the quarter, told me, with a curse, that I was 
lucky enough to be left with my life at all; that 
it was only my white cockade and coat had 
saved me from the fate which the other canaille 
of Rosbifs had deservedly met with. 

** At the time of my recovery the fort was al- 
most emptied of the garrison. The Indians 
had retired enriched with British plunder, and 
the chief part of the French regulars were gone 
upon expeditions northward. My good Florac 
had left me upon his service, consigning me to 
the care of an invalided sergeant. Monsieur 
de Contrecceur had accompanied one of these 
expeditions, ieaving an old Lieutenant, Museau 
by name, in command at Duquesne. 

‘*This man had long been out of France, 
and serving in the colonies. His character, 
doubtless, had been indifferent at home; and 
he knew that. according to the system pursued 
in France, where almost all promotion is given 
to the noblesse, he never would advance in rank. 
And he had made free with my guineas, I sup- 
pose, as he had with my watch, for I saw it 
one day on his chest when I was sitting with 
him in his quarter. 





‘‘Monsieur Museau and I managed to be 
pretty good friends. If I could be exchanged, 
or sent home, I told him that my mother would 
pay liberally for my ransom; and I suppose 
this idea excited the cupidity of the Comman- 
dant, for a trapper coming in the winter, while I 
still lay very ill with fever, Museau consented 
that I should write home to my mother, but 
that the letter should be in French, that he 
should see it, and that I should say I was in the 
hands of the Indians, and should not be ran- 
somed under ten thousand livres. 

“In vain I said I was a prisoner to the troops 
of His Most Christian Majesty, that I expected 
the treatment of a gentleman and an officer. 
Museau swore that letter should go, and no 
other; that if I hesitated, he would fling me out 
of the fort, or hand me over to the tender mer- 
cies of his ruffian Indian allies. He would not 
let the trapper communicate with me except in 
his presence. Life and liberty are sweet. I 
resisted for a while, but Iwas pulled down with 
weakness, and shuddering with fever; I wrote 
such a letter as the rascal consented to let pass, 
and the trapper went away with my missive, 
which he promised, in three weeks, to deliver 
to my mother in Virginia. 

**Three weeks, six, twelve, passed. The 
messenger never returned. The winter came 
and went, and all our little plantations round 
the fort, where the French soldiers had cleared 
corn-ground and planted gardens and peach 
and apple trees down to the Monongahela, were 
in full blossom. Heaven knows how I crept 
through the weary time! When I was pretty 
well, I made drawings of the soldiers of the 
garrison, and of the half-breed and her child 
(Museau’s child), and of Museau himself, whom, 
I am ashamed to say, I flattered outrageously ; 
and there was an old guitar left in the fort, and 
I sang to it, and played on it some French airs 
which I knew, and ingratiated myself as best I 
could with my jailers; and so the weary months 
passed, but the messenger never returned. 

“¢ At last news arrived that he had been shot 
by some British Indians in Maryland; so there 
was an end of my hope of ransom for some 
months more. ‘This made Museau very savage 
and surly toward me; the more so as his ser- 
geant inflamed his rage by telling him that the 
Indian woman was partial to me—as I believe, 
poor thing, she was. I was always gentle with 
her, and grateful to her. My small accom- 
plishments seemed wonders in her eyes; I was 
ill and unhappy, too, and these are always 
claims to a woman’s affection. 

‘* A captive pulled down by malady, a fero- 
cious jailer, and a young woman touched by 
the prisoner’s misfortunes—sure you expect 
that, with these three prime characters in a 
piece, some pathetic tragedy is going to be en- 
acted? You, Miss Hetty, are about to guess 
that the woman saved me?” 

‘* Why, of course she did!” cries mamma. 

‘* What else is she good for?” says Hetty. 

“You, Miss Theo, have painted her already 
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as a dark beauty—is it not so? A swift hunt- 
ress— ?” 

“* Diana with a baby,” says the Colonel. 

‘Who scours the plain with her nymphs, 
who brings down the game with her unerring 
bow, who is Queen of the forest—and I see by 
your looks that you think I am madly in love 
with her ?” 

‘‘Well, I suppose she is an interesting 





creature, Mr. George?” says Theo, with a 
blush. 

“¢ What think you of a dark beauty, the col- 
or of new mahogany? with long straight black 
hair, which was usually dressed with a hair-oil 
or pomade by no means pleasant to approach, 
with little eyes, with high cheek-bones, with a 
flat nose, sometimes ornamented with a ring, 
with rows of glass beads round her tawny throat, 
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her cheeks and forehead gracefully tattooed, a 
great love of finery, and inordinate passion for 
—Oh! must I own it?” 

‘‘For coquetry. I know you are going to 
say that!” says Miss Hetty. 

‘“‘For whisky, my dear Miss Hester —in 
which appetite my jailer partook ; so that I have 
often sate by, on the nights when I was in favor 
with Monsieur Museau, and seen him and his 
poor companion hob-and-nobbing together until 
they could scarce hold the noggin out of which 
they drank. In these evening entertainments 
they would sing, they would dance, they would 
fondle, they would quarrel, and knock the cans 
and furniture about; and, when I was in favor, 
I was admitted to share their society, for Mu- 
seau, jealous of his dignity, or not willing that 
his men should witness his behavior, would al- 
low none of them to be familiar with him. 

‘* While the result of the trapper’s mission 
to my home was yet uncertain, and Museau 
and I myself expected the payment of my ran- 
som, I was treated kindly enough, allowed to 
crawl about the fort, and even to go into the 
adjoining fields and gardens, always keeping 
my parole, and duly returning before gun-fire. 
And I exercised a piece of hypocrisy, for which, 
I hope, you will hold m2 excused. When my 
leg was sound (the ball came out in the win- 
ter, after some pain and inflammation, and the 
wound healed up presently), I yet chose to walk 
as if I was disabled and a cripple; I hobbled 
on two sticks, and cried Ah! and Oh! at every 
minute, hoping that a day might come when I 
might treat my limbs to a run. ‘ 

‘¢ Museau was very savage when he began to 
give up all hopes of the first messenger. He 
fancied that the man might have got the ran- 
som-money and fled with it himself. Of course 
he was prepared to disown any part in the trans- 
action, should my letter be discovered. His 
treatment of me varied according to his hopes 
or fears, or even his mood for the time being. 
He would have me consigned to my quarters 
for several days at a time; then invite me to 
his tipsy supper-table, quarrel with me there and 
abuse my nation; or again break out into maud- 
lin sentimentalities about his native country of 
Normandy, where he longed to spend his old 
age, to buy a field or two, and to die happy. 

***Eh, Monsieur Museau!’ says I, ‘ ten thou- 
sand livres of your money would buy a pretty 
field or two in your native country? You can 
have it for the ransom of me, if you will but let 
me go. In a few months you must be super- 
seded in your command here, and then adieu 
the crowns and the fields in Normandy! You 
had better trust a gentleman and a man of hon- 
or. Let me go home, and I give you my word 
the ten thousand livres shall be paid to any 
agent you may appoint in France or in Que- 
bec.’ 

**¢ Ah, young traitor!’ roars he, ‘do you 
wish to tamper with my honor? Do you be- 
lieve an officer of France will take a bribe? I 
Vox. XVIII.—No. 103.—H 


have a mind to consign thee to my black-hole, 
and to have thee shot in the morning.’ 

‘¢* My poor body will never fetch ten thou- 
sand livres,’ says 1; ‘and a pretty field in Nor- 
mandy with a cottage... .’ 

**¢And an orchard. Ah, sacrebleu!’ says 
Museau, whimpering, ‘ and a dish of tripe a da 
mode du pays! ... 

‘This talk happened between us again and 
again, and Museau would order me to my quar- 
ters, and then ask me to supper the next night, 
and return to the subject of Normandy, and ci- 
der, and trippes a la mode de Caen. My friend 
is dead now—” 

‘* He was hung, I trust?” breaks in Colonel 
Lambert. 

*—And I need keep no secret about him. 
Ladies, I wish I had to offer you the account 
of a dreadful and tragical escape ; how I slew 
all the sentinels of the fort; filed through the 
prison windows, destroyed a score or so of 
watchful dragons, overcame a million of dan- 
gers, and finally effected my freedom. But, in 
regard of that matter, I have no heroic deeds 
to tell of, and own that, by bribery, and no oth- 
er means, I am where I am.” 

“ But you would have fought, Georgy, if need 
were,” says Harry, ‘‘and you couldn’t conquer 
a whole garrison, you know!” And herewith 
Mr. Harry blushed very much. 

‘** See the women, how disappointed they are!” 
says Lambert. ‘Mrs. Lambert, you blood- 
thirsty woman, own that you are balked of a 
battle ; and look at Hetty, quite angry because 
Mr. George did not shoot the Commandant.” 

**You wished he was hung yourself, papa!” 
cries Miss Hetty, ‘‘and I am sure I wish any 
thing my papa wishes.” 

‘Nay, ladies,” says George, turning a little 
red, **to wink at a prisoner’s escape was not 
a very monstrous crime; and to take money? 
Sure other folks besides Frenchmen have con- 
descended to a bribe before now. Although 
Monsieur Museau set me free, I am inclined, 
for my part, to forgive him. Will it please you 
to hear how that business was done? Yousee, 
Miss Hetty, I can not help being alive to tell 
it.” 

“Oh, George !—that is, I mean Mr. War- 
rington !—that is, I mean I beg your pardon!” 
cries Hester. 

**No pardon, my dear! I never was angry 
yet or surprised that any one should like my 
Harry better than me. He deserves all the lik- 
ing that any manor woman can give him. See 
it is his turn to blush now,” says George. 

*¢Go on, Georgy, and tell them about the es- 
cape out of Duquesne!” cries Harry, and he 
said to Mrs. Lambert afterward in confidence, 
“You know he is always going on saying that 
he ought never to have come to life again, and 
declaring that I am betterthanheis. The idea 
of my being better than George, Mrs. Lambert! 
a@ poor, extravagant fellow like me! It’s ab- 
surd !” 
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‘*We continued for months our weary life at 
the fort, and the Commandant and I had our 
quarrels and reconciliations, our greasy games 
at cards, our dismal duets with his asthmatic 
flute and my cracked guitar. The poor Fawn 
took her beatings and her cans of liquor as her 
lord and master chose to administer them; and 
she nursed her papoose, or her master in the 
gout, or her prisoner in the ague; and so mat- 
ters went on until the beginning of the fall of 
last year, when we were visited by a hunter who 
had important news to deliver to the Comman- 
dant, and such as set the little garrison in no lit- 
tle excitement. The Marquis de Montcalm had 
sent a considerable detachment to garrison the 
forts already in the French hands, and to take 


he. ‘But where will you be when poor old 
Museau is superseded? Other officers are not 
good companions like me. Very few men in 
the world have my humanity. When there is 
a great garrison here, will my successors give 
thee the indulgences which honest Museau has 
granted thee? Thou wilt be kept in a sty like 
a pig ready for killing. As sure as one of our 
officers falls into the hands of your brigands of 
frontier-men, and evil comes to him, so surely 
wilt thou have to pay with thy skin for his. 
Thou wilt be given up to our red allies—to the 
brethren of La Biche yonder. Didst thou see, 
last year, what they did to thy countrymen 
whom we took in the action with Braddock? 
Roasting was the very smallest punishment, ma 
foi—was it not, La Biche ?’ 

“And he entered into a variety of jocular 
descriptions of tortures inflicted, eyes burned out 
of their sockets, teeth and nails wrenched out, 
limbs and bodies gashed— You turn pale, dear 
Miss Theo! Well, I will have pity, and will 
spare you the tortures which honest Museau re- 
counted in his pleasant way as likely to befall 
me. 

**La Biche was by no means so affected as 
you seem to be, ladies, by the recital of these 
horrors. She had witnessed them in her time. 
She came from the Senecas, whose villages lic 
near the great cataract between Ontario and 
Erie; her people made war for the English, 
and against them; they had fought with other 
tribes; and, in the battles between us and 
them, it is difficult to say whether white skin 
or red skin is most savage. 

*¢¢'They may chop me into cutlets and broil 
me, ’tis true, Commandant,’ says I, coolly. 
‘But again, I say, you will never have the farm 


| in Normandy.’ 


‘* ¢Go get the whisky-bottle, La Biche,’ says 
Museau. 





up farther positions in the enemy’s—that is, in 
the British—possessions. The troops had left 
Quebee and Montreal, and were coming up the 

St. Lawrence and the lakes in batteaux, with | 
artillery and large provisions of warlike and | 
other stores. Museau would be superseded in | 
his command by an officer of superior rank, who | 
might exchange me, or who might give me up | 
to the Indians in reprisal for cruelties practiced | 
by our own people on many and many an officer | 
and soldier of the enemy. The men of the fort | 
were eager for the reinforcements; they would 

advance into Pennsylvania and New York; | 
they would seize upon Albany and Philadel- | 
phia ; they would drive the Rosbifs into the sea, 
and all America should be theirs from the Mis- 
sissippi to Newfoundland. 

**This was all very triumphant: but yet, 
somehow, the prospect of the French conquest 
did rot add to Mr. Museau’s satisfaction. 

*¢¢Eh, Commandant!’ says I, ‘’tis fort bien, 
but meanwhile your farm in Normandy, the pot 
of cider, and the trippes @ la mode de Caen, 
where are they ?” 

**¢Yes; ’tis all very well, my gargon,’ says 


‘*¢ And it is not too late, even now. I will 
give the guide who takes me home a large re- 
ward. And again I say I promise, as a man 
of honor, ten thousand livres to—whom shall I 
say? to any one who shall bring me any token 
—who shall bring me, say, my watch and seal 
with my grandfather’s arms—which I have seen 
in a chest somewhere in this fort.’ 

“°¢ Ah, scélérat!’ roars out the Comman- 
dant, with a hoarse yell of laughter. ‘Thou hast 
eyes, thou! All is good prize in war.’ 

‘¢¢ Think of a house in your village, of a fine 
field hard by with half a dozen of cows—of a fine 
orchard all covered with fruit.’ 

**¢ And Javotte at the door with her wheel, 
and a rascal of a child or two, with cheeks as 
red as the apples! Oh, my country! Oh, 
my mother!’ whimpers out the Commandant. 
* Quick, La Biche, the whisky !’ 

“All that night the Commandant was deep 
in thought, and La Biche too silent and melan- 
|choly. She sate away from us, nursing her 
| child, and whenever my eyes turned toward her 
I saw hers were fixed on me. The poor little 





| infant began to cry, and was ordered away by 
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Museau, with his usual foul language, to the 
building which the luckless Biche occupied with 
her child. When she was gone we both of us 
spoke our minds freely ; and I put such reasons 
before Monsieur as his cupidity could not resist. 

*¢¢ How do you know,’ he asked, ‘that this 
hunter will serve you?’ 

‘**That is my secret,’ says I.. But here, if 
you like, as we are not on honor, I may tell it. 
When they come into the settlements for their 
bargains, the hunters often stop a day or two 
for rest and drink and company, and our new 
friend loved all these. He played at cards with | 
the men: he set his furs against their liquor : | 
he ertjoyed himself at the fort, singing, dancing, | 
and gambling with them. I think I said they 
liked to listen to my songs, and for want of bet- 
ter things to do, I was often singing and guitar 
scraping: and we would have many a concert, 
the men joining in chorus, or dancing to my 
homely music, until it was interrupted by the 
drums and the retraite. 

“Our guest the hunter was present at one or 
two of these concerts, and I thought I would | 
try if possibly he understood English. After | 
we had had our little stock of French songs, I 
said, ‘ My lads, I will give you an English song ;’ 
and to the tune of ‘ Over the hills and far away,’ 
which my good old grandfather used to hum as 
a favorite air in Marlborough’s camp, I made 
some doggerel words: ‘This long, long year, a 
prisoner drear; Ah, me! I’m tired of lingering 
here: I'll give a hundred guineas gay, “To be 
over the hills and far away.’ 

‘¢ «What is it?’ says the hunter, ‘I don’t unr 
derstand.’ . 

“**Tis a girl to her lover,’ I answered; but 
I saw by the twinkle in the man’s eye that he 
understood me. 

“The next day, when there were no men 
within hearing, the trapper showed that I was 
right in my conjecture, for as he passed me he 
hummed in a low tone, but in perfectly good 
English, ‘ Over the hills and far away,’ the bur- 
den of my yesterday’s doggerel. 

*<<Tf you are ready,’ says he, ‘I am ready. 
I know who your people are, and the way to 
them. Talk to the Fawn, and she will tell you 
what to do. What! You will not play with 
me?’ Here he pulled out some cards, and 
spoke in French, as two soldiers came up. 
‘ Milor est trop grand seigneur? Bonjour, my 
lord!’ 

** And the man made me a mock bow, and 
walked away shrugging up his shoulders, to of- 
fer to play and drink elsewhere. 

‘*T knew now that the Biche was to be the 
agent in the affair, and that my offer to Museau 
was accepted. The poor Fawn performed her 
part very faithfully and dexterously. I had 
not need of a word more with Museau; the 
matter was understood between us. The Fawn 
had long been allowed free communication with 
me. She had tended me during my wound and 





in my illnesses, helped to do the work of my 


| blankets, and took his leave. 


was free to go out of the fort, as I have said, 
and to the river and the fields where the corn 
and garden-stuff of the litile garrison were 
brought in. 

‘Having gambled away most of the money 
which he received for his peltries, the trapper 
now got together his store of flints, powder, and 
And, three days 
after his departure, the Fawn gave me the sig- 
nal that the time was come for me to make my 
little trial for freedom. 

‘*When first wounded, I had been taken by 
my kind Florac and placed on his bed in the 
officers’ room. When the fort was emptied of 
all officers except the old lieutenant left in com- 
mand, I had been allowed to remain in my 
quarters, sometimes being left pretty free, some- 
times being locked up and fed on prisoners’ ra- 
tions, sometimes invited to sharé his mess by 
my tipsy jailer. This officers’ house, or room, 
was of logs, like the half dozen others within 
the fort, which mounted only four guns of small 
calibre, of which one was on the bastion behind 
my cabin. Looking westward over this gun, 
you could see a small island at the confluence 
of the two rivers Ohio and Monongahela, where- 
on Duquesne is situated. On the shore oppo- 
site this island were some trees. 

‘¢¢You see those trees?’ my poor Biche said 
to me the day before, in her French jargon. 
‘He wait for you behind those trees.’ 

‘*In the daytime the door of my quarters 
was open, and the Biche free to come and go. 
On the day before she came in from the fields 
with a pick in her hand and a basketful of veg- 
etables and pot-herbs for soup. She sate down 
on a bench at my door, the pick resting against 
it, and the basket at her side. I stood talking 
to her for a while: but I believe I was so idi- 
otic that I never should have thought of putting 
the pick to any use had she not actually pushed 
it into my open door, so that it fell into my 
room. ‘Hide it,’ she said; ‘want it soon.’ 
And that afternoon it was she pointed out the 
trees to me. 

‘‘On the next day she comes, pretending to 
be very angry, and calls out, ‘My lord! my 
lord! why you not come to Commandant’s din- 
ner? He very bad! Entendez-vous?’? And 
she peeps into the room as she speaks, and flings 
a coil of rope at me. 

“*T am coming, La Biche,’ says I, and hob- 
bled after her on my crutch. As I went into 
the Commandant’s quarters she says, ‘ Pour ce 
soir.’ And then I knew the time was come. 

‘¢ As for Museau, he knew nothing about the 
matter. Not he! He growled at me, and said 
the soup was cold.. He looked me steadily in 
the face, and talked of this and that; not only 
while his servant was present, but afterward, 
when we smoked our pipes and played our game 
at picquet; while, according to her wont, the 
poor Biche sate cowering in a corner. 

‘* My friend’s whisky-bottle was empty; and 
he said, with rather a knowing look, he must 











She 


little chamber, my cooking, and so forth. 





have another glass—we must both have a glass 
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that night. And, rising from the table, he 
stumped to the inner-room, where he kept his 
fire-water under lock and key, and away from 
the poor Biche, who could not resist that tempt- 
ation. 

‘* As he turned his back the Biche raised 
herself; and he was no sooner gone but she 
was at my feet, kissing my hand, pressing it to 
her heart, and bursting into tears over my 
knees. I confess I was so troubled by this tes- 
timony of the poor creature’s silent attachment 
and fondness, the extent of which I scarce had 
suspected before, that when Museau returned I 
had not recovered my equanimity, though the 
poor Fawn was back in her corner again and 
shrouded in her blanket. 

**He did not appear to remark any thing 
strange in the behavior of either. We sate 
down to our game, though my thoughts were 
so preoccupied that I scarcely knew what cards 
were before me. 

*<¢T gain every thing from you to-night, mi- 
lor,’ says he, grimly. ‘ We play upon parole.’ 

**¢And you may count upon mine,’ I re- 
plied. 

**¢ Eh! ’tis all that you have!’ says he. 

*¢ Monsieur,’ says I, ‘my word is good for 
ten thousand livres;’ and we continued our 
game. 

** At last he said he had a headache, and 
would go to bed; and I understood the orders 
too, that I was to retire. ‘I wish you a good 
night, mon petit milor,’ says he; ‘stay, you 
will fall without your crutch’—and his eyes 
twinkled at me, and his face wore a sarcastic 
grin. In the agitation of the moment I had 
quite forgotten that I was lame, and was walk- 
ing away at a pace as good as a grenadier’s. 

‘¢¢What a vilain night!’ says he, looking 
out. In fact, there was a tempest abroad, anc 
a great roaring, and wind. ‘Bring a lantern, 
La Tulipe, and lock my lord comfortably into 
his quarters!’ He stood a moment looking at 
me from his own door, and I saw a glimpse of 
the poor Biche behind him. 

‘*The night was so rainy that the sentries 
preferred their boxes and did not disturb me 
in my work. The log-house was built with up- 
right posts, deeply fixed in the ground, and hor- 
izontal logs laid upon it. I had to dig under 
these, and work a hole sufficient to admit my 
body to pass. I began in the dark, soon after 
tattoo. It was some while after midnight be- 
fore my work was done, when I lifted my hand 
up under the log and felt the rain from without 
falling upon it. I had to work very cautiously 
for two hours after that, and then crept through 
to the parapet and silently flung my rope over 
the gun; not without a little tremor of heart, 
lest the sentry should see me and send a charge 
of lead into my body. 

“The wall was but twelve feet, and my fall 
into the ditch easy enough. I waited a while 
there, looking steadily urder the gun, and try- 
ing to see the river and the island. I heard 
the sentry pacing up above and humming a 





tune. The darkness became more clear to me 
ere long, and the moon rose, and I saw the riy- 
er shining before me, and the dark rocks and 
trees of the island rising in the waters. 

“T made for this mark as swiftly as I could, 
and for the clump of trees to which I had been 
directed. Oh, what a relief I had when I heard 
a low voice humming there ‘ Over the hills and 
far away!” 

When Mr. George came to this part of his 
narrative, Miss Theo, who was seated by a 
harpsichord, turned round and dashed off the 
tune on the instrument, while all the little com- 
pany broke out into the merry chorus. 

‘Our way,” the speaker went on, “lay through 
a level tract of forest with which my guide was 
familiar, upon the right bank of the Mononga- 
hela. By daylight we came to a clearer coun- 
try, and my trapper asked me—Silverheels was 
the name by which he went—had I ever seen 
the spot before? It was the fatal field where 
Braddock had fallen, and whence I had been 
wonderfully rescued in the summer of the pre- 
vious year. Now, the leaves were beginning 
to be tinted with the magnificent hues of our 
autumn.” 

**Ah, brother!” cries Harry, seizing his 
brother’s hand, ‘“‘I was gambling and making 
a fool of myself at the Wells and in London 
when my George was flying for his life in the 
wilderness! Oh, what a miserable spendthrift 
I have been!” 

‘*But I think thou art not unworthy to be 
called thy mother’s son,” said Mrs. Lambert, 
very softly, and with moistened eyes. Indeed, 
if Harry had erred, to mark his repentance, his 
love, his unselfish joy and generosity, was to 
feel that there was hope for the humbled and 
k.ud young sinner. 

‘*We presently crossed the river,” George 
resumed, ‘‘taking our course along the base 
of the western slopes of the Alleghanies; and 
through a grand forest region of oaks and ma- 
ple, and enormous poplars that grow a hundred 
feet high without a branch. It was the Indians 
whom we had to avoid, besides the outlying 
parties of French. Always of doubtful loyalty, 
the savages have been specially against us since 
our ill-treatment of them and the French tri- 
umph over us two years ago. 

**T was but weak still, and our journey 
through the wilderness lasted a fortnight or 
more. As we advanced the woods became 
redder and redder. The frost nipped sharply 
of nights. We lighted fires at our feet, and 
slept in our blankets as best we might. At this 
time of year the hunters who live in the mount- 
ains get their sugar from the maples. We came 
upon more than one such family camping near 
their trees by the mountain streams, and they 
welcomed us at their fires and gave us of their 
venison. So we passed over the two ranges of 
the Laurel Hills and the Alleghanies. The 


last day’s march of my trusty guide and myself 
took us down that wild, magnificent pass of 
Will’s Creek, a valley lying between cliffs near 
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a thousand feet high—bald, white, and broken 
into towers like huge fortifications, with eagles 
wheeling round the summits of the rocks and 
watching their nests among the crags. 

** And hence we descended to Cwwnberland, 


whence we had marched in the year before, and 
where there was now a considerable garrison of 
our people. Oh! you may think it was a wel- 
come day when I saw English colors again on 
the banks of our native Potomac!” 





Monthly Record of Current Cuents, 


UNITED STATES. 

HE November elections have generally resulted 
unfavorably to the Administration. In New 
York, where an unsuccessful attempt had been made 
to unite the entire Opposition vote upon a common 
State ticket, the following nominations were made 
for Governor: E. D. Morgan, Republican; A. J. 
Parker, Democrat; L. D. Burrows, American ; 
Gerrit Smith, Abolition and Temperance. The 
vote was as follows: Republican, 247,000 ; Demo- 
cratic, 230,000; American, 60,000; Abolition, 
5000: Mr. Morgan’s plurality being about 17,000. 
The whole Opposition vote was concentrated upon 
Congressional candidates, electing 27 out of 33 
members. The entire Opposition majority for 
members of Congress is about 70,000. Inthe State 
Legislature the Opposition have a decided majori- 
ty in both Houses.—In New Jersey the Opposition 
candidates for Congress succeeded in every dis- 
trict.—In Massachusetts N. P. Banks, Repablican, 
was elected Governor by a majority of about 29,000 ; 
all the members of Congress being of the same 
party.—In Ohio the Republican State ticket suc- 
ceeded by a majority of about 21,000; for Congress 
15 Republicans and 6 Democrats were chosen.— 
In Michigan Moses Wisner, Republican, was elect- 
ed Governor, by about 7000 majority; the Demo- 
crats gaining one member of Congress.—In IUinois, 
where Mr. Douglas took ground against the Kan- 
sas policy of the Administration on the one hand, 
and the Republican party on the other, the main 
interest of the canvass was concentrated upon the 
candidates for the State Legislature, as this in- 
volved the question of the re-election of Mr. Doug- 
las to the United States Senate. The result is 
still uncertain ; the probability being that a ma- 
jority of Democrats favorable to Mr. Douglas 
have been chosen.—In Delaware the Democrats 
succeeded by a small majority.—Elections for 
members of the next Congress have now been held 
in eighteen States, having 152 members. It is 
impossible to classify the members with perfect 
accuracy, some being elected as ‘‘ Republicans,” 
some as ‘‘ Americans,” some as ‘* Democrats,” and 
others as “‘ Anti-Lecompton Democrats.” Class- 
ing Republicans, Northern Americans, and Anti- 
Lecompton Democrats as ‘‘ Opposition,” and Dem- 
ocrats and Southern Americans as ‘‘ Administra- 
tion,” the result in these States, as compared with 
the present Congress, is approximately as follows : 


Adm. ~ Opp. 
Present Comgress.......0.seeseees 66 86 
WeRS COMBINES onc ccccccncecesocce 39 113 


Elections are yet to be held in fourteen States, 
having 84 Representatives. Of the members from 
these States in the present Congress 64 are Admin- 
istration and 20 Opposition. 

A project for another filibustering expedition to 
Nicaragua has been set on foot by Walker and 
others, and the President has issued a proclama- 
tion in which he states that ‘‘One of the leaders 





of a former illegal expedition, who has been al- 
ready twice expelled from Nicaragua, has invited, 
through the public newspapers, American citizens 
to emigrate to that republic, and has designated 
Mobile as the place of rendezvous and departure, 
and San Juan del Norte as the port to which they 
are bound. This person, who has renounced his 
allegiance to the United States, and claims to be 
President of Nicaragua, has given notice to the 
collector of the port of Mobile that two or three 
hundred vf these emigrants will be prepared to 
embark from that port about the middle of No- 
vember. For these and other good reasons, and 
for the purpose of saving American citizens who 
may have been honestly deluded into the belief 
that they are about to proceed to Nicaragua as 
peaceful emigrants, if any such there be, I, James 
Buchanan, President of the United States, have 
thought fit to issue this my proclamation, enjoin- 
ing upon all officers of the Government, civil and 
military, in their respective spheres, to be vigilant, 
active, and faithful in suppressing these illegal en- 
terprises.” 

From Utah the latest accounts represent every 
thing as quiet. Trains of goods were continually 
arriving from California and the East. The troops 
under command of General Johnston were consol- 
idated in one encampment. His command, in- 
cluding employés, numbered 7000 or 8000; there 
were also 4000 at Fort Bridger.——The Indians on 
the frontiers are troublesome. In an action, near 
Wachita Village, between a detachment of the 2d 
Cavalry and a party of Comanches, five of the for- 
mer and forty of the latter were killed. The Nava- 
jos in New Mexico are hostile, and two engage- 
ments have been fought with them. The agent 
has formally suspended all relations with them. 
He says that their wealth consists of 250,000 sheep 
and 60,000 horses, the loss of which would drive 
them to desperation, and give rise to a long war, 
like that in Florida, It has been found necessary 
to raise a body of troops in Texas to protect the 
frontiers from the incursions of the savages. In 
Oregon the Indians are suing for peace, which 
Colonel Wright, who commands our troops, has 
refused to grant, unless they will surrender un- 
conditionally, and bring in all their women and 
property. The soldiers are destroying the grain- 
fields and provisions of the savages, who are re- 
duced to great distress.——The inhabitants of Da- 
cotah have completed a temporary government, to 
continue till Congress shall organize a regular 
Territorial Government.——The Frazer River gold 
excitement has entirely subsided, and the miners 
are rapidly returning to California. The river 
had fallen so as to permit mining, and considerable 
gold had been taken out; but as early as the 1st 
of October the weather had become too cold to per- 
mit of work.——The reports of the discovery of 
gold near Pike’s Peak in Kansas are confirmed. 
The Kansas Weekly Press of October 23, states that 
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a miner had just reached Elwood with $6000 or 
$7000 in gold dust, which had been gathered by 
three men in two months. The latest intelligence 
describes the country as very inviting to emigrants, 
large numbers of whom are preparing to make the 
journey in the spring. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

General Vidaurri, who was marching toward 
the capital with every prospect of success, was 
surprised near San Luis by the Government troops 
under Miramon, and totally defeated, with a loss 
of 400 killed and 1500 prisoners. He then issued 
a proclamation calling upon several merchants 
along the northern frontier to pay $150,000, with- 
out asking any questions, or leave the country. 
Many foreign merchants began preparations to 
leave, when Vidaurri revoked the proclamation, 
resigned the command of his remaining army to 
Colonel Zaragoza, and departed for parts unknown. 
The new commander was at the latest dates en- 
deavoring to reorganize his forces, with consider- 
able success. The defeat of the “Liberals” is 
partly balanced by a victory obtained near Gua- 
dalajara, by General Degollado, over the Govern- 
ment forces under Casanova. The condition of 
the country is deplorable; both parties seem to 

lunder and indiscriminately ; and gangs 
of robbers infest every section. A letter from the 
capital says: ‘* Day ‘after day we hear of nothing 
but robbery after robbery, sack after sack. The 
ordinary circumstances of the robbery of a dili- 
gence, the plundering of a small town, and such 
like small affairs, excite little attention. It is 
estimated that six or eight thousand persons have 
taken refuge in the capital. The number already 
driven from house and home is estimated at more 
than a quarter of a million; and still the work 
goes on.” —The Tehuantepec ‘route i is announced to 
be open, the first company of ‘passengers commenc- 
ing the passage on the 30th of October, with the 
prospect of proceeding without delay or trouble to 
the Pacific side.——Bolivia is in an unsettled state. 
An attempt has been made to assassinate the Presi- 
dent, Sefior Linares. Two persons who stood by 
his side were shot down; the barracks were attack- 
ed at the same time, Dut without success; the 
leader of the insurgents was shot dead, and his fol- 
lowers fled.——In Peru new disturbances have 
broken out—insurrectionary movements at home, 
and hostilities with Bolivia on the frontiers. 

EUROPE. 

There is little European intelligence which de- 
mands record. The British Parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 19th of October.——On the 20th 
some intelligible signals were received at Valentia 
from Trinity Bay, through the Telegraphic cable. 
The words were, “‘ Daniells now in circuit.” Au- 
thority was at once given to use the Daniells bat- 
tery at Valentia. Mr. Saward, the Secretary of 
the Company, says that this result, though encour- 
aging, must not be looked upon as permanent; for 
it is clear that there is a serious fault in the cable, 
and it is not certain that any efforts except such as 
would be dangerous to the cable can overcome the 
obstacles in the way of perfect working.——The 
Company owning the Leviathan steamship has been 
dissolved, and a new one is projected to purchase 
the vessel at less than half its original cost. The 





capital of the new company is filed at £330,000.—— 
Mr. Staunton, the champion chess-player of En- 
gland, has declined to fulfill his promise to play a 
match with Mr. Morphy, on the ground that his 





literary engagements will not leave him time for 
the amount of practice necessary in order to regain 
his old strength. Mr. Morphy has been invited to 
play before the Emperor.—A serious misunder- 
standing has occurred between France and Portu- 
gal. A French vessel, the Charles et Georges, was 
seized by the Portuguese on the coast of Africa as 
aslaver. The French Government demanded that 
it should be given up, and an indemnity paid for 
its seizure; after some delay the Portuguese ac- 
ceded to the demand, avowedly on the ground that 
they had no means of resisting the force threatened 
to be employed by the French. The Correspond- 
ent, a Parisian cng. has been seized, and the 
editor and publish ted, on t of an 
article by Count Montalonbert, which is said to 
attack the right of universal suffrage and the au- 
thority of the Emperor. 
THE EAST. 

The insurgents in Oude continue to give consid. 
erable trouble, although their numbers are greatly 
diminished. The famous Nena Sahib has disap- 
peared altogether; but another chief, Tantia To- 
pee, keeps the field at the head of the Gwalior mu- 
tineers, moving with great celerity from place to 
place, and making his assaults when wholly unex- 
pected. In an attack upon the town of Jahlra Pa- 
tun, just after having been defeated by General 
Roberts, he got possession of a large amount of 
treasure and forty guns. Of these, twenty-five 
were shortly after retaken in an action, in which 
he was again beaten. Orders were given that the 
native troops at Mooltan, thirteen hundred in num- 
ber, should be disbanded and sent home in small 
detachments. These men, supposing that they 
were to be divided in order that they might be 
easily cut to pieces, rushed upon the artillery bar- 
racks, occupied by six hundred European troops, 
with the purpose of seizing the guns. They were 
armed only with clubs and stones. The troops 
fired into the frantic mob, killing three hundred 
and fifty at the first discharge. The remainder 
fled, but were hotly pursued; and of the thirteen 
hundred only one hundred and fifty escaped alive. 
A successful attack was made on the 19th of Sep- 
tember upon a body of three thousand insurgents 
posted on an island; two boats loaded with fu- 
gitives attempting to escape were sunk by the ar- 
tillery ; one thousand in all were slain. Several 
minor engagements have taken place, the British 
proving victorious in every instance. The 
French and English at Canton are still harassed 
by the Chinese, who are exhorted by proclama- 
tions to cut off the barbarians, man by man, not- 
withstanding the treaty made by the Emperor. A 
large number of piratical junks had been sunk or 
captured by the English. The rebel cause is ap- 
parently declining. They seem to have suspend- 
ed operations as soon as they encountered men who 
were willing tofight——Lord Elgin has concluded a 
favorable commercial treaty with Japan, by which 
five ports are to be opened to the English, who are 
to have a resident minister at Jeddo. Cotton and 
woolen goods are to pay a duty of only five per 
cent. ; other articles generally to pay twenty per 
cent.—Mr. Harris, the American consular agent, 
has also negotiated a new treaty, which was sign- 
ed at a place near Jeddo on the 28th of July, con- 
ferring important privileges. Among these is the 
abolition of the government monopoly of trade 
and the right of diplomatic residence at the cap- 
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Literary ative. 


TheCourtship of Miles Standish, and Other Poems, | has here collected a mass of information on one of 
by Hexry Wapswortu LoncreLtow. (Pub-| the most prominent social evils of the civilized 
lished by ‘Ticknor and Fields.) In the main poem | world, in the form of a Report to the Governors of 
of this volume Mr. Longfellow has again made | the Alms-house of the City of New York. He has 
use of the hexameter verse, which he handled with | treated the subject in its historical relations, as 
such graceful facility in the charming idy]l of Evan- | well as in its bearings on public morals and hy- 
geline. Whatever may be decided as to the ad- | giene, and has brought forward a variety of sug- 
aptation of this measure to English poetry, it can | gestions that challenge the attention of the polit- 
scarcely be denied that he has moulded it into an | ical economist no less than of the philanthropist. 





appropriate medium for his quaint, primeval nar- 
rative, and that the fortunes of Miles Standish, re- | 
nowned in love as well as in war, form a singularly | 
attractive picture in this rustic frame-work. Mr. | 
Longfellow’s plastic power is shown not only in the 
dexterity with which he produces harmonious ef- | 
fects from his naturally prosaic hexameter, but in 
the skill with which he shapes the intractable ma- 
terials of his theme into images of sweet and win- 
ning loveliness. The old Puritan soldier certainly 
presented an unpromising subject for poetical de- 
scription. Nor could the worthy John Alden, or 
the good, frank-hearted Priscilla, have ever dream- 
ed that their brows should be encircled with the 
halo of romance. Plymouth Rock, too, is more 
heroic than poetic; though it must be admitted 
that many a wild flower of rare fragrance and 
beauty finds shelter in Plymouth woods. The au- 
thor has turned to admirable account all the imag- 
inative elements of his theme, while he has clothed 
it with new charms from the fertile associations of | 
his own mind. The passages in the poem which 
dwell the longest in the memory and produce the 
most agreeable effect are those descriptive of the 
local scenery, which, by their freshness and natural 
coloring, are entitled to a place among the most 
pleasing specimens of Mr. Longfellow’s composi- 
tion.—The smaller poems contained in this volume 
comprise the favorite fugitive pieces with which 
readers have been familiar as they passed the 
rounds of the periodical press. No one can ever 
weary of the stately ring of the ‘‘ Warden of the 
Cinque Ports,” or the solemn pathos of the “ Two 
Angels.” 

Vernon Grove ; or, Hearts as they Are. (Publish- 
ed by Rudd and Carleton). The plot of this novel 
—which we understand is by a new writer, though 
it by no means needs the indulgence due to a first 
attempt—is founded on the influence exercised by 
a thoughtful, right-hearted, and sympathetic fem- 
inine character on a disposition naturally impetu- 
ous and jealous, prone to self-absorption, and soured 
by a succession of almost ruinous disappointments. 
The hero.is a man of great energy of intellect and 
will, in possession of ample wealth, of a nature de- 
manding devoted affection and sympathy, but with 





the misfortune of having lost his eye-sight in early 
manhood, and finding none in his immediate fam- 
ily circle from whom his life-long sorrow could re- 
ceive solace. The growth of a tender attachment | 
between him and an admirable young maiden 
whom a rare good fortune has brought to his side 
forms the pivot of the story. In the unfolding of | 
incident and the delineation of character, the writer | 
exhibits both originality and insight; and without 
any violation of the natural and probable sequence | 
of events, imparts perpetual vivacity and interest | 
to the narrative. The story affords a promising | 
augury for the future career of the writer. 

The History of Prostitution, by Wizu1am W. | 
Sanxcer, M.D. (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) The resident physician of Blackwell’s Island 


The Cosmopolitan Art Journal commences its 
third volume with the Number for December. It 
fully maintains its high character as a record of 
art and literature. In typography and illustration 


| it is admirable, and in its literary character will 


compare favorably with any journal published in 
this country. The Art Journal is furnished gratis 
to subscribers to the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Art Associa- 
tion.” (Published at 548 Broadway, New York.) 

Wells’s Natural Philosophy. Our notice of this 
book in the last number of the Magazine has elic- 
ited from the author a second reply, which, al- 
though prolix and containing much irrelevant 


| matter, we nevertheless insert without abridg- 


ment. The following is the author's reply : 


“To the Editor of Harper's Magazine: 

**Your second criticism upon ‘Wells's Philosophy,’ 
occupying nearly four columns of your November Num- 
ber, by its renewed charges of érror and incompetency, 
requires, as indeed it in terms challenges, a reply. As 
we can not expect sufficient space in your columns for a 
full discussion of all the points cited by the critic, we 
shall take up the most important, and treat them as 
briefly as the nature of the subject will allow. 

** And first, as to the corrections alluded to in our last. 
They were made in the plates of the book, as then stated, 
before the appearance of your criticism. Probably an 
earlier edition of the book was sent you by mistake. 

“1. Hurgicanes.—The critic charges that the state- 
ment of the ‘ Philosophy,’ p. 286, that, ‘the mass of air 
in a hurricane is driven outward from the centre toward 
the margin,’ is erroneous. As the critic here contravenes 
an almost universally accredited principle, it would have 
been more appropriate for him to support his position, 
than to call on us to defend ours. He might as well 
‘challenge us to make good’ a hundred other acknowl- 
edged principles in physics. In support of our position 
we refer him to the writings of Reid and Redfield. pas- 
sim. So also Brocklesby, in his * Meteorology,’ p. 58-59, 
ed. of 1858, after stating that hurricanes are rotary 
storms, says: ‘If the hurricane is a vast whirlwind, the 
atmosphere constituting the body of the storm will be 
driven outward from the centre toward the margin, just 
as water in a pail which is made to revolve rapidly flies 
from the centre, and swells up at the sides," Brocklesb: 
continues to discuss this principle, and concludes wi 
the assertion that ‘amid all the phenomena of storms, 
no fact is better established than this, that an extraordi- 
nary depression of the barometer, in tropical climates, is 
a sure forerunner of a hurricane." 

“2. CAPILLARY PHENOMENA.—‘ Wells's Philosophy’ 
asserts that, in capillary phenomena, glass repels mer- 
cury, and attracts water. The critic, without noticing 
that we were discussing capillary phenomena, says that 
‘the attraction of glass for mercury is far than 
its attraction for water;’ and, in support of his position, 


| cites the experiment of lifting a horizontal plate of glass 
{from the surfaces of mercury and water respectively. 


We admit that more force is required to lift the glass 


| from the mercury than from the water; but this experi- 
| ment is not to the point, as other principles are involved 


init. It is a universally admitted fact that when a plate 
of glass, or a glass tube, is plunged vertically in mercury 
and in water, respectively, the surface of the mercury 
next the glass is depressed, and the surface of the water 
is elevated. The critic can not deny that this is the re- 
sult. Now, as to the principle involved in it. The 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ last edition, says: ‘In a cap- 
illary tube the greatest depression will take place when 
a solid has no attraction for the particles of the fiuid.’ 
Any amount of testimony might be quoted in support of 
our position. 
“3, Cotors.—Upon the question, ‘ What color will be 
roduced by mixing powders of the seven colors? the 
critic's attack is, after all, upon the author's expression 
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relative to a small variation in the shade of color. The 
‘Philosophy’ says it is not white or grayish white. 
Against this the critic cites half a column from Sir Isaac 
Newton, stating that the color thus produced is a dusky, 
obscure, dark white, such as mi ~ht arise from a mixture 
of white and black. Sir Isaac Newton further states that 
it was only under peculiarly arranged circumstances as 
to full sunlight through an open window, and at a dis- 
tance of 12 to 18 feet, that the mixture appeared white. 
Furthermore, Robert Hunt, ‘Physics,’ page 408, says: 
*It is very common in books of science to find it stated 
that by mixing powders of the colors of the rays of light, 
a gray, approaching to white, is produced; this is an er- 
ror which — been again and again repeated, evidently 
without examination. A neutral lavender may be form- 
ed; but the usual result is a deep brown—with some col- 
ors an absolute bi —but never any advance toward 
whiteness." The author has only to add that actual ex- 
periment, as ordinarily performed, shows the result to 
be, not white, but a dark gray, or dirty brown: and yet 
this is what the critic terms ‘a dignified rebuke to Sir 
Isaac Newton’ (whose name, however, is not aliuded to 
in the book in that connection), and a ‘glaring and fun- 
damental error.’ 

“4. COMPLEMENTARY CoLors.—The critic says the 
following is ‘absurd in theory, as well as false in fact," 
viz.: ‘Each color of the solar ray has its complementary 
color; for if it be not white it is deficient in certain rays 
that would aid in producing white; and these absent 
Tays compose its complementary color. The law of com- 
plementary colors is this: The complementary color is al- 
ways the spectrum. Thus if we take half the length 
of the spectrum by a pair of compasses, and fix one leg 
on any color, the other leg will fall upon its complement- 
ary color, or upon the one which, added to the first, will 
produce white light.’ 

“* Now compare this ‘absurd’ and ‘false’ passage with 
the language of Sir David Brewster (see Brewster's * Op- 
tics," last English edition, p. 431), which is as follows: 
‘In order to find the accidental color of any color in the 
spectrum, take half the length of the spectrum in a pair 
of compasses, and setting one foot in the color whose ac- 
cidental color is required, the other will fall upon the 
accidental cclor. If the primitive color is reduced to 
the same degree of intensity as the accidental color, we 
shall find that one is the complement of the other, or 
what the other wants to make it white light; that is, the 
primitive and the accidental colors, when mixed together, 
make white light.’ May we not, therefore, adopt the 
language of the critic, and retort that he ‘administers a 
dignified rebuke’ to Sir David Brewster? 

**Now it does not meet this point to say that ‘Sir 
Isaac Newton says that no two colors of the spectrum 
combined will form white light ;* for we have never said 
that they would. But we said that two complementary 
colors combined produce white. Of course one of two 
complementary colors in the spectrum is always formed 
by the combination of two others, as orange, which is the 
complementary color of blue, is formed by the overlap- 
ping of red and yellow. To put the point more specific- 
ally: Will the critic deny that the red of the spectrum, 
added to its complementary color, bluish-green, will 
make white light? or that blue, added to orange-red, 

produce white? 

“5. Concave Mrrrors.—It is stated in the ‘ Philos- 
ophy’ that ‘the general effect of concave mirrors is to 
produce an larger than the object." The critic 
twice insinuates that this is erroneous, yet does not deny 
it specifically, sinee the experience of every one who has 
ever used a magnifying toilet-glass would refute him. 
It does not affect the truth of our statement to show that 
this effect is not produced when the rays proceed from a 
distant body, as in the case of the reflecting telescope. 
Furthermore, this point is fully discussed and ex- 
plaired in the ‘ Philosophy,’ in immediate connection 
with the general statement first quoted, and it is also il- 
as by an engraving. We ask, Is such criticism 

r 

**6. VARIATION OF THE Compass.—We are charged 
with a grave error in asserting that ‘there are two lines 
of no variation’ (i.e. of the needle). * These two lines,’ 
says the critic, ‘ unquestionably form one continuous line 
surrounding the globe. It is true that in the neighbor- 
hood of either pole this line has not been traced." So 
then, according to his own admission, the connection at 
either pole can not be affirmed; and the statement of the 
book is therefore fully justified by the fact. It is also 
justified by the language of almost every reputable 
writer on the subject—the two lines being invariably 
designated as the eastern and western, or the American 
a ee no a ra Harris, 

unt, Brande, ‘ Encyc. Useful Arts,’ and ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica, last edition.’ 





“We now wish to call special attention to the charge 
immediately following the above, viz.: ‘He (Mr. W.) 
also says the eastern line of no variation begins in the 
White Sea, descending south until it reaches the latitude 
of 71°. Now according to our map no part df the White 
Sea extends so far north as 69°. Will Mr. Wells explain 
to us how far south one must travel from 69° N. latitude 
before he reaches 71° N. latitude’ 

“So much for the charge, to which we reply that there 
is in the book no ground whatever for the gross imputa- 
tion of ignorance of geography which the critic makes. 
The text reads as follows: ‘The eastern line of no vari- 
ation begins on the north in the White Sea, makes a 
great semicircle, descending south, until it reaches the 
latitude of 71°. It then passes along the Sea of Japan,’ 
etc. It is thus apparent that the ‘descending south" 
qualifies the expression ‘a great semicircle’ «which has 
been singularly omitted by the critic), and is intended to 
indicate the direction of the curvature, as is obvious from 
the succeeding reference to the continuation of the line 
in the Sea of Japan, In other words, the equivalent of 
the text is, that the line of no variation stretches from 
the White Sea to the parallel of 71°, and that the course 
of the line is circular, with a curvature descending south. 
Moreover, the identical words which we used occur in 
Hunt's ‘ Physics,’ p. 319, last London edition; also see 
* Encyclopedia Britannica,’ last London edition, vol. xiv., 
p. 49. Will the critic deny that there is such a semicir- 
cular line, beginning in the White Sea, curving down- 
ward, and then reaching up to latitude 71°? Why the 
misquotation on the part of the critic? 

“The criticism upon the statement on page 428 is 
founded on an erroneous quotation of part of a sentence 
dissevered from its conclusion, and entirely altering the 
meaning of the text, as any reader will perceive by re- 
ferring to the entire passage. The critic’s innuendo is, 
that the author ignored the fact or degree of the varia- 
tion of the compass; yet the identical sentence quoted 
from, while stating the general correctness of the needle 
for ordinary purposes (instancing wanderers who had lost 
their way), closes with the caution that ‘for more accu- 
rate purposes it is necessary to apply a rule of correction.’ 
Moreover, the context for several pages immediately pre- 
ceding is devoted to the explanation, nature, degree, 
and rule of variation. 

“7, SPHERICAL ABERRATION.—The critic says, ‘ Mr. 
W.’s statement respecting spherical aberration shows 
that he has no clear ideas’ on the subject. The ‘ Philos- 
ophy’ states that the spherical aberration of a lens is ow- 
ing to ‘a difference in the convergence of the rays coming 
from the centre and the edges of the lens." The critic 
says, ‘ This is entirely erroneous.’ [This is not the state- 
ment which the critic pronounced erroneous.—Ep.] Now 
Brewster's ‘Optics,’ last London edition, p. 52, defines 
spherical aberration to be due to the fact that ‘the rays 
nearest the axis (centre) of the lens are refracted to a 
focus more remote than those which are incident at a dis- 
tance from the axis’ (that is, nearer the edges). Is Sir 
David Brewster also ‘entirely erroneous? And as to the 
use of a concave screen as a familiar illustration of a 
mode of correcting the aberration, we aver that it is not 
only perfectly legitimate, but often used in lectures; 
though it is not, nor have we alleged that it is, the ordi- 
nary practical way. On the contrary, the text expressly 
Says, in the same connection, that spherical aberrations 
are practically overcome by a combination of lenses of 
different refracting powers. 

“If the critic should desire to continue the discussion, 
we will cheerfully take up the other points se by 


. 


him. 
“ October 27, 1858."? 


Upon receipt of the preceding communication we 
again requested the publishers to furnish us a copy 
of the last edition of Mr. Wells’s book, and a copy 
was immediately sent us. We have compared this 
copy with the former editions of the same work, and 
find that the passage on page 61, which we have 
heretofore criticised, has been changed so as to 
read as follows: “‘ A pendulum that will vibrate 
once in nine seconds must have a length of 81 feet 
greater than one vibrating once in one second.”” Now 
a pendulum vibrating once in one second is less 
than four feet in length. Hence a pendulum vi- 
brating once in nine seconds must be /ess than 85 
feetin length. This result is too small by nearly 
two hundred feet. We recommend to Mr. W. to 


‘peck his flint and try it again.” 
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Mr. W. has replied to seven of our criticisms, 
and we will review them in order. 

1. Hurricaxes.—-In our September number we 
challenged Mr. W. to name a single example of a 
violent storm in which the general motion of the 
air was outward from the centre of the storm; we 
did not challenge him to state from what author he 
borrowed his paragraph. It will be observed that 
Professor B.’s statement is hypothetical, beginning 
with an if. Mr. W.’s statement is absolute, and 
omits the ‘‘if.” The question at issue between Mr. 
W. and ourselves is a simple question of fact. 
Does the mass of air which constitutes the body of 
a violent storm move outward from the centre to- 
ward the margin? Now numerous observations 
have been collected respecting a large number of 
storms, and the direction of the wind at each sta- 
tio. +s been exhibited by an arrow upon a map, 
from shich we are able to see at a glance whether 
the air tends outward from the centre. Mr. Espy’s 
Report on Meteorology, in 1843, contains more than 
twenty such charts, and in nearly all we see a prev- 
alent tendency of the wind inward, toward the cen- 
tre of a violent storm; and in no case do we find 
any general tendency outward. The same tend- 
ency is distinctly seen in the storms investigated 
by Redfield and Reid. Although both of them con- 
tend that the air moves in circles around the centre 
of a violent storm, and, therefore, that there is no 
tendency either outward or inward, yet the ob- 
servations which they have themselves collected 
show a prevalent tendency inward rather that out- 
ward; and we have never yet seen observations of 
a single violent storm which indicated any general 
movement outward from the point of least baro- 
metric pressure. 

2. CAPILLARY PHENOMENA.—As Mr. W. appears 
to be groping sadly in the dark respecting capillary 
attraction, we will give him the results of Laplace's 
demonstrations as developed in the ‘‘ Mecanique Ce- 
leste,” vol. iv., p. 693-4. If the attraction of an 
open glass tube for a liquid be exactly one half the 
attraction of the particles of the liquid for each oth- 
er, the surface of the liquid in the tube will be 
horizontal. If the attraction of the glass for the 
liquid be greater than half the attraction of the 
liquid for itself, the liquid will be elevated in the 
tube, and its surface will be concave; if Jess than 
half, the liquid will be depressed, and its surface 
will be convex. The statement which Mr. W. 
copies from the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” is in 
entire accordance with Laplace. If glass had no 
attraction for mercury, the depression would un- 
questionably be greater than what we now ob- 
serve; but neither here nor in Laplace will he find 
any countenance for his doctrine that glass repels 
mercury. 

8. Cotors.—In our September number we stat- 
ed: “‘ At the bottom of page 327 Mr. W. administers 
a dignified rebuke to Sir Isaac Newton.” The fol- 
lowing isa simple statement of the facts. Newton, 
in his “‘ Optics,” says that by mixing powders of 
the seyen different colors he has often produced a 
grayish-white mixture; and he contends that this 
was a true white, requiring only sufficient illumina- 
tion to render it as white as a sheet of the whitest 
paper. Mr. W. says ‘‘this is not the fact.” We 
therefore feel that Sir Isaac Newton has been re- 
buked. If the passage in question were original 
with Mr. W. we should admire him for his bold- 
ness; but it seems, from his own account, that the 
passage was borrowed. 


4, ComPLEMENTARY CoLors.—Mr. W. has con- 
trived to envelop the subject of complementary 
colors in a fog which we will endeavor to clear up. 
One color is said to be complementary to another 
when the two, if combined together, would form 
white light. Now if we wish to know what color 
is complementary to a given color (suppose the 
middle ray of the red part of the solar spectrum), 
we have but to combine together all the other 
rays of the spectrum; and this may be done by 
transmitting them through an achromatic lens. 
We shall find that the rays in question, thus 
combined, form a peculiar bluish-green. The com- 
plementary color of red is therefore a peculiar 
bluish-green; but this color does not correspond 
to that of any single portion of the solar spec- 
trum, although its predominant tint is found in that 
part of the spectrum which is intermediate between 
the blue and green. We will then give a categor- 
ical answer to Mr. W.’s pointed question. The 
red of the spectrum, added to that part of the spec- 
trum which is intermediate between the blue and 
green, and which is distant from the first color by 
half the length of the spectrum, will not produce 
white light, but the mixture will have a ruddy tint. 

There is no discrepancy between our views and 
those of Brewster. Brewster wrote his ‘‘ Optics” 
professedly for popular readers; and in the chap- 
ter from which Mr. W.’s quotation is made, he was 
treating of accidental colors, which are always ex- 
tremely faint, and he gives a rule which is suf- 
ficiently exact for indicating what color is acci- 
dental to any given color; but when we compare 
together the brilliant tints of the solar spectrum we 
need a more exact definition of complementary col- 
ors, and Mr. W.’s error arose from substituting the 
word ‘‘complementary” where Brewster wrote 
“accidental.” Mr. W.’s statement that ‘the com- 
plementary color is always half the spectrum” is ar- 
rant nonsense. 

5. CoxcavE Mrrrors.—The image formed in 
the focus of a concave mirror may be less or greater 
than the object, according to the distance of the 
object from the mirror. In most cases where a con- 
cave mirror is employed in optical instruments, the 
image is less than the object. It is not true that 
the general effect is to produce an image larger 
than the object. 

6. VARIATION OF THE Compass.—We do not ad- 
mit that it is in any respect doubtful that the Amer- 
ican line of no variation is continuous with the 
Asiaticline. In the North Atlantic ocean the vari- 
ation of the needle is westerly ; in the North Pacific 
ocean it is easterly. Suppose, then, a traveler 
starts from the North Atlantic, and goes by the 
North Pole into the North Pacific, he goes from a 
region where the variation is westerly into a re- 
gion where the variation is easterly ; and this can 
only happen by passing over a line where the va- 
riation is zero. The American and Asiatic lines of 
no variation, therefore, certainly form portions of 
one continuous line surrounding the globe. Wedo 
not object to the expressions ‘‘ American and Asi- 
atic lines of no variation,” but we do object to the 
absurd idea that these lines are distinct and dis- 
continuous. 

Mr. W. contends that in his description of the 
eastern line of no variation, the words ‘‘ descending 
south” are to be read parenthetically, and are not 
to be connected with the words ‘until it reaches . 
the latitude of 71°,” which immediately succeed. 





We candidly admit that this interpretation never 
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vccurred to us until we read Mr. W.’s reply, and 
we must regard his language as laboriously ob- 
scure. The entire description of the line of no va- 
riation is singularly infelicitous, and is none the 
better because it was borrowed. We would ask for 
no other test of the obscurity of this description than 
that a dozen pupils should each be furnished with 
a map of the world, and be required to trace the 
lines of no variation from the description here 
given. We had supposed that our difficulty in 
understanding this passage arose from some typo- 
graphical error, and that the error probably con- 
sisted in the number 71°. According to the mag- 
netic maps of Barlow and Berghaus the line of no 
variation north of Japan does not extend as high 
as latitude 71°. 

7. SPHERICAL ABERRATION.—The error in Mr. 
W.’s book consists in his statement that an image 
may be rendered perfect—that is, free from spheric- 
al aberration—by making the screen concave. We 
assert not only that this is not the ordinary prac- 
tical way of correcting spherical aberration, but 
that, even with a concave screen, the image can 
not be made perfect; and we consider it sufficient 
to state that in an astronomical telescope, when 
the object is a mere point (as in the case of a fixed 
star), the image, which should be a mere point, is 
nevertheless rendered indistinct by spherical aber- 
ration. 

It thus appears that Mr. W. has failed to show 
the inaccuracy of a single one of the criticisms con- 
tained in our September number. In that notice 
we remarked that, ‘‘during a hasty perusal, we 
had marked over a hundred errors, few of which 
could be charged to the carelessness of the print- 
er.” This statement was not a rhetorical flourish, 
nor was it made at random. In proof of this we 
will briefly indicate a few more errors in the “‘ Phi- 
losophy,” confining ourselves to the last edition fur- 
nished us by the publishers. 

On page 23 Mr. W. says that “steel, India- 
rubber, and ivory, are specially elastic; while 
glass and lead are elastic in a limited degree.” 
We will inform Mr. W. that glass approaches near- 
er to perfect elasticity than steel, ivory, or India- 
rubber. 

On page 58 he informs us that ‘‘ the escapement- 
wheel of a clock commonly has 60 ¢eeth.” We 
have often examined escapement-wheels, and have 
never found more than 30 teeth. 

On page 59 he says, ‘‘ The sum of the momenta 
of all the portions of a pendulum rod on each side 
of the centre of oscillation will be equal ;” and on 
page 65 he informs us in what sense the word mo- 
mentum is to be taken. Now, not to insist upon 
the impropriety of employing a scientific princi- 
ple which is only explained in a subsequent part 
of the book (a fault which we have repeatedly no- 
ticed in this work), we remark that the above 
statement respecting the centre of oscillation is en- 
tirely erroneous. The momenta on opposite sides 
of this point are not equal. 

On page 120 he confounds the springing of an 
arch with an abutment! On page 123 he states the 
average depth of the ocean at 3000 feet, or about 
half a mile! 

On page 198 he says, ‘‘ An echo in a building 
near Milan, Italy, is said to repeat a loud sound 
audibiy.” This statement is so incredible as to ex- 
cite our unqualified amazement ! 

On page 226 he says, “ Air is not heated to any 
extent by the direct rays of the sun.” If Mr. W. 





will refer to the Report of the British Scientific As- 
sociation for 1840, p. 64, he will find proof that 
more than one fourth of the sun’s rays are absorb- 
ed by the atmosphere when they traverse it verti- 
cally, and a much greater portion when they trav- 
erse it obliquely. 

On page 228 he says, ‘‘ Iron wire increases only 
wiz in bulk when heated from zero of the ther- 
mometer up to 212.” This statement contains at 
least two errors. Instead of zero it should read 
32°; and instead of bulk it should read length. The 
increase in bulk is three times the increase in 
length. 

On page 263 he says, “‘ In summer time, when zo 
fire is made in the chimney, the column of air in it 
is generally at a higher temperature than the ex- 
ternal air.” If this statement is true may we not 
conclude that in winter, when fire 7s made in the 
chimney, the column of air in it should be at a 
lower temperature than the external air? 

Cn page 279 he informs us that “ Arabia and 
Persia lie west of the great desert of Africa !*? 

On page 282 he says, ‘‘ The general direction of 
the wind is from tracts of ocean toward tracts of 
land.” The direction of the wind is sometimes 
from ocean to land, and sometimes the reverse. 
There is no propriety in calling either of them the 
general direction. 

On page 290 he says, ‘‘ The majority of shooting 
stars appear to emanate from a point in the con- 
stellation Leo.” This remark is only true of a 
particular season of the year. At other seasons 
of the year the majority of shooting stars emanate 
from a very different part of the heavens. 

On page 317 he represents it as peculiar to the 
undulatory theory of light that “refraction is due 
to an alteration in the velocity with which a ray 
of light travels.” Now it is a fact, conceded by 
those who reject the undulatory theory of light as 
well as by those who adopt it, that light experi- 
ences a change of velocity in passing from a rarer 
toa denser medium. This supposition, then, is by 
no means peculiar to the undulatory theory. 

On page 321 he says, ‘‘ The focal distance of a 
double convex lens is equal to the radius of the 
sphere of which the lens is a portion.” This is 
only true of a lens made of a substance whose in- 
dex of refraction is 1°5, which is nearly true of 
crown glass; but with flint glass or diamond the 
focal length is very different. 

On page 327 he informs us that “rays of light, 
when once refracted by a prism, are not capable of 
being refracted again.” This doctrine is certainly 
novel, and we must believe original with the au- 
thor. 

On page 353 he informs us that ‘‘ convex lenses 
remedy long-sightedness, by increasing the con- 
vergence of rays of light passing through them.” 
No distinct image can be formed upon the retina 
by means of convergent rays, even with the assist- 
ance of a convex lens. 

We have thus devoted to Mr. W.’s book an 
amount of space to which its importance does not 
entitle it. Mr. W.’s publishers have advertised 
that ‘‘ Professors Bache and Henry have certified 
to his peculiar qualifications for writing a text- 
book on Natural Philosophy.” If either Professor 


Bache or Professor Henry will give his opinion 
that any one of our criticisms is erroneous, we will 
cheerfully make room for its insertion in our Mag- 
azine; otherwise we must decline publishing any 
thing farther on this subject. 























Ghitor’s 

LIMPSES OF THE AMERICAN FUTURE. 

—Professor Guyot, in his celebrated work en- 
titled ‘‘ Earth and Man,” brings out prominently 
the great fact that America is destined to be the 
continent of the future. The geographical march 

«of civilization, according to his view, points to the 
New World as the scene for the full and final de- 
velopment of humanity. A more beautiful and 
instructive argument, so far as the science of phys- 
ical geography is concerned, has never been pre- 
sented to the public mind. ‘The following para- 
graph, taken from the closing pages of his volume, 
will furnish the reader with an idea of his theory, 
viz.: ‘* Asia, Europe, and North America are the 
three grand stages of humanity in its march through 
the ages. Asia is the cradle, where man passed 
his infancy under the authority of law, and where 
he learned his dependence upon a sovereign mas- 
ter. Europe is the school where his youth was 
trained, where he waxed in strength and knowl- 
edge, grew to manhood, and learned at once his lib- 
erty and his moral responsibility. America is the 
theatfe of his activity during the period of man- 
hood ; the land where he applies and practices all 
he has learned, brings into action all the forces he 
has acquired, and where he is still to learn that 
the entire development of his being and his own 
happiness are possible only by willing obedience 
to the laws of his Maker.” The sound principle is 
laid down and amply illustrated that “‘ the entire 
physical creation corresponds to the moral crea- 
tion, and is only to be explained by it.” Agree- 
ably to this law the western continent, ‘‘ founded 
on a plan widely departing from Asia-Europe,” 
is characterized by “simplicity and unity,” and 
by “its vast extents, its fruitful plains, its num- 
berless rivers, the prodigious facility of communi- 
cation, nowhere impeded by serious obstacles, its 
oceanic position,” is pre-eminently fitted to be a 
“most magnificent theatre” for the consummation 
of human history. 

With these views, so forcibly and eloquently 
expressed by the learned author, we most heartily 
sympathize. Coming to us from a science that, a 
century since, was not known—a science present- 
ing such illustrious men as Humboldt and Maury 
among its laborers and expounders, they are the 
more welcome from the fact that they are the in- 
dependent results of manly thinking, learned from 
intelligent communion with nature as nature is re- 
vealed in the light of God. They serve no artifi- 
cial theory. They have no taint of partisanship. 
Statesmanship and diplomacy have not concocted 
them as expedients to sanction conquest and rob- 
bery. But by silent, patient, earnest workers in 
the vast realms of God’s power and wisdom, they 
have been slowly and carefully wrought out for the 
thought and hope of humanity. Nor can we with- 
hold the utterance that to us, moving on the busy 
arena of life, and blessed with few pauses in the 
struggle and battle of the world, there is some- 
thing sublime in this deciphering of the prophetic 
symbols long ago stamped on the mountains and 
prairies, the forests and mineral beds, of this great 
continent. Prophets are no more. The last of the 
inspired race was the Apostle of Love, as if it were 
needful for us to know that love, in closing the 
volume of futurity, left us the assurance of a contin- 


Cahle. 


tection over theinterests ofhumanity. But though 
prophets are gone there are prophecies left on record 
in iron and marble. Over the length and breadth 
of continents, and far down in ancient strata, and 
along the beds of majestic rivers, are they written 
in a language that was not confused at Babel, and 
requires no “gift of tongues” toset forth its meaning. 
Witnesses are they to a divine wisdom and glory 
still present among the affairs of men, ready to meet 
them at every step of progress toward the sover- 
eignty of this lower creation, arming them with 
new vigor for new victory, and assuring them in 
every doubtful hour of the awaiting certainties of 
acomplete and perfected triumph. Who shall say, 
then, that science is a secular thing? Who shall 
say that Newton in the far off regions of the heav- 
ens, Davy over his safety-lamp, Watt with his 
steam-engine, Bowditch among the stars, Owen 
with his comparative anatomy, Kane among the 
Polar icebergs, or Maury with the Gulf Stream, 
are engaged in secular work? The reproach of 
materialism is always ready with some people for 
men of science. But in our judgment the ideal of 
science is as divine as poetry and art. It is doing 
God’s work. It is magnifying God’s handiwork. 
Depreciated as they are, stigmatized with atheism 
and pantheism, the true men of science are bring- 
ing every year the attributes of God, as displayed 
in the material universe, more vividly and impress- 
ively before the human mind. Never have the 
Psalms of David had such a commentator as Isaac 
Newton; and sometimes, after reading the Nine- 
teenth Psalm and similar outbursts of poetic praise, 
it seems to us that we hear Newton, as he returns 
from a remote excursion amidst those material won- 
ders that lie almost in sight of God’s throne, break- 
ing forth, on behalf of science, in response to the 
hymns of Israei’s rapt monarch. 

Nor are those prophecies that science finds in 
the hills and valleys the only exponents of coming 
ages. The future, if it had no types in the present, 
would be no future. It is nothing more than the 
progress of the race according to a preordained 
plan. The only idea we can form of it is, that the 
earth will be a nobler abode for man, and man a 
nobler occupant of earth, while both shall better 
symbolize the glory of God. A general conception 
of that future is given to mankind, and, agreeably 
to the divine scheme, it is a conception steadily en- 
larging. Outward things are not its exclusive 
adumbrations. If the future of the world is pic- 
tured in the bosom of the globe, it is also indicated 
in those instincts that lie beneath the surface-mind 
of men. They are a part—a significant and mo- 
mentous part—of every truly cultivated human 
being. Unconscious as we too often are of them, 
buried under the crust of our worldliness and vani- 
ty, they are yet the divine monitors of what we are 
called to be—the legisiators of that higher thought 
and feeling which belong to the privileged estate of 
humanity, and which palpable organic law only 
serves to shadow forth. Every great truth is a 
prophecy of better days. Every new fact makes 
a brighter to-morrow. Year after year, as genius 
or goodness, taught of God, announces some lofty 
sentiment, or calls to some endeavor more heroic 
than before attempted, the future opens a broader 
and more luminous vista. Farther back retreat 





ued watchfulness, an eye of mercy, a hand of pro- 


its clouds, leaving fair forms of stately height, and 
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serene looks, that answer to ideals, born of imag- 
ination in hours when prayer and praise throbbed 
through it, and yet, in our hesitating faith, not 
fully trusted until other voices had interpreted 
theirmeaning. Ordinary life, as we follow it, sel- 
dom calls out these spiritual instincts. We plow, 
sow, reap, without thinking of them. Trade and 
commerce occupy the outside man; and the in- 
ward, the divine, is left to its solitude and silence. 
Yet all of us have moments when we see more in 
wheat and corn than the miller takes knowledge 
of and ships transport across the waters. Matter, 
as such, can not satisfy us. The instinct of child- 
hood, by which the boy puts a soul into his hobby- 
horse, and the girl breathes life into her wax doll, 
never forsakes us. Matter reveals the perfections 
of God, and men can not be content until it discloses 
somewhat of themselves. The great instincts of 
humanity, which carry the future of the race in 
them, are ever struggling to utter themselves in 
speech or act. Germs of coming generations are 
hidden within them. Souls are now living that 
have vaster empires in their yet unfathomed depths 
than have hitherto been conceived. 

Do not charge such thoughts with phantasy. 
The degree of one’s faith is not enthusiasm; for 
enthusiasm is not a question of intenseness but of 
kind, not of the quantity of confidence but of the 
quality. There is infinitely more of the future in 
our instincts than we apprehend, and through them, 
in connection with outward movements, God is 
striving to show us the approaching ages in a 
clearer manner than we are wont to believe. Itis 
not his will that realities should suddenly burst 
upon the world without the preparatory work which 
anticipation is designed to perform. Humanity is 
educated, in no small measure, by means of its an- 
ticipations. Among all our teachers none are so 
sublime as foreshadowings of futurity, for they give 
lessons to the intellect, not through the senses but 
theheart. They areteacherssentfromGod. The 
world can not do without them. Did we trust 
them as their worth merits, we should have a wis- 
dom better than scholarship, and a power greater 
than armies or navies. Nor let it be supposed 
that these prophetic intimations are limited to our 
private personal interests. National instincts, op- 
erating through inward sentiments and outward 
forms, are constantly indicating the character of 
the future; and statesmanship is never more saga- 
cious than when by native force of insight rather 
than by logical methods it seizes the ideas and 
hopes that represent coming events. 

The time has come for a higher order of thought 
and feeling in regard to the future of our country 
than has hitherto prevailed. Indeed the great 
want of the day, so far as American thinkers are 
concerned, is an American philosophy that shall 
truthfully embody our relations tothe world. By 
this we do not mean that we should deliberately 
propose certain definite ends and lay down the 
means to accomplish them. Too much of that 
kind of work is already found among men. There 
is generally a spirit of earthly pride in it, a spirit 
of selfcompetency and self-seekingness, a spirit 
that forgets the Ruler of the Universe and legis- 
lates in advance of providential tokens. But we 
mean that American instincts should be clearly 
apprehended, our peculiarities of capacity and con- 
dition thoroughly understood, and, above all, that 
our position in the providential economy of the hu- 
man family should be adequately comprehended. 





No doubt the special agents of Divine Providence 
—men like Columbus and Luther—have clear views 
of the work assigned them. But nations, in this 
respect, are unlike individuals. All that they can 
ordinarily have is the ideal set before them which 
they are to cultivate and follow. Hence, when 
we speak of an American philosophy, we wish to 
convey the idea that we are to encourage such mo- 
tives, cherish such principles, and pursue such‘ 
aims as a people intrusted with a grand mission 
for the benefit of humanity ought to feel and obey. 

The modes of thought and opinion current among 
us are not at all satisfactory. Not that they are 
inherently defective, but they are too low, too 
limited, too much occupied with the mere externals 
of our life. The prominent attributes of American 
mind, such as shrewdness, sagacity, inventiveness, 
prudence, a ready facility in the use of means, a 
sharp eye to circumstances, a wonderful adaptation 
to contingencies, practical skill, indomitable ener- 
gy, are dwelt upon and intensified by our thinkers 
and writers as if they really were the exponents 
of our intellect and character. But what are these 
except the surface-marks of American mind; the 
top-soil, catching the sunshine and producing fruits 
that husbandmen gather into barns? They are 
striking and effective peculiarities of our people; 
but we insist that this is‘no standard by which to 
measure the true scope, the genuine depth, the 
distinctive forces of our mind. What would be 
thought of a geologist who should confine his inves- 
tigations to the mere face of the globe, penetrating 
no lower than a plow-furrow, putverizing rocks 
and examining soils that lie before men’s eyes? 
Yet this sort of superficiality has contented Ameri- 
can thinking. Our tone of thought has been taken 
from the merest materialities. We have consented 
to be known by our axes and rifles, by plows and 
reapers, by cotton-gins, by steamboats and rail- 
roads. Insensibly to ourselves the spirit of think- 
ing derived from these things has extended itself 
over our whole mind, and depraved us even in the 
higher departments of thought. The large mass 
of the American people talk of education as if it 
had no other aim but to manufacture decent, thriv- 
ing, respectable men. Itis simply a matter of out- 
ward citizenship, a badge of gentility. Nor has 
the sacredness of religion escaped this corrupting 
virus. Thousands among us emphasize religion 
because of its essentiality to the republic, and 
never advance beyond the idea that it is a good 
substitute for constables and jails. Now, that 
these moral agencies have a high economic value 
no man can doubt. Nor ought we to overlook for 
an instant their relation to the outward welfare 
of society. But the evil lies in resting on these 
secondary aspects as if they were the main points 
for consideration. Viewed in this light, these 
modes of thought, prevailing more or less among 
all ranks of our countrymen, have done incalcu- 
lable harm. They have shamefully lowered the 
standard of American mind, and unfitted us to form 
a broad, comprehensive, manly estimate of the true 
dignity and matchless superiority of our position. 

What, then, is the just opinion we should cher- 
ish of ourselves? What are the leading elements 
that should enter into a calm, sober, Christian-like 
appreciation of our circumstances and character? 
How should we contemplate the future? How 
qualify ourselves for those fearful struggles, those 
internal strifes, that must inevitably tax our states- 
manship, our patriotism, our virtue ? 
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Looking to the future of our country, we see that 
certain great causes now at work must have a pro- 
digious agency in the formation of its character. 
We are devoted, for instance, to material pursuits. 
A money-loving, money-getting, money-spending 
people, we think of the world as a huge work-shop 
filled with the machinery of labor. Every thing 
is coined into money. There are more mints than 
can be counted. Nota year passes that scores of 
them are not originated and set to coining and | 
stamping. Granite and ice, bones and hoofs, rags | 
and offal, dust of dead men and hearts of liv-| 
ing women, are hurried into these mints and con- | 
verted into wealth. Our resources, in prospect, 
are fabulous. The possibilities of prosperity dazzle | 
even the imagination. Arithmetical intellect, not 
unused to great achievements, pauses before its 
figures and profoundly hopes that some clever 
genius, equal to the emergency, will invent a cal- | 
culating machine suited to a world of Californias 
and Australias. That this state of things is ex-| 
traordinary can not be doubted. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that so many thoughtful men should be filled 
with alarm lest luxury overspread the land and 
ingulf all its fairer forms of virtue and spirituality. 
Doubtless there is cause for anxiety. Human na- 
ture, always frail and feeble, is peculiarly liable to 
the corruptions of prosperity. Let it not be forgot- | 
ten, however, that we are now contemplating that 
nature in one of its aggregated forms. For it is 
vital to the question to remember that humanity, 
however exposed to certain evils in its individual 
attitude, may have safeguards, in its social state | 
and corporate capacity, calculated to preserve it | 
from these dangers. Prosperity, even great and | 
wonderful prosperity, if viewed in connection with | 
masses, does not strike us as a threatening ill. It | 
is precisely what they need; and although num- 
bers may abuse it, yet, on the whole, a high degree 
of physical and worldly success is no foe to popular : 
virtue. Poverty has done the world more harm 
than prosperity, and to-day the masses of society, 
were they in a better external condition, would be 
much less the prey of ignorance and crime. Dif- 
fuse wealth and it ceases to be the glittering badge 
of aclass. Social pride and ambition are not then 
so likely to be stimulated. Moreover, wealth loses | 
much of its corrupting tendency when it takes its 
place among the blessings of the multitude. There 
was a time when learning was the privilege of the 
few, and it generated a false, pernicious aristocra- 
cy. The barriers that shut out the multitude were 
thrown down; knowledge became the inheritance | 
of the many ; and the baleful effects, which result- 
ed from its limitations, were altogether removed. 
Political power, likewise, in passing from the few 
to the many has purified itself. Looking to these | 
facts, it would seem to be a social law, that as | 
masses interact among themselves, developing 
their activity in such forms as balance one another | 
and allowing a free, full, forcible interchange of | 
sentiment and energy, there i is a healthful spirit | 
of conservatism, a public virtue created, that un- 
failingly tends to the welfare of communities. Nor) 
must another thing be forgotten. American wealth, 
taken as a whole, rests on a broad, substantial ba- | 
sis. Itis nota fiction. It is not a false, inflated, | 
unreliable tenure. Industry, toiling in God’s own a 
fields, working beneath His sky, and using the | 
means which His wisdom has instituted and His | 
power sanctions, has enriched itself with the con- | 
veniences and comforts of bountiful living. If in- | 








dustry is God’s law—if it is a firmly-fixed ordi- 
nance of His government—it is a necessary se- 
quence that the fruits of labor are His providential 
appointment ; and that men, acting in obedience to 
His statutes, are entitled to enjoy them. Without 
doubt they are prone to forget Him and abuse His 
gifts; but it is equally certain that the more nat- 
ural and simple the methods adopted to secure 
wealth, the less liability exists that it should 
prove a curse, 

For our part, we view this remarkable prosper- 
ity of the American people as a most hopeful sign. 
We hear much, indeed, of the ‘‘ Almighty Dollar,” 


| ofa purse-proud aristocracy, of the enervating lux- 


ury of the successful classes, of lordly mansions 
built by sarsaparilla and pills, and the country 
teems with invective and denunciations leveled at 


| the sordid spirit of the day. There is confessedly 


some reason for this exclamatory eloquence, hurl- 
ing forth its interjections as thickly as barbed 
arrows. Excesses have been committed. Follies 
have stalked abroad. But what of it all? The 
head of the whole nation has not been turned, nor 
have we played the harlequin on the theatre of a 
continent. A few, comparatively very few, have 
made blockheads of themselves, but they have 
shown such surprising facility in the saturnalia of 
folly that one rather suspects they were born to 
it. The true question is, How has this unprece- 
dented degree of prosperity affected the mind of 


| the American people? We deny outright that it 
' has been an evil. 


We unhesitatingly aver that, 
on the whole, it has made us a wiser, nobler, bet- 
ter community. Look at the North. Hundreds 
of men who were once poor apprentice-boys have 
struggled upward and acquired honest fortunes. 
Look at the South. Hundreds of men who were 
formerly overseers have made themselves wealthy. 
The social status of these men is most honorable. 
They are among our best citizens, the backbone 
of our institutions. Trade has no more intelligent 
and liberal merchants and manufacturers ; colleges 
have no more generous patrons ; churches have no 
purer members ; and public spirit has no finer rep- 
resentatives than are they. Men who make mon- 
ey and therewith make the wisdom to use it, are 
pillars of strength in any land. The main thing 
is, how it is made. With us, labor has been the 
parent of prosperity. With us, God’s soil and sun- 
shine have been converted into charming homes, 
extensive enterprises, flourishing commerce, and 
wealthy -capital. The laws of Nature-have not 
been violated, the purity of society has not been 


| outraged, as a general thing, in the acquisition of 
| worldly good. And, therefore, we repeat, the tend- 


ency of American prosperity is, on the whole, sal- 
utary and beneficial. We hope it will continue, 
we hope it will increase ; not the prosperity of law- 
less speculation and reckless sharpers—not the 
prosperity of wild enterprises and hap-hazard ad- 
ventures—not the prosperity that sacrifices the 
soul to the senses and puts Mammon on the throne 
| of God; for all such prosperity is earthly, sensual, 
devilish: but the true prosperity of honest, hearty, 


| and hard work—the work that lives and thrives by 


patience, endurance, steady aims, and steady steps, 


| we profoundly trust that such prosperity will mul- 


tiply manifold. 

How, then, does our prosperity bear on the fu- 
ture prospects of the country? A large number 
of right-minded persons think that it threatens us 
with ruin, We take the opposite view. Admit- 
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ting the extravagance, the fashionable follies, the 
wasteful expenditures of the day, we must still in- 
sist that the great mass of the American people are 
a sober-minded race, standing firmly on their own 
good feet, and not to be lifted up and borne aloft 
by those petty, atmospheric, street-corner whirls 
in which the light-headed and the empty-hearted so 
ludicrously gyrate. We are now in the first flush 
of success. Every year new territories are open- 
ing, fields of enterprise enlarging ; so that novelty 
has hardly time to thrill with a suddenly-vivid im- 
pression before another startling object presses on 
its sensitive nerve. But this era of development 
can not long continue. Business will assume reg- 
ular channels, and trade adjust itself to regular 
laws. And as circumstances thus change we may 
look for less excitement and more power ; less of 
the spasm, and more of uniform and vigorous ac- 
tion. The ratio of prosperous men, so far as our 
native population is concerned, is evidently in- 
creasing, and this must tend to enhance the con- 
servatism of the country. Aside from these facts, 
it can not be denied that public thought is much 
more turned to the moral uses of money than ever 
before. The faithful preaching of the Gospel on 
this subject is doing incalculable good. Ministers 
are much more attentive to this branch of Chris- 
tian morality. A new literature, too, has recently 
grown up, unfolding this vast topic with an ampli- 
tude, a pungency, a close grappling with the souls 
of men that can not be too highly commended. A 
few years since how rare were such works as Stow- 
ell’s Model for Men of Business ; Budgett’s Life, by 
Arthur; and the biographies of Frederick Perthes, 
Lawrence, Curtis! The idea of business in its 
moral and religious aspects, the responsibilities 
of trade and commerce, the vast importance of 
benevolence as a Christian duty, are not new doc- 
trines. Nevertheless it is certain that a much 
greater prominence of late years has been given to 
them. On these points opinion and practice are 
still defective. But a great change has been com- 
menced. Men of means can not cushion their slum- 
bering souls quite as softly as hitherto. There are 
many uneasy stewards who are anxious to make to 
themselves “‘ friends of the ight 

ness ;” and, moreover, outside of religious circles, 
wealth is not as complacently callous as it once 
was. A simultaneous movement within and with- 
out the Church is now in progress. The one is dis- 
tinctly and definitely marked ; the other is not so 
palpable, and far less trustworthy, even on hu- 
manitarian grounds; but the awakening is obvious. 
A most striking feature in modern society is the 
wonderful combination of influences that are oper- 
ating on the cultivated and prosperous classes. 
All of these are reminding them of their duties to 
others. Wealth can not insulate itself. It can 
not darken its windows and bolt its doors. Itcan 
not shut its eyes on the outside misery of the world. 
A thousand avenues are opening into its privacy, 
and voices, tuned to strains of far-reaching pathos, 
are trembling all through the air it breathes. The 
selfish enjoyment of wealth, if men will persist in 
it, can not longer be undisturbed. Luxury must 
now pay for its privileges. If it will not give a 
liberal portion of its means to advance the inter- 
ests of needy humanity, it must suffer a correspond- 
ing diminution of its peace. Few things are clearer 
to our mind than that the capacity to enjoy wealth 
as a private, selfish thing—a treasure for individ- 
ual hoarding and holding—is steadily decreasing. 
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Setting aside the sentiments of Christianity—never 
so earnest, never so trumpet-tongued, since the age 
of the Apostles, in pleading for sympathy, kindly 
brotherhood, and active charity—dismissing all 
this from the account, the laws of everyday life are 
sternly arrayed against heartlessness in wealth. If 
a rich man is determined, at this day, to devote his 
opulence to personal gratification, there is but one 
condition on which it can be done, which is, to com- 
mit his soul to the vaults of a bank, and have it put 
under lock and key, safe from the intrusion of news- 
papers, literature, and social intercourse. One and 
all, they are most merciless disturbers of his peace. 
One and all, they are leagued against the monopo- 
ly even of his own estate. What, then, is the con- 
clusion from these facts? Simply and surely this, 
viz., Wealth is becoming more and more amenable 
to the usages of society. Public opinion, public 
feeling, aud public morality are acting with aug- 
mented potency on its reserve, its seclusiveness, 
its independence, its isolation, and forcing it to ac- 
knowledge an authority greater than itself. And 
what is yet more vital to the argument, Christian- 
ity is forming a conscience of money, and training 
the sensibilities of its subjects to feel the infinite 
meaning there is in being intrusted with the riches 
ofthe world. Dull are the ears of the multitude, 
heavy their hearts, beneath the worldliness that 
bearsonthem. But the ancient voice of the Psalm- 
ist, swelling with the sublimer tones of Christian- 
ity, is again pealing forth among the mountains, 
crowned with their musical forests, and along the 
valleys, where golden harvests wave beneath the 
rolling strain, and the burden of the cry is—“ The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof ; the world, 
and they that dwell therein.” It is a cry of joy—a 
ery of terror. It is the intensest utterance of the 
Christianity of the nineteenth century. It is the 
specific revelation to our day of the Revelation of 
anelderday. Amidst the wonders of the age there 
is nothing more wonderful than the breadth and 
closeness of man’s contact with material nature. 
With what kindness she receives him ; with what 
tenderness she takes him to her bosom, as one long 
lost and late returning to her love! But the power 
and grandeur of the outward universe are being 
incorporated more and more into the practical work- 
ings of Christianity, and giving a deeper import to 
the truth that “‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and the full- 
ness thereof.” 

Another great element in the civilization of the 
future is Womanhood. Judging from present in- 
dications, we are warranted in concluding that it 
is destined to perform an important part in the pro- 
gress of American society. America has often been 
called the Paradise of Woman—a rhetorical extray- 
agance it is true, but standing for a fact of vast 
significance. The position of woman in our coun- 
try is as marked a peculiarity of its domestic life 
as republicanism is of its political life, nor is it an 
over-statementof the truth tosay that, in itssphere, 
the influence of the sex is as essential as republic- 
anism itself to the character and power of the na- 
tion. American womanhood is a new fact. We 
are scarcely aware ourselves of the functions it is 
soon to perform in the history of our progress. Its 
development has just begun. We see only the in- 


fancy of the movement, but it is enough to assure 
us that womanhood is ordained to fulfill a moment- 
ous task in the fortunes of our country. Wheth- 
er it will demonstrate itself in art, literature, 
science, is altogether indifferent to the question. 
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Give womanhood the intellectual and social free- 

dom it is entitled to enjoy; give it such scope, 

means, and opportunities as it requires for the ac- 
tivities ofits nature; give it culture and sympathy, 

and it willinstinctively select its own fields of effort, 

and accomplish its appointed work. The ideal of 
woman, taken in its social relations, presents her as 
the natural check on those material pursuits, which, 

unrestrained, tend to degrade manhood. Sheisthe 

gentle but powerful antagonist of whatever hardens 
and brutalizes men ; and especially in a commercial 
age, ina country of business enterprise like ours, her 
influence is essential to counterbalance the excess- 
es of outward activity. If it were not for the in- 
tense love of home-life, which we have inherited 
with Anglo-Saxon blood, our present system of 

business, with its engrossing cares, its absorbing 
claims, its feverish excitements, would soon prove 
fatal to allreal manhood. Woman, in this sphere, 
is a vast power over our countrymen. But we 
are not disposed to think that her agency will be 
limited to its boundaries. Of necessity it must 
be her greatest and happiest scene of action. It 
were folly, however, to contend that she has no 
other work, no other responsibilities, no other con- 
nections, save such as belong to the household. 
The more home-like her spirit, the better are her 
qualifications for society. Ifshe have cultivated 
talents or original genius, the domestic beauty of 

her nature will pre-eminently fit her to render a 
most invaluable service to the mind of the world. 
There is nothing to be feared, we think, from wo- 
manly activity in the open walks of life, if she have 
a happy domestic position, an educated mind, and 
the generous sympathies of men. Secure her 
these; and you secure the conditions of an enno- 
bling philanthropy, of a wise and truthful devotion 
to all intellectual and moral interests. Acknow]l- 
edge her womanhood, and she will never sacrifice 
its dignity and worth. Believing, then, that the 
civilization of the future will be characterized by 
a greater prominence of womanly mind and activ- 
ity, we hail as a most auspicious omen the high 
estimate, the warm and even enthusiastic appreci- 
ation, that our countrymen cherish for womanhood. 
No doubt it has its weaknesses and defects. But 
time and experience may be trusted to correct the 
errors of a sentiment that, in itself, is truthful 
and noble. Womanhood always repays our re- 
spect and love. No law in all the operations of 
mind is surer. Womanhood is an axiom in Amer- 
ican civilization. It is a first truth that our sen- 
timents and usages take for granted, and ignore 
all questionings. There is somewhat of an exag- 
geration about it as it now stands. But it is com- 
fortable to know that what is an exaggeration to- 
day will be no exaggeration to-morrow. Certain, 
then, are we of this fact, that American woman- 
hood can and will make good the hopes of Amer- 
ican faith in its intellectual, moral, and social ca- 
pacity, and continue to vitalize our private and 
public heart with a constantly increasing force of 
knowledge, beauty, and love. 

If the limits of this article permitted we should 
like to discuss the various relations of trade, com- 
merce, science, education, and religion, to the fu- 
ture of our country. But omitting these in their 
formal treatment, we proceed to touch a few points 
and dismiss the subject. 

American mind has grown to its present vigor 
in the midst of circumstances that have been pe- 
culiarly calculated to develop not merely fresh- 





ness and force, but a breadth of view, a diffusive- 
ness of spirit, a resistance to the stringency of lo- 
cal habits, a congeniality with all modes of life, 
that rarely display themselves in a high state of 
civilization. Strangely enough, the civilized man 
of this continent has been brought in contact with 
circumstances that are just opposite to what civil- 
ization usually deals with. Ordinarily, man has 
been a sort of counterpart to physical nature. Ac- 
quiring slowly the command of his faculties, learn- 
ing step by step the use of means, he has gradual- 
ly elevated outward things to his own level, and 
made the material creation subservient to his 
wants. But here the civilized man has exerted 
his sovereignty at once, confronted the forest, 
prairie, and flood, with an instant summons to obe- 
dience, demanded submission without delay, and 
installed his royalty in the plenitude of its prerog- 
atives. Is there no future meaning in all this? 
Is it a mere fact of the past and present? Has it 
no bearings on to-morrow? Now, nothing is eas- 
ier than to generalize one’s self into pleasant illu- 
sions and very witching absurdities. But it would 
really appear that American mind had been edu- 
cated to be the pioneer-mind of the world in com- 
ing stages of progress. This looks like bombastic 
pretension. It smacks of Fourth of July rhetoric. 
Perhaps it is an extravagance. But, neverthe- 
less, we venture to say that there is truthfulness 
in our position. 

The aim of American institutions is to restore 
man to his original relations. That idea predom- 
inates in the whole structure of American society. 
There is no law of primogeniture between him and 
the soil; no nobility, with its immense landed es- 
tates. The fields are opentohim. If he choose, 
the wages of a day can purchase a lordship over 
the soil. Starting with this simple principle, which 
puts man on fair and easy terms with nature, we 
have developed a system of industry that makes 
him a cheerful, willing, prosperous laborer. No- 
where is labor so well rewarded ; nowhere is it so 
generally successful. And, finally, every man is 
a portion of the government, exercising his sover- 
eignty in its affairs, and contributing to its strength 
and permanence. Such an organization of society 
must incorporate the entire mass into an economy 
of progress. It must form a living, moving, tri- 
umphant race—not a few prosperous classes, but a 
prosperous race. It must make a nation of think- 
ers and actors. All other countries place a pre- 
mium on the small minority, and a heavy discount 
on the vast majority. With us, the whole people 
constitute the practical nation. Trade and com- 
merce, education and religion, represent the mill- 
ion. The necessary effect of such a state of things 
is to stimulate and vitalize a vast and aggregated 
mass of mind to its utmost capacity of action—to 
impel it to the farthest limit of enterprise. Wher- 
ever a channel of activity is opened, it is the re- 
cipient of a mighty stream, fed by a thousand trib- 
utary rills. The whole nation drives forward ev- 
ery thing. Send a whale-ship to the Pacific, and 
millions are interested in it, for millions want oil 
and candles. Invent a sewing-machine, and the 
buyers are counted by tens of thousands. Pianos 
sell by the hundred thousand. Publish a popular 
book, and every family must read it. The whole 
country is a spectacle of the multitude, conscious 
of a birth-right exceeding its actual possessions— 
alive with those everyday instincts that busy them- 





selves with better food and raiment than were en- 
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joyed on yesterday—eager for prizes, clamorous 
for what belongs to man as God's freeman, wear- 
ing in‘his bosom the charter of the universe. A 
foundation for greatness, far superior to nationality, 
is laid in these facts. Americans are not, like En- 
glishmen, representatives of institutions. The lat- 
ter personage, built up by the contributions of cen- 
turies—a composite of Celt, German, Norman, and, 
yet more, a product of home-creativeness—work- 
ing him into a type of fixed forms, usages, and tradi- 
tions, is an artificial wonder—the greatest, as such, 
that walks the earth. Americans stand for a per- 
sonality above all their institutions. Pour the hot 
fluid into your snug, conventional mould, and it 
overflows outside and describes a new pattern— 
very offensive sometimes to artistic taste, but, for 
all that, there is a ring of the true metal about it. 
The old law-books can not hold their jurisprudence, 
and much of their politeness is independent of Ches- 
terfield. In certain styles of greatness they have 
shown few grand thoughts. Their orators knock 
at the outside door, and seldom present themselves 
before the portals that open into the deeper recess- 
es of the heart. Their poets sing like musical birds 
—a momentary strain, and a painful silence to fol- 
low—rather than like the angels of song, filling the 
atmosphere with long-swelling waves of melody. 
But in other things they are full of clever and 
striking originalities. The best of their genius— 
not regardless of art and literature, but postponing 
these intellectual glories for coming leisure—be- 
lieves in something to be done; and in this hom- 
age to the practical, three-fourths of them would 
consider Cyrus W. Field, as he lays a path for the 
lightning beneath the waters of the Atlantic, a 
greater man than Milton, Shakspeare, or Bacon. 
Let it be granted that the present form of Amer- 
ican greatness is not, when viewed abstractly, the 
loftiest kind of greatness. An argument on that 
point is worth nothing. What we insist on is, that 
American mind, in its wonderful power and pro- 
gress, is the mind for the world. It is just such a 
mind as the advancing civilization of the age de- 
mands—the best possible sort of mind to rouse the 
latent energies of other naiions—the best to carry 
out a system of trade, commerce, international com- 
ity, that shal! promote peace and brotherhood—the 
best to upset those manifold sophistries that lead 
men to trust in patronage, usages, governments, 
for the encouragement of business, science, and art 
—the best to divorce men from all fictitious alli- 
ances, to break the unholy bonds uniting Church 
and State, and to unloose those other ties that fos- 
ter a weak and enervating dependence on legisla- 
tion and opinion for what brave wills and strong 
arms ought to do for themselves. This is the ex- 
tent of our claim for American mind ; this is the 
attitude of that mind—bold, erect, fearless—toward 
the future. A character in the people higher, no- 
bler, better than nationality —a simplicity of in- 
stinct that speaks the vernacular of the heart, and 
not the dead languages of fossil literature and an- 
cestral traditions—a grasp of means that skill finds 
or makes plentiful—a heroic will, consulting itself, 
and not the false oracles of circumstances—a ca- 
pacity to be and to do much beyond the paltry aid 
of books and people; these are the tokens which 
indicate our leadership of the world. What mo- 
mentous significance this imparts to our position 
and prospects! A man’s soul is nevef so much his 
-own as when he feels that he holds it in trust for 
others as well as for himself; and a nation never 





really transcends the dignity of a clan or tribe un- 
less it opens its heart to the truth that it lives not 
merely for its private fortunes, but for the brother- 
hood of humanity. 


Gritor’s Easy Choir. 

HE fields are stripped by this time, and the 

trees stand bare. That rich murmur of a myr- 
iad insects is gone, and the silence which distin- 
guishes January from June even more than the 
heat, falls, the precursor of snow, upon the land- 
scape. But, as if to resist the bitterness and sad- 
ness of the failing year, the most genial and kindly 
of all our festivals occurs at the end of November. 
Its very name, Thanksgiving, betrays its pious 
origin—and an origin unmixed with any prior tra- 
dition. - The great Christian festival of Christmas 
stretches backward to yule logs and mistletoes, to 
Scandinavian and Briton heathenry; nor does it 
lose by the graceful, happy association. But 
Thanksgiving is purely Puritan. It is the good 
warm human heart conquering the tough head and 
ascetic manner of the old pilgrims. 

In Elliott’s New England History you may read 
that, in 1623, after the harvest, Governor Brad- 
street sent out a company to shoot game to furnish 
a dainty feast of rejoicing after the labors of the 
colony. Having followed the directions of the 
Governor, and the principle of the excellent Mrs. 
Glass, they cooked their game, and invited Massa- 
soit and some ninety other savages, and all fell to 
and devoured the feast, thanking God ‘“‘for the 
good world and the good things in it.” 

Think of that little shivering band clustered on 
the bitter edge of the continent, with the future be- 
fore them almost as dark as the forest behind them, 
many of them with such long lines of happy mem- 
ories in Old England flashing across the sea into 
the gloom of their present position like gleams of 
ruddy firelight that stream far out of the cheerful 
chimney into the cold winter night—and think of 
the same festival now! when twenty Governors 
invite millions of people to return thanks to the 
great Giver of harvests, and millions of people, 
obeying, sacrifice hecatombs of turkeys and pump- 
kins, and pour out seas of cider and harmless wines. 

It might be dangerous to stake one’s reputation 
upon the assertion that Thanksgiving is a strictly 
religious feast. It is a day of practical rejoicing 
in the good things of this world, and there may 
even be people whose mouths are fuller of turkey 
than their hearts of thanks. But every year the 
area of the kindly feast enlarges. Every year 
there are more States which sit down to “ groaning 
board,” as reporters so happily express it upon oc- 
casions of civic festivity. 

Dear old Thanksgiving !—whose arms are a tur- 
key roasted and a pumpkin or—long may his 
blessed reign continue! Long and long his hos- 
pitable table be spread! Long and long may he 
stand, benignant, at his door, calling in the poor 
and the weary, the blind and the lame, even as the 
old Puritans called in Massasoit and ninety other 
savages! Long and long may he send the young 
people, smiling and blushing and whispering, into 
corners and under curtains, where what is said 
and what is.done only the couples themselves 
know—while the grave elders sit chatting by the 
fire, and live again their vanished years in the 
quick young life around them! Rich in blessings 





and reverend in years, may good old Thanksgiving 
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last with the continent, knitting closer the ties of 
family and friendship: its cheerfulness beaming 
like the smile of a patriarch—its charity burning 
like a central fire, warming all the year and light- 
ing up every dark day of care and sorrow. 

—And now, Biddy, bring in the turkey. Mas- 
ter Joshua, you will content yourself with four 
plates full of plum-pudding and half a pumpkin 
pic. My dear, I trust you will see that the fiddler 
has as much as he wants, for his arms will not be 
spared to-night ; and, cousin Jerusha, the mulled 
wine will test your skill. Only let there be plenty 
of it, and remember solemnly to observe the recipe. 
This is it: One table spoonful of powdered sugar 
and one egg for every person, carefully beat up 
together. One wine-glass of wine, and, if the la- 
dies are many, two wine-glasses of water to each 
person. The liquid to be put in a saucepan with a 
bag of cinnamon. When the egg and sugar are 
well beaten the saucepan must be placed upon the 
fire. The moment it boils take it off, and, with 
infinite care, O Jerusha! slowly and calmly pour 
it into the egg and sugar, which must be rapidly 
and incessantly stirred. Then, my young friends, 
you will be summoned from your dance; Hebes 
and Ganymedes shall you be, and in the yellow, 
creaming, delicious drink, you shall pledge and 
promise what you will—remembering only that it 
is Thanksgiving, that it is holy-tide, and that 
whatever is promised to-night must be performed 
to the utmost letter. 

—What is that you are both saying, you Nathan 
and you Nancy? You do not answer. But I 
heard, as if you were following the parson, “I 
will,” and ‘I will.” 





“New Orveaxs. 
“Dear Easy Cuatr,—Will you oblige me by stating 
which of these two is correct? 


“*Great wit to madness nearly is allied,’ 
or 
“*Great wits to madmen oft are near allied.’ 


You have it the latter in your August Number. 
**T am with respect, 
** Yours very truly, E. A. 8." 
In Dryden’s ‘‘Absalom and Achitophel” E. A. 8. 
will find the line of which he writes. It is the 
163d line of the first part of the poem, in the de- 
scription of Achitophel, or Lord Shaftesbury : 
**Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 





THACKERAY’s “ Virginians” is now about half 
completed. The Easy Chair has so often and so 
strongly commended it—not because they appear 
in the same uniform, but because the story is so 
intrinsically excellent—that it is not from the de- 
sire of saying something new that it speaks of it 
again. 

The singular and profound skill in delineation 
of character which marks Thackeray always, does 
not desert him in his new work. It is a perfectly 
finished and living picture of English society of a 
century ago. For the details of court and fashion- 
able life which make the substance and the charm 
of the endless memoirs and letters of that period, 
no other book is comparable with it in thorough- 
ness and picturesqueness. The Earl of Chester- 
field, Lord March, the King, Lady Yarmouth, Dr. 
Johnson, General Wolfe, and others, move across 
the scene with vivid reality. We have all had 
our fight about what he says of the youth of Wash- 
ington. But none of us can fight about Madame 
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de Bernstein, the Beatrix Esmond of ‘‘ Henry Es- 
mond.” She is one of the completest, and, artist- 
ically speaking, satisfactory figures in late litera- 
ture. The dramatic veracity in which Thackeray 
is superior to Scott and Dickens, in which he may 
be likened, in a degree, to Shakespeare, and which 
makes all his characters profoundly consistent, is 
nowhere displayed more finely than in ‘‘ The Vir- 
ginians.” 

And in none of his stories is his intellectual in- 
dependence more apparent. Having strongly de- 
fined feelings about life and character, he strongly 
expresses them. Harry Warrington, like Clive 
Newcome, does a great many naughty things ; but 
the historian warns off the moralist. He is a young 
man, with the errors and weaknesses of many 
young men; but he has a candor of character, a 
stainlessness of soul, which the novelist will have 
preferred not only to official gravity, but even to a 
goodness which, being in a different position, may 
be less tempted. 

Nowhere, also, is the old fling against Thack- 
eray apparently more sustained than in ‘‘ The Vir- 
ginians,’” and less really confirmed. He always 
treats us to fools and knaves, we are told. He al- 
ways introduces us into the worst possible society, 
and sits sneering in our ears about the very peo- 
ple with whom he has made us acquainted, and 
whose company he always frequents. Here he 
has brought us to Tunbridge Wells, and it is a very 
saturnalia of sin. What men! What women! 
What does the man mean by such conduct ? 

Well, now, if he brings us to Lady Yarmouth 
and her crew, are there not also the Lambert girls? 
If we have Lord March, have we not also Colonel 
Lambert? If we have Castlewood, have we not 
Colonel Wolfe? Besides this, and instead of ar- 
ranging his scene with all the good people on one 
side, and the bad on the other—like the division of 
sexes in a Quaker meeting—he shows us the hu- 
man traits that reveal themselves in people we 
can not like, but who are not altogether base—as 
flowers spring up among desolate fields, as finer 
veins of ore thread barren earth—not enough to 
make a nosegay of, not rich enough nor deep 
enough to work. 

Does any reader suppose that Lady Maria has no 
regard at all for the sweet racy youth of her lover? 
that she is only devoted to his supposed money ? 
It is clear enough, as now appears, that she will 
transfer her young affections, and not persist in 
holding Harry to his vows; but will she relinquish 
him without an honest regret? Under Madame de 
Bernstein’s worldliness is there no tender longing, 
no sweet regret of other years and purer feeling— 
like a stream winding under a hard volcanic crust? 
Of course there is. Of course the old age of the 
Lady Beatrix could not be all hard and wicked. 
How beautiful this character is, as a whole, in the 
two books! In the triumph of youth insolent and 
mercenary ; but, after a long life, the deeper and 
tenderer points appearing—and so much material, 
so much possibility, always. 

In truth, like all novels that are worth reading, 
because they are the portraits of human charac- 
ters painted by great literary artists, “‘ The Vir- 
ginians” should be read, as it is written, from 
month to month—sitting, if you please, with a 
friendly circle who began with you, who know all 
the people in the book—who follow their fortunes 
as we hang upon the careers of real persons—whe 
speculate, and wonder, and plan—who sympathize, 
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and regret, and condemn ; and who justly take a 
deeper interest in many of the characters than in 
many acquaintances, because they know them bet- 
ter—not to say because they are better worth 
knowing. 

The ordinary novel-reader will be impatient at 
the slow progress of events in ‘‘ The Virginians.” 
But even he must be charmed with the exquisite 
facility and felicity of the portraiture in the story. 





“ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, Oct., 1858. 
** Dear OLp Easy Cuatr,—I am a schoolmistress out 
West, and it is a bright day when Harper comes. I 
have raised a little club here, and send you our yearly 
subscription for nine copies. I could better spare a new 
collar than the Monthly. —." 


And so, with many friends, old and new, com- 
mences a new volume of the Magazine. Whoever 
will turn over the long range of volumes, forming 
a little library, will see what a miscellany of en- 
tertaining literature those years of the Monthly 
have accumulated. There has been no weariness 
on the part of the Magazine or of its readers. No 
such work has ever had so generous and contin- 
uous a welcome. It is that which stimulates and 
inspires its conductors to be worthy of its immense 
public—to tell the pleasantest stories that are told 
any where, both by the most famous authors and 
those who are becoming so—to photograph the 
world, in every aspect, both by the pencil and the 
pen—to chat cheerfully and seriously of every cur- 
rent topic, grave or gay—to be the friend of old and 
young—and, while there are a thousand things upon 
which men and women differ, to entertain the sol- 
itary reader and the domestic circle with those 
things upon which all agree. 

The Easy Chair, for its part, as it stumps about 
upon its four legs, which seem even younger than 
ever (such are the fond delusions of age !), rejoices 
to know that every month it speaks to friends of 
every condition every where, whom it shall never 
know by name, but whom it feels that it knows by 
heart. 





THE Chair is delighted to make public 
the following correspondence. The thoughtful hu- 
manity, the profound architectural knowledge, and 
the readiness of resources under difficulties dis- 
played in the letter to the Chair, are beyond its 
praises. They cover themselves with glory. But 
as the weighty affair in question most deeply in- 
terested the interesting cherub so well and favora- 
bly known to the friends of Harper, the Easy Chair 
lost no time in bringing it to the attentive consid- 
eration of that ornament of the Magazine. His 
reply was duly received, and, as is only his duty, 
the Easy Chair presents it to the public, bows, and 
wheels itself away : 


“Me E. Z. Cuatr,—Dear Sir: I make bold to appeal 
to six or seven of the finer feelings of your nature in be- 
half of a young person in ‘Harper's’ employ, who has 
long been compelled to remain in a very painful and pre- 
carious position. I allude toa poor deformed boy—whom 
you must have kidnapped from the docks—who, with 
scarcely a rag to cover himself, has been forced by you 
to sit on the North Pole and blow soap-bubbles for eight 
long, weary years. 

“** What kind of charge am I making? 

“©What absurd complaint is this? 

“Turn to the vignette of your title-page and see for 
yourself! 

“There he straddles, poor fellow! just launching his 
eighth bubble—frozen to his Arctic seat (or else he would 
certainly slip off )}—heroically faithful to the absurd task 





to which you have appointed him. See how he has ruin- 
ed his nose in his exertions at blowing through that huge 
pipe, which is nearly as long as his arm! See how the 
big toe of his right foot has pushed the Equator clear 
down to Capricorn in its weary attempt to maintain equi- 
librium! Look at the muscles of his right arm, long 
since cramped and distorted by holding out that heavy 
and ungainly goblet, which seems, by-the-way, to con- 
tain abrick! Look again, and see how long the nail has 
grown on the sizth finger of his left hand—the sizth fin- 
ger, mind you, which is a compensatory addition of na- 
ture, — up for his having only four toes on his right 
‘oot 


“ Infelicit 





boy! Cond d at once to amuse and 
grieve the million readers of ‘ Harper’s;’ fortunate only 
in his unconsciousness of the fate which awaits him! 
For the time must come when the Irish boys on either 
column, weary of scattering meaningless chips on no- 
thing, will take their tired toes away from the ends of 
the scrawly scrolls which seem to support the egg-shaped 
sphere, and down will tumble the baseless fabric! Then, 
whither the boy, ah, whither! Fall he must, through the 
sharp-angled ‘ Harper's,’ the slippery, dripping ‘ Montn- 
Ly,’ the shag-barked, cross-grained ‘ MAGAZINE,” upon 
the rough corners of the huge ‘ half-shell’ below! 

“What wreck then, oh E. Z. Chair, of your ‘ Table’ 
and Contents! The big ink-stand with its huge pen— 
‘ mightier than the sword’ and about as long—the tottle- 
ish piles of badly-bound books, the slipping letters and 
falling scrolls, the thick pallette—made of ‘half-inch 
stuff’ at the thinnest—all together, in dire confusion 
mingling, will be jammed against the bases of the ‘ mor- 
fodite’ columns, dislodging and overturning them, and 
bringing down the other Irish boys and their chip bask- 
ets, ker-lummuz ! 

“I began, Mr. Chair, with an appeal to your finer feel- 
ings. I did intend to persuade you to act from humane 
and Christian motives, and take down that poor boy. I 
hope my remarks may have an influence with you. May 
I not hope that you will at least give ear to my warnings 
and to the following suggestions? 

** Unless something be done immejiate, that boy will 
fall! I propose, therefore, assisted by hints from an 
architectural friend who shares my anxious solicitudes: 

“1st. That the bunting be stripped from the columns 
and employed in strengthening their uprightness. By 
tying this around them just below their tops, and making 
it fast from one to the other, the strain caused by the im- 
pending weight of the globe may be temporarily coun- 
teracted. The columns wiil thus be stripped of their 
wreaths, but since whatever of architectural meaning 
there is about them is Egyptian, it will not be at vari- 
ance with any laws of taste to remove these incongruous 
surroundings. 

**2d. Temporary safety being now secured, that the 
columns be stayed by ‘shores’ placed against them to 
the right of one and left of the other. It will be con- 
venient to have these shores in the form of ladders, so 
that fresh supplies of chips and soap and water may be 
sent up to the boys—that is, if you can not be persuaded 
to take them down. And, in this connection, my friend 
suggests that a plank be laid from the top of the left- 
hand column to the equator of the sphere—and stout 
spikes must immediately be driven into this, below the 
equator, to keep that important and useful line from 
slipping any farther down, This plank would make 
connection between * Chips’ and ‘ Bubbles,’ the latter of 
whom, it is evident, can not reach across the chasm for 
‘more soap’ without danger of falling. 

“3d. That since ‘Harper's New Monxtury Maga- 
ZINE’ has no visible means of support, a frame-work be 
erected like those on which fire-works are displayed; the 
letters might be fastened upon this with tacks. This 
frame-work, resting securely on the table, might apect- 
uate at the South Pole of the globe, and aid in support- 
ing it. 

“4th. The safety of the whole structure having now 
been attended to, a few details must be looked after. 
The boys should be decently and warmly clothed. Win- 
ter is at hand, and although you may say that they are 
‘tough,’ having been exposed in this dress for eight win- 
ters, yet I can assure you, Sir, that the modesty and hu- 
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manity of your million of readers can not with impunity 
be much longer disregarded. Your books should be 
piled up properly, and your letters filed and laid away. 
If you will remove that immense and meaningless ‘ half- 
shell'—suggestive only of oyster-suppers, which should 
never be served in a library—you will have more room 
on your table, and can dispose of your books and papers 
more conveniently. 

**Oh, my dear Chair, be ‘easy’ with me! I'm afraid 
I've spoken too plainly, but I rely so much on your good 
nature and your good sense that I think you won't be of- 
fended. Are you, now?” 

‘¢ The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft” upon 
the cover of Harper (and he hopes he may be par- 
doned for calling himself by a name which is pre- 
cious to him, as having been conferred upon him 
by his amiable old friend, the Easy Chair) begs to 
present his compliments to every body, and to avail 
himself of this opportunity of replying to the utter- 
ly uncalled-for, inhuman, unjust, and disagreeable 
—not to say unpleasant—letter addressed to his 
kind old friend. 

Let the candid reader turn to the cover and find 
the answer to this insolent communication bright- 
ly blazoned there. Behold him (me) clasping the 
world with kindly legs; with one hand grasping a 
generous beaker, with the other holding a pipe and 
blowing rainbow bubbles! What does that pic- 
ture—in itself so cheerful and exhilarating—sug- 
gest? Viewed only as a radiant youth riding a 
globe it is worth two years’ subscription to the 
Magazine; but to the eyes and minds of thought- 
ful, poetic, and imaginative people—yes, anony- 
mous author, poetic and imaginative people !— 
what does it symbolize beyond its merely outward 
beauty ? 

Just this: that genius—ever joyous, ever young 
in the pages of Harper—rules the entire world, but 
by the kindliest sway ; on the one hand cheering 
it with the sweet wine of song, on the other illum- 
inating it with the most graceful and perfect crea- 
tions of fancy, in which every aspect of nature is 
exquisitely mirrored. Not drugging it with dull 
polemics—not stinging it with violent debate— 
but, in soft inebriation, winning the world with 
rainbow fancies from sorrows and cares. It is the 
very genius of exhilarating amusement, recreat- 
ing, while it rules, the world. 

And why is the equator somewhat depressed ? 
Simply to show that the same charitable genius 
conquers the languors of the tropics and extends 
the temperate zone of rational recreation ; that the 





(whatever that may mean, Madame), what would 
the design delicately insinuate but the fact that, 
with even less expenditure of force than is ordi- 
narily necessary, all obstacles are overcome, and 
fall before the all-conquering genius ? 

Again presenting his compliments to every body, 
the cherub begs them to remark the inhumanity 
of the flings against those two estimable and indus- 
trious beings who are united with the other (me) 
in the work of charity and love. What are they 
doing—what have they done—that they should be 
so insolently commiserated? Will a kind public 
attend and give ear ? 

What are those two youths doing? They are 
scattering flowers. From baskets, ever full, they 
throw roses that never wither on both sides of the 
globe. To the sensitive and refined mind they sym- 
bolize the immortal spirit of peace and good-will 
that drop blossoms so that, whichever way the 
world rolls, it may roll in beauty and freshness 
and fragrance. They symbolize the resolution, 
never slumbering nor sleeping, which takes care 
that the Magazine shall do its share to make the 
world’s journey pleasant and fair. Like the 

“*Happy melodists, unwearied, 
Forever chanting songs forever new,” 

they stand, tireless and cheerful, by night and day, 
in summer and winter, and foretell the flowery 
path in which the reader will run. Are they cold 
and scantily clothed? Ah! dear Public, you know 
—whatever the knowledge of the author of this 
anonymous slander may be—that the air of happy 
occupation is always a summer air—that the sun 
of hilarity rises with every new number of Har- 
per—and that those two charming children live 
forever in the full light of that luminary. Co- 
workers with the cherub, they are neither cold nor 
hungry nor naked. For they are warmed with 
their constant happy activity; they feed forever 
upon pleasant thoughts, and they are clad with the 
grace of generosity. 

There is a volley of trumpery advice about 
changing, and propping, and supporting, and other 
architectural arrangements. The bunting around 
the columns is to be removed, and appropriated to 
some other purpose. Now, dear Public, there is 
but one other object to which it could be so well 
devoted as at present, and the achievement of that 
object would also effect a change in the cover. 
Every discerning mind sees at once what is meant. 
It is to take the drapery and hang the pestilent 


industry, and intelligence, and calmness which complainer where his head may constantly hit the 
mark the temperate zone of our Magazine, are | “sharp-angled Harper’s;” his unavailing hands 
spread by the Magazine around the world; that | slip upon “the slippery, dripping Monthly ;” his 
no equator is so hot and fixed, no north pole so | legs chafe “‘ the shag-barked, cross-grained Jfaga- 
cold and fatal, that the sweet little cherub of kind- | zine 7’ and his toes be utterly worn away upon “the 


ly sentiment and story and song may not push aside 
one barrier with his foot, and sit supreme and un- 
harmed upon the other. 

And even if it were true—which, upon the faith 
of a cherub, I deny—that the hand of which this 
captious critic complains had six fingers, instead 
of the usual human allowance of five—what then ? 
What would it symbolically set forth, but only to 
the imaginative and poetic mind, except that the 
hands which assisted in the weaving of the sweet 
spell which delights the world were not liable to 
the imperfections of ordinary hands, but were un- 
limited and phenomenal ? 

Likewise of the foot, equally objurgated, the re- 
fined and perceptive mind instantly notices the beau- 
tiful significance. Even if there were but four toes 





rough-corners of the huge half shell below.” - 

Then justice will be done. Then peace and 
harmony will be avenged and satisfied. Then— 
like the heads upon Temple Bar, grinning and 
dreadful preachers of the consequences of treason— 
will the suspended figure of this ill-omened critic 
show the folly of little minds, and the futility of 
captious complaints. 

But leaving him, be it yours, most sweet Pub- 
lic, to look at the picture in the light I have shed 
upon it; and it shall be mine to remain the symbol 
of the hearty desire of providing a monthly and an 
unfailing pleasure, which animates my anonymous 
friend the Editor of the Magazine. 





WE have all been disgraced by the fight near 
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Buffalo. It is to be expected, of course, that bru- 
tal men will behave like brutes, and tear each oth- 
er’s eyes out when they have occasion. Itis to be 
expected, also, that men whose tastes are bestial 
will support them in so doing. But what has the 
public, as such, to do with it ? 

Will you say, ‘‘ Nothing at all?” Will you 
say that it is only the bruisers and ‘‘ the Fancy” 
who were interested in the contest for the ‘‘ cham- 
pionship ?”” 

Will you then please to explain the fact that 
the leading newspapers in New York considered 
it necessary to have a long and detailed history 
of the disgusting business, after having printed 
‘¢Postscripts” and ‘‘ Extras” to announce the re- 
sult ? 

In this country there is no indication of the di- 
rection of popular interest so unerring as the news- 
papers. When they devote several leading col- 
ummns to any subject, we may be very sure that it 
is not a matter of private scope, but of wide and 
general attention. So, with the daily yjapers in his 
hand, a man may say with simple trut!, we have 
all been disgraced by the Buffalo fight. ° 

Fighting is always wretched business enough ; 
but although Christ expressly forbade it, and al- 
though we.all claim lustily to be Christians, a man 
loses consideration in a Christian community if, 
under some circumstances, he does not fight. In 
defense of the life or honor of those dear to us, 
fighting certainly loses its offensive character. In 
moments of hot passion, too, the deadly or sudden 
blow has some kind of extenuation or excuse. But 
to put the human body into perfect order solely in 
order that it may be a battering-ram to pound an- 
other body in equal order into a jelly, is the most 
loathsome and sickening of all enterprises. And 
that this should be a matter of such general sym- 
pathy as to justify the publication of elaborate re- 
ports is a most humiliating and alarming fact. 

There is a great deal said about the manly art 
of self-defense and physical vigor. But those are 
excellences that have nothing to do with such bru- 
talities as this fight. It is the disgrace of England 
that its manners allow a certain toleration of the 
prize ring. It is covered up under a talk about 
sinew and muscle and heartiness. But there is 
nothing so disgusting in a bull-fight as in a prize- 
fight, nor more inhuman in the old gladiatorial 
shows than in the spectacle of two human beings 
deliberately beating each other blind and bloody. 
And this is to be noticed to our shame, that while 
in England the thing is hedged with a sort of hon- 
or in itself which excludes deadly weapons, and is 
only stealthily acknowledged as a matter of public 
concern, and printed in ‘‘sporting” papers—yet 
here the ring is surrounded with revolvers, de- 
stroying all chance of ‘‘ fair play,” and the affair is 
blazoned upon the breakfast-table. 

Does any man suppose that the London Times 
would ever publish the details of any contest of 
this kind, as the New York papers have published 
them? John Bull may be brutal enough, but he 
is decent enough to respect times and places. If 
he has a dirty story to tell, he will not choose a 
lady’s boudoir for the telling; and if he likes to 
see a brutal set-to, he will steal off and see it, and 
hold his tongue. 





Awnp that last paragraph leads any well-behaved 
Easy Chair to ask the question, on what ground 
the papers justify the publication of such stuff ? 





There are plenty of fights every day between bru- 
tal bullies, which decide the ‘‘ championship” as 
much as this Buffalo one; why are they not parad- 
ed at great length and with every facility and or- 
nament of type in the newspapers ? 

The general answer, intended to cover the whole 
ground, is that a newspaper is a sheet of which the 
purpose is to circulate the news, to tell whatever 
has happened, without regard to its character or 
influence. Hence we have disgusting details of 
crimes and trials, which, if published as books, 
would be sued and suppressed as indecent. 

Now the argument is very clear that, if the con- 
ductor of a newspaper has only to provide news for 
his readers, and may call any thing of which they 
have not heard, or with which they are not famil- 
iar, news, there is nothing, however salacious, 
which does not fall strictly within the rubric. 
There are a thousand details of a thousand places 
in the city of New York which are just as interest- 
ing as the fight near Buffalo. They are no more 
criminal, they are no more indecent, and they 
would make the paper sell. Ifthe conductor of a 
paper abdicates all moral responsibility in his rela- 
tions with the public, and is only bound to provide 
something that the public will buy, let him spare 
the correspondence from Caracas and give us the 
latest bulletins from the Five Points. 

Is it said, that the very fact that there are no 
bulletins from the Five Points shows that there is 
a restraining sense ? 

To this the reply is, that it is a restraint only in 
degree, not in kind. Twenty-five years ago such 
a report of the late fight as was given us in the pa- 
pers would never have been seen, not only because 
the papers of those days would not have sent com- 
petent reporters, but because the good sense and 
feeling of the readers would not have allowed it. 
And how long is it likely to be before a public 
whose taste justifies such reports will not also jus- 
tify accounts of other matters with which prize- 
fighting and prize-fighters are intimately con- 
nected, and which are really no more unmanly, 
indecent, and dishonorable ? 





Tue Easy Chair has always claimed that there 
is no essential relation between Dirt and Democ- 
racy, that a man may be a Democrat and yet be a 
decent gentleman, and that to violate every feel- 
ing of propriety is not to prove one’s orthodoxy 
in principle. 

The Easy Chair is now prepared to assert that 
it does not follow that a man is insincere in moral 
or political effort because he dresses well. ‘‘My 
dear Sir, your coat fits much too well for a philan- 
thropist!” Heavens! then it 7s true that bad 
habits are essential to good morals. 

The Easy Chair was once conversing with a 
friend enthusiastic about a popular poet. But 
there was a vein of sadness and regret in all the 
praise. There was evidently something reserved 
into which the Chair, at last, delicately inquired. 

“Ah! dear Easy,” was the reply, ‘‘is it not 
melancholy to reflect that this poet of whose sin- 
cerity the heart can no more doubt than the ear of 
his sweetness, with all his humanity and pathos, 
and grace and simplicity, wears the best fitting coat 
in the State!” And it was clear that the coat pre- 


sented a full faith in the qualities which it was 
impossible not to perceive and enjoy. 

There was a mystic and profound significance in 
Carlyle’s Philosophy of Clothes, and in a very 
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literal and exact sense. If Carlyle himself should 
step into the desk, jeweled and ringed, velveted 
and exquisitely gloved, his wisdom would not 
seem so wise as if it were uttered in a careless coat, 
an unanxious cravat, and trowsers bulging at the 
knees. Yet we figure Pericles* as the glass of fash- 
ion and the mould of form; and the great English 
orators have usually been punctiliously dressed. 

Of course the feeling arises from confounding 
good dressing with careful dressing. But many 
a man dresses well with less care than many an- 
other clumsily and slovenly. It is generally safer 
to judge every man not by the outside, and to 
measure sentiments by their intrinsic justice, and 
not by the pantaloons of the orator—just as it is 
dangerous to suppose, because a man is dirty, that, 
therefore, he is a Democrat or believer in the equal 
rights of all men. 





“Deaz Mr. Easy Cuarirz,—I write for information. 
Is Mr. Van Wartenberger in earnest when he proposes 
to keep seven servants, horses, and last, but not least, a 
dear wife, with the moderate sum of ten thousand a year? 
If he is seriously in earnest, beg of him, if he have any 
regard for his domestic happiness, to curtail the number 
of servants. He can not possibly accomplish what he 
preposes. I tremble at the thought of his fleeting wed- 
ded bliss, and am ready to prove to him the impossibility 
of his scheme, out of regard to his future happiness and 
that of the inestimable Mrs. Van Wartenberger. 

** Now, Mr. Easy Chair, you understand my disinterest- 
edness, and will promise to take my part in case that my 
husband, Mr. Fitzbubble, should censure me for bring- 
ing his affairs before the public. I repeat that I take this 
step solely for the benefit of the young couple. We, that 
is Mr. Fitzbubble and myself, reside in a brown stone 
house, elaborately finished after the Chincherbred style 
of architecture. I scarcely need to mention this, as the 
Fitzbubbles have, time out of mind, been noted for their 
showy residences. By practicing the greatest economy 
we are enabled to keep a bland cook, not too fat; a gen- 
teel and graceful colored boy; a chambermaid, not given 
to airs; a lady's maid, the spread of whose skirt is less 
than that of her mistress; and a coachman, of ruby face 
and proboscis, upon ten thousand a year. Two servants 
less than Mr. Van W. proposes, and this with the most 
rigideconomy! Byrigid economy I mean that Mr. Fitz- 
bubble denies himself all such useless luxuries as fast 
horses, cigars, dogs, etc. ; also such amusements as sport- 
ing, boating, and the like. In fact he spends less upon 
himself than any man that I have ever known. He is 

tious about patronizing extravagant tailors, and 
never enters the doors of a club-house. Would Mr. Van 
W. willingly follow in such footsteps? I tremble to think 
of the consequences should he not. I could shed tears 
when I reflect upon the loves of shawls and bonnets which 
she will stand in actual need of (and which need will be 
the prolific source of many an altercation between her 
husband and herself), if he persists in keeping seven 
servants upon only ten thousand dollars a year. I feela 
great admiration for Mrs, Van W., stuse amiability i is 
fully manifested by the relinq: of herp 
and whose good sense is evident by her approval of the 
discriminating selection of servants which her husband 
has made. I see ata glance the difficulties which she 
will labor under by dispensing with the footman and the 
housekeeper; but upon ten thousand a year, dear Mr. 
Easy Chair, she can never keep more than five and do 
justice to herself. Respectfully yours, 

“ FRIVOLE FITZBUBBLE. 











* What is fame? A clergyman was about to deliver a 
lecture upon ‘‘ the Age of Pericles,” and some gentlemen 
were speaking of it. 

Smitn. ‘‘ Jones, what are Pericles?" 

Jones. “ Well, Smith, I don’t exactly know. But its 
a kind of shell fish.” 

Surru. “Ah! then, of course, ‘the age," has reference 
to the time they have been out of the water."’ 





“ P.S. Mr. Fitzbubble has such a funny definition ofa 
husband, I would like so much to have Mr. Van W. hear 
it, that he may be prepared for his destiny. Def.—‘tA 
man who does errands and pays bills." You see, not 
keeping any more servants, I am obliged to employ Mr. 
Fitzbubble occasionally.” 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tr is a blank month for grand news. The Aus- 
tria, carrying down its five hundred, has startled 
even the Paris world—and, unfortunately, the en- 
rollment of the Austria, in popular talk, is among 
American steamers—another dreadful proof, they 
say, of the transatlantic waste of life. The story 
makes a gloomy paragraph; and the fumigating 
tar of the Hamburg seamen is classed with the 
bowie-knives of Arkansas, the duels of Mr. Arrow- 
smith, and the burning of the Quarantine. More 
and more our home civilization is regarded, by the 
idle observers of Europe, as a kind of fierce sauva- 
gerie, under which cheap meats are eaten half-cooked 
—a President washes his hands in greasy tavern 
basins, in his shirt-sleeves—and horse-stealers or 
abolitionists, when caught, garnish the limbs of 
wayside trees. 

** And do they ever bury these men?” hints an 
inquiring Frenchman. 

The American quidnunc expresses grave doubts. 

** But then,” says the Frenchman, “don’t you 
fear the effects of putrefaction ?” 

Quidnunc replies, ‘‘ We are used to that.” 

** Mon Dieu! but the yellow fever: isn’t it a 
cause, perhaps ?” 

‘* Very probably.” 

And the philosophic Frenchman embraces at 
once the somewhat gloomy theory that our yellow 
fever may be traced directly to the miasma arising 
from the putrefying victims of Lynch law! 

A bit of real gloom belonged, a few evenings 
since, to the quarter of the Madeleine. The Prince 
Ghika, of the Danubian Principalities, whose in- 
terests have so recently engaged the attention of 
the European Congress, was thrown from his car- 
riage, as he was returning from a drive in the Bois 
de Boulogne, and died two hours thereafter. He 
was just about leaving Paris for Wallachia, where 
he hoped, through French influence and his per- 
sonal popularity, to secure his election as Hospodar. 
To this end his horses, of which he had a consider- 
able number, had been advertised for sale. But 
his reputation as one of the most daring whips of 
the metropolis made purchasers coy. His teams 
were restive to a degree that frighted even the 
jockeys; yet it is worthy of notice that, on the oc- 
casion of the accident, he was driving with a well- 
broken team, belonging to his wife, the Princess. 

The coachman, a Wallachian, lost command of 
them, the Prince stepped forward to assist him, a 
rein broke, and the poor fellow was thrown to the 
pavement. 

The Princess is represented as a charming per- 
son, of French birth, formerly known as a pleasant 
Seuilletoniste, and the companion of Balzac, Gau- 
thier, Gavarni, and others. A recent pamphlet of 
hers, calling attention to the condition and atti- 
tude of Wallachia, has revived recollection of her 
old status. The funeral obsequies have crowned 
the week with a sad pomp of plumes and sable 
hangings. 

The circumstances of the death recall vividly 
the last hours of the Duke of Orleans; and this 
memory brings to mind the recently published will 
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of the Duchess—full of piety, tenderness, and royal 
resolve. We may venture to cite a portion of it: 

‘*This is my will. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. In dying 
I commend my soul to God, and in the name of 
Jesus Christ I implore His infinite mercy, praying 
him to receive me in the eternal abo-le, there to re- 
unite me to those for whom I have mourned upon 
this earth. I leave my maternal blessing to my 
beloved sons, and pray the Lord to guide them 
through this life, to give them prosperous days, 
and to grant them eternal felicity when they shall 
have nobly fulfilled their destinies here below. I 
bid them here a last adieu, while thanking them 
for the happiness they have contributed to my ex- 
istence. I entreat the Queen to accept the last ex- 
pression of my respectful gratitude. I bid fare- 
well to my mother, to whom I owe so much; to 
my brothers and sisters, for whom I have ever felt 
sincere affection; to my mother’s family, whose 
tender hospitality has lightened the bitterness of 
exile of my sons and myself; to my friends and 
servants, whose fidelity in the midst of misfortune 
has inspired me with grateful attachment; and, 
finally, I bid farewell to France, which I have loved 
so much, and where the happiest years of my life 
have glided away. I recommend my sons never 
to forget that the fear of God is the beginning of all 
wisdom, that it is a guide and beacon in prosper- 
ity, and a stay amidst misfortune; to remain ever 
faithful to the precepts of their childhood, and con- 
tinue steadfast, likewise, in their political faith. 
May they observe it both by their constancy in ad- 
versity and exile, and by their firmness and devoted 
patriotism when the course of events shall restore 
them to their country. May France, restored to 
her dignity and liberty, may constitutional France 
reckon upon them to defend her honor, her grand- 
eur, and her interests; and may she find once more 
in them the wisdom of their grandfather and the 
chivalrous qualities of their father. They should 
ever bear in mind the political principles which 
have made the glory of their House, which their 
grandfather faithfully observed upon the throne, 
and which their father, as his will and testament 
bears witness, had ardently adopted. His last di- 
rections have been the guiding rule of their edu- 
cation.” 

And in conclusion she says: ‘* Whatever the 
place of exile where my days may close, and what- | 
ever the tomb I may happen to find, I request my | 
sons, and in their default, my heirs, to have my re- 
mains conveyed to France whenever our family may 
return to it, there to deposit them in the mortuary 
chapel of Dreux, beside the tomb of my husband. 
I here close my last will with an assurance of par- 
don to all such as may have offended or afilicted | 
me, and with an entreaty to all those I may in my 
turn have offended or pained, not to retain the mem- 
ory thereof. My last words are for my beloved 
sons—a prayer and a blessing. 

‘* HELENE, DucHESSE D’ORLEANS.”’ 


We read this will in a Paris paper. Do the 
censors sleep? Or has the Breton ovation quicted 
any Imperial distrust ? 

You have read of that triumphal progress—how 
Brittany and all La Vendée forgot their traditional 
loyalty and became Napoleonist. You have read, 
if you have kept in the track of the Paris corre- 
spondents, of the féte days at St. Cloud, at Com- 
piegne, and of the gay bathers and the bull-fights 





at Biarritz. You have seen, too, how the long- 
promised ruin which, in the opinion of some of your 
overwise journalists, was to overtake the Mobilier 
and France, and make such financial crash as should 
carry all despotic Europe with it into bankruptcy, 
has been staved off, and off, and lingered and re- 
tired, till now even shrewd income-seekers are plac- 
ing faith in French stocks, and the Bourse is all 
sunshine. 

The revival of trade here must be a sad disap- 
pointment to those who prophesied with such large 
and ludicrous persistency the utter hollowness of 
French credit. Of course a great many fond and 
amiable old gentlemen must find their political 
economy theories blighted; it was made so very 
clear that M. Pereire was another Law, and the 
Mobilier another South-Sea scheme, and Louis Na- 
poleon a despotic trifler with edge tools. Now we 
are not going to annoy or provoke good republican 
susceptibilities with any defense of oath-breaking, 
or Louis Napoleon’s conduct generally ; but we do 
say that he has put a large sagacity and a most 
unwavering firmness into his pilotage of France 
through the year past; and though the army and 
outsiders may have been more struck by his adroit- 
ness and shrewd policy during the progress of the 
Eastern war, yet the wonderful stanchness and 
far-sightedness of the man have been put to a far 
more critical test, and won a larger triumph, in 
combating the threatened monetary crisis of the 
year past. To call him knave persistently may 
gratify a certain red zeal for republicanism ; to 
call him simply Mr. Bonaparte, as some comical 
Democrats religiously do, shows pretty cherish- 
ment of crushed hopes; but to call him fool and 
simpléton implies a besotted ignorance that would 
be pitiable if it were not malicious. 


WE shift the topic. We have a little story to 
tell of the daughter of a French beggar—showing 


| that beggars are sometimes rich. Every beggar 


must have his permit in France, and wear his med- 
al, with official stamp, authorizing his vocation. 
Thus much of preface. The story, which is, after 
all, only an incident, is magnified as the French 
only know how to do, and begins in this romantic 
way: 

A curé (which means priest) came up one day 
from his country parish to Paris, weary and foot- 
worn. He was neither afraid of railways nor had 
dread of coachmen or steamboats; but he was poor. 
Yet our priest brought with him fifteen hundred 
francs in gold. He presided over the little parish 
church of San Clothilde, and in San Clothilde he 
trusted; he prayed to San Clothilde; San Clo- 
thilde was his saint of saints. He decked her al- 
tar as he could ; fresh flowers withered before it ; 
cheap tinsel ornaments were lavished on it. But 
one day, in the little poor-box which one may see 
iron-bound and iron padlocked in all the country 
churches of France, the curé found a little packet 
containing fifteen hundred francs in gold pieces, 
and a line written upon the paper which inclosed 
it, saying, ‘* For San Clothilde.” 

So, with this money scrupulously unbroken, the 
parish priest walked to Paris to purchase a marble 
statue of his patron saint. 

It is a small sum to pay for a marble statue— 
most of all in Paris. But this the curé did not 
know. He went straight to a young sculptor, 


who was a son of an old parishioner of his, and told 
him how the money had come in strangely, and 
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how much he desired a marble statue of the| 
saint. ’ 
The sculptor consented to supply it, and to send 


one of his pupils down to the village on the Loire | mand ; the brown eyes forbid. 


** Absolutely.” 

** What if she were a beggar’s daughter ?” 

The young sculptor does not lose his self-com- 
**] would ask her 


(we had forgotten to say the priest came from the | hand. * 


Loire banks) to prepare the chapel for its a 
tion. 

The good priest went his way gratefully. A | 
month after the pupil of the sculptor came down 
to prepare the chapel: the statue was to come in a 
fortnight’s time. The young sculptor had wrought 
the subject before the visit of the curé, and availed | 
himself of the occasion to dispose of—lost labor. 
A Paris sculptor’s student would be young, of | 
course, and gallant, of course. So it happened | | 
that, ‘‘as he worked at the vault of the chapel of | 
San ’Clothilde, there came there for worship more | 
village maidens than ever before ;” but chiefest | 
among them one brown-eyed girl, with more the 
air of Paris sz/ons about her than of Loire banks, 
found place in the regard of the young sculptor. 

He was awed by the earnestness of her devo-| 
tions, but he was bewitched by her beauty. From | 
looking he grew to loving; and she from looking | 
to liking. | 

So the chapel reparations went gayly on: the} 
brown-eyed girl constant at her devotions ; the | 
sculptor constant at his work. The statue in due | 
time came down from Paris, and was inaugurated | 
with all the festal attractions which the old priest 
and his parishioners could plot in aid of the cere- 
mony. 

The young sculptor, a looker-on now, saw the | 
brown-eyed girl duly make her appearance, alight- | | 
ing now from a sumptuously-furnished carriage, 
and attended by a gray-haired old gentleman, who 
walked with a crutch, and escorted her to the shrine 
of San Clothilde. 

Was this to be the last feasting of the eye upon 
that fairy figure ? 

The ceremony ended, he came forward to bid the 
old priest adieu; that very evening he must turn 
his back upon the Loire banks, perhaps forever. 

The good priest said, not so soon: he must go | 
with him to dine with the excellent M. Marcel, the | 
richest patron of the parish: he must see Made- 
moiselle, who was another Saint Clothilde. ‘‘ Hist! 
there she goes!” and the priest pointed out the 
brown-eyed fairy who had tempted his stolen 
glances from the chapel scaffolding. 

Of course he staid: admired, of course: trem- 
bled, of course—as what should a poor sculptor, 
not yet established in reputation, have to say with 
the daughter of a rich proprietaire upon the Loire 
banks ? 

Yet the glances in the church had paved the 
way for acquaintance: the good priest engrossed 
the good Monsieur Marcel: and the lover and the 
loved—what should they do? 

Yet the time for leave-taking came, and the 
young man had not yet conquered his timidity: 
she always the heiress; he always the poor sculp- 
tor. 

How is all this to end ? 

Fortunio, who writes the Courrier in the Nord 
newspaper of Brussels, ends it in this way: 

Good Monsieur Marcel takes the young sculp- 
tor’s arm. ‘ You love my daughter there ?” 

“* Madly.” 

‘“* You are afraid to speak ?”” 

** She is rich ; I am poor.” 

‘* This is all your objection 2?” 








| fortune has come in this way. 


Brown-eyes come nearer. 

Papa Marcel says, “ You can take her; but first 
see—here is my medal. My name is upon the 
books of the police; I am a licensed beggar ; my 
The fifteen hundred 
francs which bought the marble statue of San Clo- 
thilde came thus. I could not marry my daugh- 
| ter to a’ duke, though she is rich enough. ‘There 
is a prejudice against beggars. You are young, 
clever ; we are both artists—you with the chisel, 
I with my crutch. Will you marry my daugh- 
ter ?” 

The brown eyes fell. 

But they lifted again ; and the pretty paroissienne 
became a sculptor’s wife. 

And out of such flimsy material as this our 
Paris confisseurs will cook a story; and we, for 
want of better, repeat it. 


LET us skip suddenly to England, to Lord Derby 
and his sale of horses. It is an affair that has 
made talk. You know, or should know, that Lord 
| Derby is a lover of the turf; that without any 
triumphant successes he has for nearly a quarter 
of a century bet largely upon stock of his rearing. 
Indeed his losses within a twelvemonth past have 
been put down at an enormous figure. The other 
day he advertised sale of his stud. We do not re- 
call the particular wording of the announcement, 


| but the understanding seemed general that he was 


about to retire from the turf, and dispose of his 
whole stock. Whereupon the Times (which is fight- 
ing his administration with desperate lunges) mor- 
alizes, and preaches (editorially) in this fashion : 
“Lorp Dersy’s Stup.—Serious Imputations.— 
No inconsiderable portion of the English public 
will feel sincerely rejoiced to hear that the Prime 
Minister has determined to quit the turf, and no 
longer give the sanction of his high office to the 
very questionable people and transactions whose 
existence is wrapped up in that simple and rustic 
monosyllable. We have nothing to do with Lord 
Derby’s private concerns, and if when he quits the 
Treasury Bench he likes to return to the turf, tha, 
is a matter for his own good taste and feeling on 
which we shall never venture to intrude. But we 
must say we have felt it as very greatly to be re- 
gretted that a nobleman occupying the position of 
Prime Minister of this country should lend the in- 
fluence, not only of his high rank, but of his polit- 
ical station, to patronize and promote among the 
people of this land a taste for an amusement to 
which is directly traceable more misery, more 
ruin, and more demoralization than to any other 
lawful pastime. When the Prime Minister shall 
have retired from the turf, the apprentice who robs 
his master’s till, the clerk who embezzles his re- 
ceipts, or the butler who pawns his plate can no 
longer allege in excuse for their peculation their 
devotion to a sport which they carry on under the 
sanction of the name of the Prime Minister of En- 
gland. Something, therefore, has been gained, on 
the supposition always that Lord Derby is sincere 
in his resolution to retire from ,the turf, at least 
till the term of his Ministry is expired. We say 
on the supposition that Lord Derby is sincere, for 
there are circumstances connected with the sale to 
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which persons familiarized by some experience 
with the ways of this wicked world might tend to 
cast a doubt on the subject. Our readers may re- 
member some time ago a bitter complaint in our 
columns from a correspondent who seemed to be 
not without some reason for his exasperation. The 
complaint of our correspondent was that the pos- 
sessors of celebrated studs were in the habit of ad- 
vertising the sale of the whole of them, that by 
this means a large assembly was collected, and 
persons were induced to travel long distances to 
attend the sale, which turned out only to be a 
means of getting rid of all the inferior stock, every 
thing that was good being bought in on account of 
the owner.” 

It sounds not a little curiously to hear the Times 
newspaper, which devotes annually so much of 
space and of money to the heralding and illustra- 
tion of affairs of the turf, taking suddenly this 
grave, Scotch turn ; quite as extraordinary, indeed, 
as if we were to find one of our own newspapers at 
home, which had been constant and earnest in its 
condemnation of a pugilism and dead-rabbitism 
generally, suddenly illuminating its columns with 
full telegraphic reports of the last fight between 
Jem Hyer and Dick Poole. 

Yet suchthings happen. The Times has a heart 
(if it can only be reached) to sigh over the brutali- 
ties of horse-racing. -Our papers, too, have hearts ; 
at least they say they have. The i’almerston 
journals all kept alive this sudden morality for a 
week; the administration organs meantime com- 
mending the patriotism of a Peer, who, for the bet- 
ter fulfillment of his ardent public engagements, 
was willing to forego the ennobling pleasures of 
the turf. They congratulated the country, while 
they condoled with ‘‘ the Derby.” 

At the end of a week, however, it appeared from 
actual account of sale, that his lordship had no in- 
tention whatever of retiring from the ring, and 
that all the horses that had any chance at all of 
securing winnings had been bought i in by his lord- 
ship, who had d in di g of his inferior 
animals at a very handsome figure. 

The Times has ceased preachments against horse- 
racing, and the Derby organs are silent. 

The whole matter has made very abundant talk 
in the Jockey Club. This turf talk reminds one 
that Fox, the rival of Pitt, was as much addicted 
to sporting as the present Premier; almost as un- 
lucky too; yet it is recorded that, on a famous 
Newmarket day, in April, 1772, he won something 
over fifteen thousand guineas. On becoming a 
member of Lord North’s administration, in 1783, 
Fox, too, advertised the sale of his stud, and pro- 
fessed to retire from the turf. The sale was in his 
case a bona fide one; but only a few months after 
he purchased a new stud, and appeared again upon 
the Newmarket course in October of the same year: 
and here a king’s messenger found him to command 
his presence at court. 

Apropos of betting—do you hear (it is true) that 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs are staked 
upon the chess match between Morphy and Harr- 
witz among the denizens of the Café de la Regence 
alone? The last game won by Morphy, being sixth 
in their order, has particularly delighted Parisian 
observers. ‘‘ He electrified,” say they, ‘‘every one 
by giving the Prussian checkmate par une série de 
coups foudroyants.”’ Needless to say that the chess 
Café (de la Regence) has been thronged latterly past 
endurance. The illness of the Prussian player 








leaves us, as we write, still in doubt as to the issue 
of the match. 





SHALL we say any thing of the fearful establish- 
ment of a Russian force in the near port of Villa- 
franca, upon the Sardinian coast ? Essentially a 
very unimportant alt t between 
the; governments of Russia and of Sardinia; but by 
the noisy hue and cry of the lesser London journals 
bloated into a transitory importance. A Mediter- 
ranean port had been ceded; a new Sebastopol was 
to be founded; the highway to India cut off; and 
unceasing gasconade of this sort, until knowledge 
of the simple facts of the case shamed the alarm- 
ists into reason. 

The truth is, for the better training of steam 
commanders, or for damage to Austrian lines, Rus- 
sia has determined to establish steam communica- 
tion between Odessa and various ports in the Med- 
iterranean for the transport of mails and passengers. 
The boats of the line will very naturally stop at 
Constantinople and the Greek ports, perhaps also 
at Smyrna; they will thus be thrown into direct 
competition with the long-established line of the 
Austrian Lloyds. 

An entrépéit for refitment, etc., was needed in 
the West, and Villafranca, which has a pleasant 
harbor lying a few miles east of Nice, was solicit- 
ed for this purpose of the Sardinian Government, 
and the necessary right secured. 

The affair has been the occasion of a good many 
gallant periods, but has now faded entirely from 
view. 

Now that all is so dull hereabout in the war 
way, it is pleasant to refresh one’s self from time 
to time with the piquancies of life in India or in 
China. Just now we have been regaling our- 
selves with this private letter of an English wo- 
man at Hong-Kong. 

What a very sorry time her husband must have 
had of it! She says: 

** He has a friend living about one mile and three 
quarters off, whom he often goes to see before break- 
fast, and takes a short cut across the hill to his res- 
idence; but he always goes armed with his revolv- 
er and prepared for emergencies, knowing well the 
temper of the Chinese just now. Last Tuesday 
(June 15) he set off for his morning walk, and I 
was sorry to see it begin pouring with rain soon 
after he started. Toward nine o’clock I was made 
aware of his return by our little dog (who had ac- 
companied him) rushing up stairs; and soon after 
he himself walked in, but such an object that I 
never can forget—the blood streaming down both 
sides of his white face, and the color of his hair 
quite hidden in a mass of blood and dirt, though 
he had taken the precaution of going to the bath- 
room first, and changing his clothes and washing 
himself, so as to frighten me as little as possible. 
Moreover, he was bent double with pain, and could 
scarcely move from some extensive injury in his 
side. I sent for a medical man at once, who came 
very quickly and examined him ; but the side was 
such a complete smash and so swollen that he 
could not then tell if any ribs were broken. It 








seems that three Chinamen suddenly set upon him, 
though he was in a measure prepared for them too, 
and even had his hand on his pistol at the time he 
met them ; but, he says, their agility of movement 
quite astonished him, and, with a most instanta- 
neous spring, the first man was pinioning both his 
But with a strong wrench 


hands by the wrists. 
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he threw him off, and started back a pace or two 
to fire. His pistol was almost close to the wretch’s 
breast when he pulled the trigger, and the cap 
missed fire. With a yell of triumph they all rush- 
ed toward him, when he sprang down the side of 
the mountain path to gain time to recock his re- 
volver; and in turning round to fire his revolver 
a second time, his foot slipped, and he rolled over 
and over down the side of the ravine into a water- 
course, all among the bed of rocks, and was com- 
pletely stunned and wedged in there. One of the 
gang fell too, and, to make matters worse, came 
down with his whole weight on his chest. The 
two other men followed very quickly, and of course 
he was at their mercy then. The wretches first 
began pounding his head with stones, and broke 
it open in several places. Then they put mud in 


his eyes to prevent his seeing their faces, and so | 
recognizing them afterward, and one—the man at | 


whose breast he had fired—hit him a violent blow 
with his fist just between his eyes; but, strange to | 
say, he did not lose his consciousness for more | 
than a few seconds, and kept his senses clear to 
the last. ‘Two men held down his hands, and one | 
knelt on his chest and rifled his person. Of course 
they took every thing—pistol, watch, ring, even his | 
handkerchief—and I only wonder they left him any 
clothes, or left him alive to tell the tale; but I sup- 
pose they were satisfied with their booty, and so 
made off before they were surprised. One circum- 
stance seems to me most providential. The China- | 
man who fell down the hill, when he got up, had a 
huge knife handle in his hand, but no blade—that 


must have been broken off in the tumble—and he | 


spent some time in looking for it among the grass. 
Had that weapon been whole and sound, he might 
have cut off my poor husband’s head with it, taken 
it to Canton, and obtained the head-money. Since 
this attack he has made up his mind to have a good 
big dog at once from England, to be his walking 
companion. Fire-arms are not to be depended upon 
in this damp climate, and if he had only had a 
faithful dog with him on this occasion, I fancy it 
would have created a diversion in his favor. So 
will Mr. —— be so good as to be on the look-out 
for a thorough-bred Newfoundland pup, and by 
next mail I hope Mr. —— will be able to write 
to him himself about shipping and forwarding it. 
My mind seems so full of this one subject that I 
can scarcely think of any thing else; but I can 
not finish my letter without saying how sincerely 
I hope you are all well. What nice weather and 
delicious spring produce you must be having at 
home now, while we are grilling out here.” 

It is wrong to smile at sucha letter; but really if 
the poor fellow could take his walk home after the 
pommeling, and step into the bath-room for a wash 
and a change of clothes before appearing to his wife, 
with his head ‘‘ broken open in several places,” we 
have great hopes of his ultimate recovery. 

We trust, at any rate, that the Newfoundland 
pup may arrive early. 


Anp while we are upon letters we will give you 
sight and reading of another in different strain. 
You have heard of poor British curates; perhaps 
you have pitied them; but here comes forward a 
resolute man, who not only refuses our pity, but 
insists that it would be highly injudicious to raise 
the pay of curates lest the Church might be over- 
run with drapers’ clerks! Hear him: 

“T am, Sir, a curate receiving £130 a year for 


taking the sole charge of a parish, the rector of 
which receives from £800 to £1000 a year, and as 
it is rent of land, it has increased very considerably 
of late, and is worth, in the opinion of competent 
judges, from £1200 to £1400 a year; and for do- 
ing the whole duty of that parish, since my rector 
is an invalid or absent, I receive £130 a year, and 
yet I consider myself well paid. I am almost in 
the position of a gentleman baving a private for- 
tune of £130 a year; I am my own master; my 
work is undefined, to be measured solely by my 
own conscience; and as I have an objection to 
cross-questioning my parishioners, prying into 
their affairs, or intruding iuto the privacy of their 
homes, it becomes very light indeed—no more 
| than what at college I should have called ‘ taking 
| a constitutional.’ I have, perhaps, a funeral once 
a week, which takes half an hour at the most, and 
as I fix the time when it is to be in the church- 
yard, it need not interfere with any arrangements 
of mine, or cut up my morning, afternoon, or even- 
ing. I can go away for a few days at any time, 
| but must be at home on Sund y and go to church 
| twice on that day, which if I were not a clergy- 
man I should do, and, when there, it is surely no 
great hardship to read alouc the prayers, instead 
| of mumbling them, as I should do if I were a lay- 
| man; and as for the two sermons, if I am able to 
| compose them, it is an agreea!le amusement or 
| employ ment in the evenings, something like writ- 
| ing half a dozen long letters, two sheets crossed ; 
| if I am not able to compose them, the copying two 
out will take perhaps six hours. My work, there- 
fore, resolves itself into my being obliged to be in 
church punctually to the time appointed twice ev- 
ery Sunday—ané for that work I receive £130 a 
year. If yourcorrespondents can inform me what 
profession, trade, or labor will, thus, independently 
of ability, pay its followers more liberally, not 
only I, but many hundreds of thousands in En- 
gland will, I am sure, feel obliged. And now, 
Sir, I don’t know whether you are aware that it is 
possible for almost any man, provided his known 
character is reputable, whether he be draper’s as- 
sistant, lawyer’s clerk, journeyman tailor, car- 
penter, butcher, or farm-laborer (I mention these, 
for I am personally acquainted with such men 
now in the church—men of no genius, and of still 
less education and cultivation), to get ordained a 
minister of the Church of England with no more 
than a three years’ preparation, which preparation 
need not, I think, cost more than £50a year. Sup- 
pose, therefore, that every curacy was raised, as 
is proposed by some writers, to an average which 
would, I believe, make them £250 a year—so that 
any body, provided he could get ordained, would 
be certain for life of an annuity of £250—what 
would be the result in the present pressure of an 
overcrowding population? Why, such an expe- 
dient in fifty years would ruin the kingdom or burst 
like a bubble; for nowadays, since ‘ the schoolmas- 
ter has been abroad,’ every body is a clerk, and to 
buy such an annuity could easily find three £50 
or £150.” 

We should think this a man not likely to have 
his forenoons ‘‘cut up” by funerals. And if his 
sermons are “something like two such letters 
crossed,” we should fancy them more “ agreeable” 
in the writing than the hearing. 

We hope his ‘‘ known character is reputable,” 
and can entirely agree with him when he says that 








the work he does “ is very light indeed.” 
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Yer another letter we have here, of a truly trag- 
ic cast. It is from an artist in Algeria, who con- 
ceived the strange idea of photographing an exe- 
cution. It appears that a family of Arabs (one of 
them a Sheik) had been convicted, and very prop- 
erly condemned to death, for a most atrocious mur- 
der in the vicinity of Algiers. 

Our letter-writer says : 

“The crowd of men was immense, and as the 
rays of the rising sun fell upon their upturned 
swarthy faces it was painful to see the earnest and 
even frightened expression of their countenances. 
I had been present not long before at an execution 
in France, which th d bled to wit- 
ness; and the recollection of the jests and laughter 
I had then heard made the dead silence on the pres- 
ent occasion more impressive. I at first thought 
that this silence was owing to the number about to 
be executed, yet I could not reconcile this inter- 
pretation of it with the reports I had heard of the 
indifference of the natives to human life. I asked 
the driver of the wagon if such silence was usual, 
and learned from him, half a native himself, the 
reason. ‘The Arabs are followers of Mohammed, 
and believe that their bodies after death will, by 
means of the tuft of hair they leave on their other- 
wise shaven heads, be conveyed by their prophet 
into paradise. Now the head, which is completely 
separated from the trunk by the action of the guil- 
lotine, can alone, according to their belief, be placed 
in paradise; and as the body must be left on earth, 
they conclude (what is perfectly natural, seeing 
the nature of their paradise) that this arrangement 
will not contribute much to the owner’s gratifica- 
tion. I have since heard that when the native 
chiefs executed a man by cutting off his head the 
executioner invariably left it attached to the body 
by a bit of flesh, with a view to obviating the in- 
convenience referred to above. . . . . The criminals 
were not brought on the scaffold together, but led 
up one at a time. The first was the Sheik, who 
seemed perfectly indifferent tohisfate. Sorapidly 
was he bound to the plank and thrust under the 
axe that I had barely time to insert the plate-hold- 
er, and get the instantaneous movement into order 
before the sharp edge descended and his head rolled 
into the basket. This picture was quite success- 
ful, and so was the second, but the third presented 
a dim appearance; the fourth was nearly, and the 
fifth and sixth were wholly invisible. How to 
account for this I know not, unless the atmosphere 
around the scaffold became in some way atfected 
by the blood, the odor of which was distinctly per- 
ceptible to me.” 





From this odor of blood let us relieve ourselves 
by a little sketch, from personal observation, of 
Mr. Spurgeon, and his preaching. You have heard 
enough of him, surely, and have enough of curios- 
ity to read our notice kindly: 

“Tn person, Mr. Spurgeon is short and stout ; his 
face is large and soft, well-developed in the lower 
part, and with an overhanging forehead. His 
countenance is devoid of color, and he has a quan- 
tity of neatly-arranged black hair. His voice is 
penetrating and powerful, but strongly accented 
with an English provincial twang, and he uses a 
profusion of gesture and dramatic action. Lately, 
Mr. Spurgeon preached without any gown, and 
was not assist€d by notes or MS. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
pulpit style is eminently theatrical. He uses his 
hands and arms forcibly, frequently alters his po- 





sition, addressing himself now to the right hand, 
now to the left, and occasionally turning almost 
entirely round in the pulpit. In the colloquial and 
conversational parts of his sermon—which are of 
constant recurrence—he changes his voice, and 
gives the dialogue in varying tone and accent, to 
suit the circumstances of his dramatis persone. The 
discourse, consequently, becomes more of an ora~- 
tion, or of a lecture illustrated with action, than a 
sermon. The words are embellished with a pro- 
fusion of gestures, starts, sudden uprisings, and 
downward movements, which seem very remarka- 
ble to those accustomed to the gravity of demeanor 
which is generally presented in a Presbyterian pul- 
pit. The introduction of two stanzas of poetry into 
the prayer was generally remarked as a very sin- 
gular feature. In the course of his sermon Mr. 
Spurgeon presented the following picture of the 
Day of Judgment: “I think I see the judgment- 
seat and the resurrection-day. A mother with her 
children are standing there. Three or four of her 
little babes are saved for endless glory. Their lit- 
tle bodies have put on immortality and life; and 
where are you who have been permitted to live 
longer? The stars are falling from heaven, the 
sun is changed to darkness, and the moon into 
blood. But, lo! there is silence in heaven, and a 
voice is heard, ‘Gather my elect from the four 
winds. of heaven!’ Your mother is about to be 
taken into the company of the blessed forever. 
‘Mother!’ shrieks the son, ‘I can not be separated 
from you forever. Save me! Oh, save me! 
make intercession to the Judge for me. He will 
hear thy cry, though he will not hear mine!’ ‘My 
son,’ she will reply, ‘I directed thy feet to God 
when thou wast young. On my breast you lay 
when my prayers went up to God for your soul. 
I taught you to lisp the name of Jesus, and your 
lips to utter his precious name. Do you not re- 
member how, when you grew older, I taught you 
the way toheaven? But the time came when you 
scorned a father’s prayers and mocked a mother’s 
tears. But now your mother says, now, my son, 
it is changed. I can weep no more now, for I am 
glorified. I can pray no more for you now, for 
prayers are useless here. You are justly lost. You 
are damned, and I must say Amen to your con- 
demnation.’” 





THERE has been latterly an International Con- 
gress at Brussels, to discuss questions relating to 
literary and artistic property. You know this, of 
course. You know it has been in no sense govern- 
mental; you know its proceedings have carried no 
more weight with them, legally considered, than if 
they had been held in the chamber of a private pub- 
lisher of Edinburgh or of New York. 

And yet those proceedings have a weight: they 
have a weight as embodying masses of opinion, and 
opinion of those supposed to be best entitled to speak 
in regard to the subject at issue. These interna- 
tional congresses are, in fact, the committees of na- 
tions, made up of those specially informed, and ea- 
ger to bring to light all that may have a bearing 
upon the particular object of the assemblage. 

It is not a little remarkable that the kingdom of 
Belgium should have become the arena for these 
international meetings. Within the past ten years 
there have assembled within her borders the great 
Peace Congress, the Statistical Congress, the Health 
Congress, and now the Literary and Artistic Con- 
gress. 
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It has been alleged that, in causing to be sum- 
moned in Brussels this last Congress, Belgium has 
desired to make honorable amende for her old sins 
of book piracy ; for in this matter you must know 
that the publishers of Brussels have, in years gone, 
out-pirated all the publishers of the world. We 
can recall well the time when, as we journeyed 
eastward from France, we found in the delightful 
little capital over which King Leopold presided 
the last book of Lamartine, or of Dumas, as the 
case might be, for one fourth or one fifth of its 
price at Paris. To us, who made no books, it 
seemed a charming cheapness; but the Didots and 
the Balzacs were righteously enraged. 

Yet Belgium did no worse than the rest of the 
world, save that she did a bad thing more promptly 
and better. Surely a nation was never better sit- 
uated to seize upon and reproduce the literary work 
of a neighbor. Separation was by an imagin- 
ary line; distance was nothing; language was the 
same. Only across the channel, in England, were 
half a million of readers at least who desired French 
books, and who could procure them from Belgium 
at one fourth the price demanded in France. 

Naturally enough the publishers of Belgium, 
who had invested largely in presses, were startled 
at the project of an international copyright. But 
justice prevailed, and French authors were secured 
their own. 

What was the result? Did the trade of Belgium 
break down? We havea few statistics for answer. 
In the year 1845, the year of largest business prior 
to the Copyright Act, the book exportations of Bel- 
gium amounted to the value of 1,667,000 francs. 
In the year 1856, the first after the establishment 
of an international law upon the subject of literary 
property, the exportations of Belgium amounted to 
the value of 1,305,710 francs. 

Does any one suppose for a moment that fewer 
books would be printed in America if British au- 
thors were allowed right in their works? Does 
any one suppose that the profits of publishers would 
be less ? 

But we are not going to plunge into any argu- 
mentation upon so dry a subject, so far gone as we 
are with our gossip. 

We defer talk till we see the Compte-rendu of the 
Congress; and all further talk till the month to 
come. 





Gditor’s Drawer. 


N this, the first Number of the new Volume, the 
Drawer would be pardoned for a brief interview 
with its troops of contributors and friends. The 
talking must be, like the handle of a pitcher, all 
on one side; but if the Drawer understands itself 
—and, as the Court said, ‘‘she thinks she do”— 
the interview can be made agreeable. 

The Drawer is very grateful to its friends all the 
world over for their favors. The life of it is in the 
kindness of those who love good things, hear them, 
tell them, write them, and send them to the Draw- 
er. The source is inexhaustible. Of this we need 
no better evidence than the increasing supply which 
pours in with every returning month; so that, 
from the rich stores that are furnished, the labor is 
to select thoSe that are the most refreshing to the 
reader. Some of this abundance overflows into 
Harper’s Weekly, a Journal of Civilization, that is 
fast finding its way into every nook and corner, so 
that it carries the same cheerful face and sunny 





smiles abroad that the Drawer wears and gives. 
Good-humor is one of the first elements of civiliza- 
tion. The Drawer is therefore a true civilizer, 
and a better reformer than many who wear the 
name, 

The Drawer has on hand a large number of ad- 
mirable contributions — capital anecdotes, inci- 
dents of young and old—from the bench, bar, and 
pulpit; from senates, fields, and streets; the hu- 
mors of the day—which will appear as soon as cir- 
cumstances will admit. In the mean time, send 
every thing that will make this winter glorious 
summer; every thing to cheer and not inebriate ; 
every thing to makg the heart merry, which the 
Bible says is good, and we believe it all the way 
down to the bottom of the Drawer. But send us 
nothing that will give even a momentary pain to 
a living soul; nothing to wound the sensibilities 
of relatives or friends ; nothing that will be regret- 
ted by-and-by, when old accounts are settled. The 
Drawer is to gladden, not to grieve. It will not 
intentionally hold a line that any good man reads 
with regret. It means to be sunshine in every 
house it enters; to be welcomed always with a 
smile. And here it opens itself and another vol- 
ume. 





Mr. Epwarp Everett was not known as a 
humorist until he made so many good hits at the 
Springfield Horse Fair last fall. It is due to the 
distinguished statesman and orator that at least 
one of his witticisms should go down to posterity 
in the Drawer, and we therefore cite the following 
passage from his speech on that occasion : 

‘* The noble qualities of the horse seem, indeed, 
to have made an impression upon the most brutal- 
ized of our own species. I suppose it is this, if it 
were worth while to attempt to account for the 
freaks of a madman, which led the Emperor Calig- 
ula to erect a marble stable for his horse, Incitatus, 
to provide him with an ivory manger, with hous- 
ings of imperial purple, a breast-plate studded with 
diamonds and pearls, and then to elevate him to 
the dignity of the consulship. This seems, to be 
sure, a mere freak of madness; and yet, I am in- 
clined to think that at that time it was a better 
choice than could have been made out of the venal 
courtiers and factious pretorians of the imperial 
court; and I believe, Sir, had it been put to the 
vote throughout the Roman empire, then coexten- 
sive with the civilized world, they would have de- 
cided that they had a better consul in the horse 
than in the Emperor. [Laughter and applause. ] 
Sir, they had been tvo familiar with the rapacity 
of the tyrants who chased each other over the 
stage, dagger in hand, not to be pleased with the 
elevation of a ruler who took nothing but oats out 
of the public crib—[Laughter]—a ruler, Sir, who, 
while the reins were with him, would at least have 
given them a ‘stable’ administration, [Renewed 
laughter. |” 





A Norra Caro.ina contributor enters next: 

‘* Hamilton C. Jones, our Supreme Court re- 
porter, is not unknown to the world of humor be- 
yond the borders of the Old North State. His 
‘Cousin Sally Dillard’ has been read and enjoyed 
almost every where, and has outlived numberless 
imitations. Mr. Jones is now well advanced in 
years, yet he is an active, laborious man, and as 
genial acompanionasever. Like all true humor- 
ists, he has a keen perception of the genuine arti- 
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cle, and enjoys the severest joke when made even 
at his own expense. He tells the following on 
himself; and although it has suffered in its pres- 
ent hands, I think it worthy of preservation: 

“The Calabria settlement in Rowan County, 
North Carolina—rather contemptuously denom- 
inated ‘Callobry’—in former days was a wild, 
helter-skelter, unlettered people, true to their old 
Duich ways, and true as steel to the candidate of 
their choice on election-day. Ham had several 
times been elected to the State Legislature, and 
always with plumping majorities from ‘ Callobry.’ 
Presuming upon his personal popularity, in the 
contest between Judge White.and Mr. Van Buren 
he took the field for White, and stumped it through 
the county. At the hatter’s shop, the head-quar- 
ters of Calabria, he addressed a large concourse of 
the natives; and having his whole soul in the bus- 
iness, he laid himself out—told his best jokes, rid- 
iculed the ‘little bald-headed magician,’ rung the 
changes upon extravagance and taxation, and 
played on his harp of a thousand strings to catch 
the popular ear. But, as he told us himself, he 
soon found it was no go. 

** Never was any thing more flatthat the Presi- 
dential election of 1836. Nowhere could the peo- 
ple be waked up to take an interest in it; and em- 
inently so was it on the occasion to which we refer. 

** Finding all efforts vain to get up a breeze, our 
friend fairly gave up the effort in despair. One 
of his old friends—a leader and main stake—sym- 
pathizing in his friend’s evident mortification, and 
thinking it necessary to make the amende, or ex- 
planation, beckoned him off, and opened the sub- 
ject thus: 

*¢¢ Old hoss! we don’t know nothing down here 
about White and Van Borem, nor we don’t care a 
bit fur ’em; but s’pose you cum out yourself?’ 

‘** What! for President?’ said Ham. 

‘**To be sure,’ said his friend ; ‘ why not ?’ 

** Well, Ham said it would never do for him to 
say he was not fit for the office, for his friend would 
have sworn he knew better than that; and being 
aware that, in those days, nothing could be done 
without treating, he replied that he was ‘too poor 
aman.’ ‘Cris,’ says he, ‘my money would give 
out before I had treated half the nation.’ 

“*¢Egad,’ said Cris, ‘I didn’t think of that! I 
s’pose it does take a sight of money to go the rounds 
in one of these big elections ?’ 

“* He looked as if he thought a hopeless darkness 
was about to settle on the fate of all concerned. At 
length his face brightened up as a new hope dawn- 
en upon his fancy. 

**¢Egad,’ says he, ‘Jones, I have it! If you 
can’t come out for President, s’pose you come out 
for Sheriff !—we’ll all go for you down here.’ 

‘* Ham didn’t canvass much more in that cam- 
paign; but it is said he made amends for it in the 
next. He had lots of fun with Cooney, but wheth- 
er he was laughing at his comrades or with them 
never could be determined.” 





Missovrt follows with some fine sketches : 

‘My piscatory friend, Bob, had never been out 
of sight of our majestic Mississippi River until last 
fall, when the notion strongly possessed him that 
a trip through the Atlantic cities would be pleas- 
ant and profitable. On reaching New York he 
straightway put up at Gunter’s. Among his 
friends in St. Louis he had frequently asserted 
that his principal object in visiting ‘the East’ was 





for the purpose of eating some salt-water fish fresh 
from the ocean. Accordingly he took the earliest 
opportunity to enter the restaurant, and, with 
nervous haste, called for ‘ fish.’ 

‘¢¢Salt or fresh, Sir?’ asked the waiter. 

“ Bob, imagining that the distinctive terms im- 
plied salt-water or fresh-water fish, with some im- 
patience replied, 

“© Why, salt, of course!” 

“During the waiter’s absence to fill this order, 
Bob smacked his lips with joyful anticipation at the 
prospect of soon realizing his brightest gastronom- 
ical hopes. The dish was speedily prepared and set 
before him, when, to his utter chagrin and sore dis- 
appointment, he recognized the well-known form 
and snuffed the familiar odor of a dastardly pickled 
MACKEREL! Fearing (as he honestly alleges) to 
expose his ignorance, he philosophically swallowed 
his indignation and the fish, firmly resolving to 
make up for his mistake at dinner-time. With 
exemplary patience Bob awaited the arrival of one 
o’clock, at which hour he seated himself at the 
same table at which he had taken breakfast, and 
being waited on by the same waiter—Mike—he 
called for the same dish: 

‘66 Fish !? 

‘** Mackerel, Sir?’ inquired Mike, innocently 
enough. 

“*No! consarn you! Give me some fresh 
fish!’ at the same time inwardly muttering, ‘ You 
can’t catch this sucker a second time with that bait.’ 

* An enumeration of the various kinds of ocean 
fish on hand resulted in the choice of halibut. And 
on nothing but ‘ halibut’ did Bob luxuriate during 
the balance of his stay in New York. He ‘allows’ 
that there is a vast difference between fish fresh 
ren the ‘briny deep’ and fish fresh from the 

rine. 





“Tats affair of Bob’s was brought to my mind 
the other day when I happened to be looking over 
a parcel of old letters written by a young Ameri- 
can friend on his travels in Europe. With your 
permission, dear Drawer, I append a couple of ex- 
tracts from his correspondence, showing one of the 
difficulties to be encountered by tourists who enter 
la belle France without possessing the slightest 
knowledge of its language: 

“On reaching Paris I took up my abode at the 
Hotel de Blanque, where a comfortable apartment 
is furnished me at the cost of several francs per 
diem. My meals I take at the restaurant that 
happens to be nearest at hand when I feel hungry. 
This arrangement works admirably; for I may 
stroll throughout the city without troubling my- 
self about being home at meal-times, as eating- 
houses abound. In many of the streets every 
other house is a restaurant or a café. On the sec- 
ond day of my arrival, finding myself in a remote 
part of the city at my usual dinner-hour, I stepped 
into one of these establishments, that announced 
itself, in gilt letters over the door, as the ‘ Res- 
taurant du Cheval.” A bill of fare was handed 
me. Iselected a dish styled ‘‘ potage de fourrage,” 
which I found to be excellent; then a “‘ cheval fric- 
assée,”” which was delicious; winding up with a 
‘‘nité de cheval,” which was superk. I retired 
from the house well pleased with my meal; but 
for the life of me I couldn’t guess whether the 
dishes I had been devouring with so much gusto 
were beef, mutton, or pork. To satisfy a natural 
curiosity, I brought home one of the bills of fare, 
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and consulted my French and English dictionary 
on the doubtful points. You may imagine my 
horror and disgust on discovering, after a careful 
examination of my lexicon, that I had actually 
been enjoying an unusually. hearty dinner com- 
posed entirely of horse-meat ! 

**¢T assure you that in future I will give the 
‘* Restaurant du Cheval” a wide berth. As a mat- 
ter of precaution I have purchased a small pocket- 
dictionary, which I shall hereafter always keep 
about me. I have already learned to eat frogs, 
and to relish them; but this French fashion of 
dining on horses doesn’t exactly suit my ideas of 
the uses to which that noble animal should be 
put.’ 

‘In a subsequent letter my facetious and unfor- 
tunate friend describes his ingenious escape from a 
similar fate to that above narrated : 

‘*¢ Then toward the north of France by the Brus- 
sels Railroad. Tookdinnerat Amiens. This city 
is noted for many things, the principal of which 
are its pdtés de canards. On seating myself in the 
restaurant I called for one of those pies, and was 
about to dive inte it with avidity when the idea 
struck me that I might as well find out what the 
word ‘‘ canard” signified. My horse-meat dinner 
was fresh in my memory, and I had no notion of 
being caught again in the same way. According- 
ly I took the precaution to consult my pocket-dic- 
tionary. As sure as I’m a sinner the following 
definition appeared therein : 

“¢Canarp—A Duck; a Water-Spaniel! 

‘**T congratulated myself upon the foresight 
that had provided me with so convenient an in- 
terpreter as a pocket-dictionary ; yet now was in 
nervous doubt whether in reality a “duck” or a 
‘* water-spaniel” lay hidden beneath the crust of 
the tempting pie under my nose. I naturally hes- 
itated about tasting the dish—my hunger almost 
overcoming my scruples. Several times I was on 
the point of digging into the savory mess, dog or 
no dog; but the power of principle invariably over- 
came the promptings of appetite, and at length I 
pushed the suspicious pié out of reach of my sus- 
ceptible olfactories. Vainly I looked around the 
room in search of somebody to whom I could con- 
fide my dilemma, and from whom I could get an 
answer in plain English as to the materials which 
composed my intended meal. None but jabbering 
Frenchmen met my view. I had not eaten a bite 
since breakfast—it was now three o’clock—and the 
gnawings of my stomach excited my envy toward 
the frog-horse-and-dog-eating people that sur- 
rounded me. I felt inclined to ‘‘lick” some of 
them on the spot; but, my better judgment inter- 
vening, I merely licked my chops instead. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention. My 
ravenous appetite finally suggested to my mind a 
method of settling my doubts on the point in ques- 
tion. I sagaciously ‘hit upon the original and ex- 
cellent plan of cutting the pie open in order to 
discover its contents. I did so. An undeniable 
‘*drum-stick” and an unmistakable duck-wing 
were immediately disclosed. Setting my remark- 
able reasoning faculties to work upon these facts, 
I speedily arrived at a triumphantly satisfactory 
conclusion. As fowl’s wings and drum-sticks do 
not, 23 a general thing, appertain peculiarly to wa- 
ter-spaniels, I shrewdly decided in my own mind 
that the dish before me must be—something else. 

‘** Whereupon I demolished the duck-pie, and 
left upon my plate a monument of bones in com- 





memoration of my victorious solution of a very 
difficult problem.’ ” 


Tue Old North State sends again: 

“Governor S—— was a splendid lawyer, and 
could talk a jury out of their seven senses. He 
was especially noted for his success in criminal 
cases, almost always clearing his client. He was 
once counsel for a man accused of horse-stealing. 
He made a long, eloquent, and touching speech. 
The jury retired, but returned in a few moments, 
and, with tears in their eyes, proclaimed the man 
not guilty. An old acquaintance stepped up to the 
prisoner and said: 

“«Jem, the danger is past; and now, honor 
bright, didn’t you steal that horse ?’ 

**To which Jem replied : 

¢* Well, Tom, I’ve all along thought I took that 
horse; but since I’ve heard the Governor’s speech 
I don’t believe I did!’” 





Tue city of Cincinnati is the source of the fol- 
lowing, which is as well done as any thing we have 
had in many a month: 

“Dear Drawer,—I have been one of your 
most ‘devoted admirers’ from the day you com- 
menced drawing in the good things from all parts 
of our ‘glorious Union,’ pushing them to every 
quarter of the globe, and leaving them to make 
glad the hearts of your millions of readers. I have 
often noticed that the ‘ Queen City’ was far behind 
in furnishing contributions for you. I hope you 
will notice this letter some day (don’t care which 
way), for the express purpose of seeing if your 
readers in ‘ Porkopolis’ can pen any thing better 
than pigs. Do urge them to try something besides 
lard, and if they have not many ribs to attend to 
they will spare a little time for you, and then 
smoke hams and Havanas im peace. I have not 


seen any thing lately in the Drawer about the ‘ lit-, 


tle folks,’ and the next time you fill a page or col- 
umn about them, perhaps you will insert the fol- 
lowing: 

‘* Little Johnny was the pride and pet of his pa- 
rents—a bright, blue-eyed ‘six year old.’ His 
father, one morning after reading a chapter in the 
Bible, asked him what a famine was. His quick 
reply was: ‘A cob without any corn on it.’” 





From Virginia we have the following: 

“ At a meeting of our Legislature several years 
ago, some scheme of internal improvement was un- 
der consideration. A member from one of the 
Valley Counties, who, though an intelligent man, 
was rather fond of making long speeches, had taken 
the trouble to write out a speech upon the ques- 
tion, filling thirty or forty pages of foolscap paper, 
which he proposed to deliver. Unfortunately for 
him, however, the question was called up one day 
while he was absent and disposed of. Determined 
that his labor should not be in vain, and that the 
public should not lose the benefit of his views, he 
took occasion a few days afterward, while the 
House was in Committee of the Whole upon some 
other measure, to ‘deliver himself.’ As he pro- 
ceeded the members, one by one, rose and left the 
house, until finally there was quite ‘a beggarly 
account of empty boxes.’ Some five or six mem- 
bers had remained, and one of them arose to a point 
of order. At this juncture Mr. N—— arose and 
remarked: ‘I hope the gentleman will not insist 
upon the point of order, but will permit the gentle- 





ew 
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man from —— to finish his soliloquy.’ Strange to 
say, the gentleman from —— did finish his speech. 





*¢ A MARRIED woman was brought before one of 
the justices of the county in which I reside, charged 
with the larceny of some pewter plates. After 
hearing the evidence, and deciding that the woman 
was guilty, he ordered that ten lashes should be 
inflicted upon her husband, who was then and there 
present, giving as a reason that the Scriptures de- 

that man and wife were one flesh, and as the 
wife was the weaker vessel, it was right that the 
man should bear the penalty. For the honor of 
my native county I am glad to be able to say that 
this happened a long time since; but it undoubted- 
ly did happen, as the records of the county show 
that a suit was brought by the husband against the 
justice for damages.” 





Tuis is from away down South, and is darky all 
over: 

‘Some time in the spring of ’57 the steamer Si. 
Nicholas ‘opened’ in this city with a caliope—the 
first one ever heard in these parts—causing the 
greatest consternation among the servants, most 
of whom supposed they must now give an account 
of their sins sureenough. But one of them, agirl, 
stood and listened for some time, and at last walk- 
ed into the house and expressed her opinion thus: 

‘** Missus, I don’t b’leve dat ar’s Gabriel, ’cause 
Ta’nt’feard a bit ; but if it is him, he’s playin’ ** Wait 
Sor the Wagin,” sure’s you’re born !’” 





AN ODE 
ON THE WRECK OF THE SCHOONER “MEDORA,” WITH 
THE LOSS OF ALL ON BOARD, FEBRUARY 2), 1836. 
Come all kind husbands, now behold 
A scene which makes my blood run cold. 
All loving wives, pray now appear, 
In solemn mourning, drop a tear. 
Come, let us weep for those that weep 
For their lost friends plunged in the deep; 
And let us now all take some part 
In grief which breaks the tender heart. 


*Tis now these lines I bring to view, 
The captain and his vessel's crew, 

= * . = = = * 
And how and when they lost their lives. 
On Tuesday morning, as we do hear, 
The Medora from the canal did steer; 
*Twas east-northeast they her did steer, 
Bound for Oswego, as we do hear. 


They had not sail-ed long before 
The winds did blow, the sea did roar, 





The people from the country round 
Came flocking to the doleful ground. 


The shores were lined both far and near, 
To see what they could find and hear; 
At last some friends they did appear, 
Inquiring for their children dear. 

Near little Stony Creek were found 
These bodies four, which there were drowned; 
Were drown-ded, buried in the lake, 
Which causes many a heart to ache. 

On Wednesday morning, at break of day, 
Two men were found upon the lake, 
And from the water we did them take, 
And carried them to a solemn place. 


Their names we now would here describe, 
One Thaddeus Clark we can’t deny, 
There was Mr. Hezekiah Morse, 

Who from the water we took first. 


The other names you soon shall hear, 
*Twas Charles M‘Dade as doth appear, 
Lay in the Medora all the while, 

We searched upon the shore for miles. 


There's one more name for to describe, 
*Tis Mr. Doozenbury drowned; 

He was the last that came on shore, 

But yet we looked and searched for more. 
And when their bodies we did find, 

It was a dreadful solemn time, 

To see the people flocking round, 

To see the corpses on the ground. 

But oh! how dreadful to relate, 

There's four more men lays in this lake, 
Lays floating this wide lake all o'er! 
Which grieves their parents’ hearts full sore. 
But oh! how dreadful ‘tis to hear 

The parents mourning far and near, 

For their poor children lies in the deep, 
Which causes many for to weep. 

Altho’ these lines which I've enrolled, 
*Tis not one tenth that can be told, 

Who lost their lives in all that gale, 
And found at last a watery grave. 


Upon our upper lakes, we hear, 
There’s many a friend and parent dear 
Was swept into the foaming deep, 
Which causes many for to weep. 


. 


Come all ye seamen far and near, 

Come listen to these lives so dear, 
Before with you it all is o'er, 

You sink at last, to rise no more, 

I hope you will in time prepare 

To meet your God, where'’er you are, 
Whether by water or by land, 

When he shall give the dread command. 








Which caused each heart to lament full sore, 
And strive to gain some port on shore. 


The winds increas-ed all the night, 

Which did the seamen much affright; 

The captain says, ‘* With us ‘tis o'er: 

We never more shall reach the shore!” 
Thus one by one on board was lost, 

Till eight poor souls were drowned at last; 
Were drown-ded, buried in the deep, 
Which causes many for to weep. 


On Thursday morning "twas cold and clear, 
The 12th of November, as you shall hear, 
"Twas early at the dawn of light, 

When the Medora arpeared in sight. 
Scarce could one to the Medora go, 

The billows over her did flow; 

Her people plunged in the deep, 

Which causes many for to weep. 

Her masts were broke, her men were gone, 
Her hull was left to face the storm, 


| A Catirors1A gentleman writes to the Drawer 

a little one that is very good: 
| “Ata Democratic meeting held here last night, 

a certain windy orator was introdyced to the crowd, 
and began a speech. <A sturdy miner persisted in 
calling out, at the top of his bent, ‘Jones! Jones! 
Jones!’ This was the very man who was speak- 
ing, and the President so informed the calling 
miner, who, with great disgust, replied, ‘Oh, git 
out! He’s the same little skeesick that told me to 
call for Jones!” 

‘Jones was not the least disconcerted by this 

tevelation ; but, when order was restored, pushed 
on.” 








A Boston barrister mentions a court incident 
| that will bear repeating here: 
| “A young lawyer before Judge —— had occa- 
! sion, in support of a motion that he made, to con- 
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tend that his client was dead. The Judge asked 
him what reason he had for believing that his 
client had deceased. The young limb of the law 
mentioned several very unsatisfactory reasons, and 
wound up by saying: ‘And furthermore, your 
honor, I received a letter from him a few days 
since, in which he stated that he was dead!’ The 
Judge smiled, the bar smiled, and the young law- 
yer subsided.” 





Tuis is very well for five years old. It comes 
from Louisiana, where the happy mother writes: 

‘* When Willie was five years old I often amused 
him by taking from its shelf a ‘ Pictorial History 
of America,’ showing him the illustrations, and re- 
lating the incidents they were designed to repre- 
sent. One day a quantity of cotton-wool was 
lying near us. Willie had been busy with the 
snowy heap, and presently he came to my side, a 
paper soldier-cap on his head, a wooden sword in 
his hand, and the bosom of his frock—for he had 
not yet been advanced to the dignity of ‘unmen- 
tionables’—filled with cotton. 

‘** Look, sister!’ he cried, ‘I am General Jack- 
son at the Battle of New Orleans!’ 

*¢* General Jackson!’ I exclaimed, laughing at 
the comical appearance he presented. ‘ How so, 
Willie ?’ 

“* Why,’ he said, his blue eyes spreading with 
wonder as he clapped his little hand on his well- 
wadded chest, ‘don’t you see my cotton breast- 
works?’ 

“The same dear little fellow said to his sister 
one night when he saw a mist around the moon: 
‘Oh, Eee’—a pet name for her—a sadness stealing 
over the little uplifted face, .‘the moon has its 
crown of thorns on to-night !’” 





Anp this is good for Charley, a California young- 
ster: 

“ Winney, the District Attorney, rode up to a 
tavern at the county town when Court was in ses- 
sion, and Charley was on the piazza ringing a bell 
right lustily. The lawyer was powerful hungry, 
and observing that the people did not go in to din- 
ner at the first ringing of the bell, asked Charley 
if they rung two bells for dinner at that house. 

‘Charley looked at the bell, and then at the 
lawyer, and then at the bell again; and with eyes 
all aglow, answered, 

‘*< They ring this bell two times.’ ” 





A version of the following story appeared some 
years since in the St. Augustine News. It has 
died with the News. It is ‘‘true as holy writ,” 
and too good to be lost in oblivion: 

“Some days after the ‘corps d’armée,’ led by 
General Gaines from Louisiana to Florida, was re- 
lieved from the log-pen in which they had been 
cabined and cribbed by the Seminoles, and was 
safely encamped at Fort King, while the valiant 
Captain Thistle—who, at the head of a ‘ gallant 
band of heroes bold,’ had come all the way from 
the Opelousas—was taking his matutinal walk in 
the environs of the encampment, as usual, ‘like 
Turk or Tartar, armed to the teeth,’ double-bar- 
reled-gun in hand, rifle-carbine slung over his 
shoulder, a brace of double-barreled pistols (this 
was before the days of revolvers), bowie-knife and 
tomahawk in belt, and two small pistols in the 
breast-pocket of his hunting-shirt, he met with 
General Clinch. 





‘**Good-mornin’! good-mornin’, Gineral!’ says 
the Captain. 

‘* * Good-morning, Captain!’ replied the General. 
way you are a complete walking armory, Cap- 
tain!’ 

““* Yes, Gineral, so they calls me in camp.’ 

‘** Well, Captain,’ says the General, ‘I should 
really like to know how you manage to fight all 
your guns.’ 

‘** Gineral,’ answered the Captain, ‘you do me 
proud; I’ll examplify it to you immedintly.’ 

“So, without more ado, he fired his gun right 
and left, laid it down before him, unslung carbine 
and fired direct in front, then drew bowie-knife 
with his right hand, with the left drew a double- 
barreled pistol, fired to the right, and was in the 
act of half-facing to the left to fire the other barrel, 
when the General, almost convulsed with laughter, 
cried out, 

“*Stop, stop, Captain, for Heaven’s sake, stop; 
you'll alarm the camp! I see it now, I see it all; 
but, Captain, tell me what do you do with the lit- 
tle pistols ?’ 

“*¢Oh, Gineral,’ says the Captain, ‘them’s for 
the little Ingins.’ 

“The redoubtable Captain was subsequently 
made Uncie Sam’s guardian angel of live oak and 
other ship stuff, in East Florida, and while in that 
capacity cut such pranks before high heaven as 
made his brother angels sometimes laugh, and 
sometimes cry. 

“He, that is the Captain, ‘first invented’ a gun 
or swivel to be carried on and fired from the back 
of a horse or mule ; and when it was suggested by 
an artillery officer that the recoil would be distress- 
ing to the animal, he answered that ‘it would not 
rekile a bit, or if it did, the rekile would be more 
for’ards than back’ards.’ ” 





‘“* A GREAT-UNCLE of mine, one of the early grad- 
uates of Dartmouth College, used to relate the fol- 
lowing: 

‘**In some of the earliest days of the college, 
during the presidency of one of the venerable Whee- 
locks, it was frequently unsafe for any one to ride 
outside the town to any considerable distance on 
account of the danger of attack from hostile Indians, 
as well as from wild beasts, as the town was still 
closely hemmed in by the dense, primitive forest. 
But one pleasant afternoon in autumn, the venera- 
ble President was observed jogging out of the vil- 
lage on his little poddy black horse, on one of the 
thoroughfares leading into the woods; no further 
notice was taken of the circumstance until just be- 
fore dark a noise of alarm heard in the street at- 
tracted all the citizens to see what was the matter, 
when, behold, the Doctor hove in sight, bending 
over his horse’s neck, his hat off and his white hair 
streaming in the wind, and belaboring his horse’s 
sides with a stout cudgel, at the same time shout- 
ing at the top of his voice, “‘ Bear and nine cubs! 
bear and nine cubs! !”” 

“As soon as he could recover his breath he 
hastily exp’ained to the alarmed by-standers that 
at the corner of a certain corn-field, but a little dis- 
tance from the village, they would find the objects of 
his terror, which had disputed his further progress 
and for more than an hour kept him at a stand, 
afraid even to turn and fly. The citizens hastily 
armed themselves and proceeded to the well-known 
spot to secure the game, and avenge this outrage 
on the highest dignitary of the place. But no bear 
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was to be seen; the field had been newly cleared 
up, and the tree tops and limbs burned on the 
ground; and at the corner indicated by the Doctor 
stood, in threatening attitude, the blackened 
stump of a large white birch, with those of several 
smaller ones immediately around it, and which, 
from one point of view, did indeed bear a close re- 
semblance to the varmints in question. 

**¢Thus ended the affright, and, in the multi-4 
tude of similar alarms at that day, both real and 
false, the affair was soon forgotten. But the Pres- 
ident was, at the time, filling the chair of Profess- 
or of Mental Philosophy in the college, and the 
recitation of the senior class in this department, a 
few days after the above incident, chanced to be 
on the emotions, the particular topic of the day be- 
ing the emotion of terror. As was his wont in 
conducting these exercises, the Doctor called upon 
each member, in due order, to give extempore an il- 
lustration of the emotion of terror. Accordingly, 
one named a ship foundered on a lee-shore, the 
surf beating around her, passengers and crew hang- 
ing to the bulwarks and shrieking for help, when 
no help could be afforded them. Another named 
a burning house, and a delicate female on the roof 
with outstretched arms, begging for succor when 
no ladder could be found to reach her. Some drew 
their illustration from the bloody scenes of savage 
warfare so common and so true, too, at that day; 
and so on, some one thing and some another, to the 
end of the list, except one, a lazy little wag, the 
youngest in the class, a mere stripling, who had 
never made his voice heard in that department of 
study; but the President, noticing an unwonted 
look of intelligence in his bright eye, in his very 
blandest tone of voice, said, ‘‘ Now, George, can 
you give us an illustration of this emotion that 
will compare with those we have just heard ?” 

“¢The boy instantly sprang to his feet. and has- 
tily running his fingers through his hair to dishevel 
it, he bent forward and threw himself into a posi- 
tion, as he well knew how to do, to imitate ‘old 
prex,” and, with both hands raised and fingers 
spread, exclaimed, with his eyes and every feature 
and muscle fixed as in extreme terror, ‘“‘A bear 
and nine cubs! bear and nine cubs! !” 

‘**Even the Doctor was forced to admit that 
this, manner and matter included, was the best il- 
lustration of the emotion that had been given, and 
the poor boy’s standing was not a little elevated 
by this his first success.’ 





‘* THE same great-uncle, before mentioned, was, 
in his day, a Baptist clergyman, and was a good 
deal distinguished for his gift at off-hand or ez- 
tempore sermonizing, which peculiar kind of preach- 
ing many of that persuasion, even at the present 
day, deem the only kind of preaching that zs preach- 
ing. At a meeting of his Association once, in the 
town of W——, a young and aspiring brother, and 
not a little conceited withal, had contrived to ob- 
tain the appointment as preacher of the annual 
sermon. Elder M——, as the oldest minister in 
the Association, was seated in the pulpit and as- 
sisted in the preliminary exercises. Soon the time 
came forthe sermon. The youngster arose, opened 
the Bible, read his text, and, with a great flourish, 
made asplurge to begin his discourse, but, after sev- 
eral trials, became confused and finally broke down 
entirely, whispering in the ear of the aged elder as 
he sank back on the sofa beside him, ‘ You must 
speak to them, Father M——, I can’t say a word.’ 





“The old gentleman immediately arose to the 
desk, and without opening the Bible or naming 
the chapter and verse of the text, said, ‘ Give us 
of your oil, for our lamps are gone out,’ and mere- 
ly added, ‘ It isn’t necessary to enlarge upon this 
subject, brethren, the application is obvious.’ It 
was an entire sermon of itself.” 

Ov Jacos J. was a shrewd Quaker mer- 
chant in Burlington, New Jersey, and, like all 
shrewd men, was often a little too smart for him- 
self. 

An old Quaker lady of Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
just over the river, bought some goods at Jacob’s 
store, when he was absent, and in crossing the river 
on her way home, she met him aboard the boat, 
and, as was usual with him upon such occasions, 
he immediately pitched into her bundle of goods 
and untied it to see what she had been buying. 

“*Oh now,” says he, “‘ how much a yard did you 
give for that, and that, and that?” taking up the 
several pieces of goods. She told him the price 
without, however, saying where she had got them. 

“Oh now,” says he, again, ‘I could have sold 
you those goods for so much a yard,” mentioning 
a price a great deal lower than she had paid. 
“You know,” says he, ‘‘I can undersell every 
body in the place ;” and so he went on criticising 
and undervaluing the goods till the boat reached 
Bristol, when he was invited to go to the old lady’s 
store, and when there the goods were spread out on 
the counter, and Jacob was asked to examine the 
goods again, and say, in the presence of witnesses, 
the price he would have sold them at per yard, the 
old lady, meanwhile, taking amemorandum. She 
then went to the desk and made out a bill of the 
difference between what she had paid and the price 
he told her; then, coming up to him, she said, 

‘*Now, Jacob, thee is sure thee “ould have sold 
those goods at the price thee mentio.. 1?” 

**Oh now, yes,” says he. 

“Well, then, thy young man must have made 
a mistake ; for I bought the goods from thy store, 
and, of course, under the circumstances, thee can 
have no objection to refund me the difference.” 

Jacob being thus cornered, could, of course, un- 
der the circumstances, have no objection. It is to 
be presumed that thereafter Jacob’s first inquiry 
must have been, ‘‘ Oh now, where did you get such 
and such goods ?” instead of “‘ Oh now, how much 
did you pay ?” 











Tue late General John M‘Niel, brother-in-law 
of President Pierce, formerly surveyor of the port 
of Boston, talked of for Governor for New Hamp- 
shire, a prominent politician, was Major-General 
of the militia of that State, and a man of high mil- 
itary bearing. In the war with Great Britain he 
had received an honorable wound in the knee that 
caused it to be stiff during his life. Like all other 
war-wounded veterans, he was proud of his scars. 
At one of his military reviews a distinguished poli 
tician, who had recently risen into notice, observ- 
ing the General’s lameness, remarked : 

“*T perceive you have a stiff knee, General. 
How did you injure it ?” 

The General was piqued to think that any body 
should be ignorant of somemorable an event as his 
wound, and, locking at him with great contempt, 
responded : 

‘* Fell off a horse, Sir! You never read the his- 
tory of your country, did you?” 

















Arromsmith’s Panorama of Western Cravel. 


[DESIGNED FOR EXHIBITION IN ENGLAND.} 
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A Hot Boat.—Ten 56lbs. weights on safety-vaive. View of Cincinnati.—[Perfectly accurate. | 





Running on a Bank. | Going over Falls of Ohio.—[Not exaggerated. ] 
Vor. XVITI.—No. 103.—I* 
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Crossing Flint Island Bar at low water. — Striking a Sawyer. 





Curious effect produced on Steamer by running | Sketch of Baggage belonging to Southern Gent, 
aground.—[A frequent occurrence. ] who occupied Stateroom with Arrowsmith. 
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Scene at Dinner-table.—Every man for himself.— | Portraits of several Colonels, Majors, Members 
[This sketch is very correct. ] of Congress, etc.—Found on board Steamer. 
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View of Steamer’s Bar.—[Have we a Bourbon’ Panoramic view of Scenery of the Mississippi, from 
among us ?] i Cairo to New Orleans. 























Fashions for Derember. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn *by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Fieures 1, 2, Anp 3.—Dinner Costume, CHILDREN’s DRESSES. 
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To Dress illustrated on the preceding page is 
adapted for a dinner, carriage, or opera toilet, 
or any occasion where full dress is not required. 
It is of pearl-colored taffeta. The corsage is half 
high, closely fitting, and with round waist. The 
skirts are double and very full;-the upper one 
made tunic-fashion; the under one, deep behind, 
is rather short in front, so as to display the slip- 
pers. The ornaments consist of a plaiting & la 
vieille of the same material as the dress, bordering 
the neck, sleeves, and the edges of the upper skirt, 
and bretelles, formed in the same manner. . This 
trimming is made of graduated width. The sleeves 
are full and long, falling below the tips of the fin- 
gers, and are cut to a point, which is finished by 
tassels. The shoulders are ornamented in the same 
way at the point of the openings, on the outside of 
the sleeves, which are divided through their entire 
length. The sides of the opening are ted 
by crossings of ribbon to match, which form lozen- 
ges on the under-sleeves ; passementerie buttons are 
placed on the crossings. The under-sleeves are 
of muslin, very full, with narrow insertions, run- | 
ning lengthwise. 

The Boy’s Costume consists of a black velvet | 
jacket, cut with rounded corners, and confined only 
at the neck. The sleeves, rather short, and full | 
below, are trimmed with fancy buttons; the cuffs | 
being of plaided velvet, with a waved edge. The | 
skirt is of plaid, with a deep border of black velvet ; 
gaiters, and plaided stockings. A salmon-colored 
sash, with long ends, passes over the shoulder. 
The collar is turned over a cord and tassels. The 
sleeves are puffed, with English cuffs turned over. 
The pantaloons are of Nansook. The cap has a 
white plume. 

The Grrw’s Dress is of blue-bird-egg-colored 
merino, with a V-shaped plastron. It is trimmed 
with silk passementerie fancy buttons and a “Tom 
Thumb” fringe. The skirt has a border of silk to 
match, with pipings of the same, arranged as shown 
in the illustration. The sleeves are short, and 
frilled. 

Dress Cap.—A triangular piece of black velvet, 
bordered with a cherry and black satin ribbon, in 
blocks, with a deep frill of black lace thrown over 
it in front. A loose twist of cherry and black rib- 
bon is placed on the crown, circular shaped, ending 
in a tie with long floats. 

Home Cap.—Of blonde and crape. The front 
of crape, gathered; narrow blonde edging; Marie 
Stuart poiut, formed by a plaiting @ la vieille. A 
crape bow is placed on the crown, with long strings 
edged with lace. 











Gray silks, so much hitherto in vogue, are giv- 
ing way to those which are plaided, or checked, in 
bright colors—apropos of which, we should mention 
a very unique sortie de bal. It is of white merino, 
circular, with two plaided scarfs, tied in a bold bow 
at the back; thus forming a hood, which is faced 
with white silk. The unequal lengths of the scarf 
droop down the back, ending in rich fringe. In 
front they fall at each side of the neck; and if the 
garment is closed, may have a bow or a cord loop 
over a button to match. 

We have seen a very pretty collar for gaslight, 
made of an open net-work of white bugles, with the 
centre of each mesh occupied by -a large white “ 
bead, and fringed with bugles. Figure 5.—Home Cap. 








